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April is here ! ' 

Listen, a bluebird is caroling near! 

Low and siveet is the Bong be sings, 

As be sits in the sunshine with folded 
wings, 

And looks from the earth that is growing 


To the warm blue skies ‘that dDotontward 
lean, 


As a mother does, to kiss the child 


That has looked up into her face and 
smiled, 

Carth bas been sleeping, and now she 
wakes, 

And che kind skyanother bénds and takes | 

Che laughing ching in her warm env 
brace, 

And scatters her kisses over its face, 

And every kiss will grow into a flower 

Co brighten with beauty a coming hour. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 
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RE ELEGANT GIFTS from teacher to pupil at close of school, or any holiday 
or anniversary occasion when it is desired to present a memento. They are 
not only handsome in appearance, but because of their contents are of value 
as real souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. 

Our four styles of souvenirs all follow the same general idea in that the aim 
has been to make them personal souvenirs, containing the names of all con- 
nected with the school and if desired the photograph of the teacher or 


the school building. 
The descriptions given below will give a good idea of them. 


General Description. 

The four styles of souvenirs listed below are of uniform size and form—3¥x, x 6 inches. 
There are front and back covers to all and two or more sheets for printed matter. If 
for a school, the place, date, names of teachers and school officers appear on the first 
of these pages, additional pages (one or more as may be needed) being provided on 
which the names of all the pupils are printed. Tied with silk cord. 


Styles and Prices. 

Ideal. Covers of heavy white enameled bristol board, printed in colors. As many 
inner leaves as are needed to nicely accommodate all desired names, etc. Price, one 
dozen or less, 84 cents. Additional ones ordered at same time and containing same 
names, etc, 344 cents each. 

Ideal Photo. (Shown in illustration.) Same as Ideal, but having photograph of 
teacher, school building or some prominent person, as may be desired, on front cover. 
We reproduce the photograph from one to be sent to us and guarantee the reproduc- 
tion to be as good as the original. Price, one dozen or less $1.08. Additional ones 
ordered at same time and having same names, etc., 434 cents each. 

Flag. Same as Ideal, except that United States flag in colors appears on front 
cover. Price, one dozen or less 96 cents. Additional ones 4 cents each. 








When Does Your School Close? ; Elite Photo. Same as the Ideal Photo, except that covers, front and back, are 
Of course you are planning to present some gift made from Scotch Gray Photo mount of medium thickness. Can use any desired 
to each pupil. Why not present something that photograph. Pride, one dozen or less $1.08. Additional ones 4% cents each, if 
will always be kept and prized by every member ordered at same time. 
of oe pn er it - my nant “ iz.” ew Souvenirs for High Schools. 
~ eile 7 ee Niet f oH ns Ps Hira = During the past few years we have had an increasing demand for High School 
ey ee ne ee Ce Ce eee ee souvenirs. We furnish them with photograph of principal or picture of school building 
printed in them the names of all pupils. If there on front cover like those described herein. On the first inner sheet or title page we 
is time to do so and permit you to order souvenirs print name of school, names of faculty and board of education; on additional sheets, 
before your school closes, ask for Sree samples. If the names of pupils of the different grades, or departments, with their respective 
not, then read this advertisement carefully, select teachers. Souvenirs of this kind are highly prized by the pupils, as they contain the 
die sons eid d i aed ‘ names of the entire student body. We can supply these at our regular rate for photo 
dated rhe aoe amma nba ssutas souvenirs. A sample sent free upon request. 











Read Before Ordering. 


1. Decide which style you wish and state it plainly in your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, plainly written, the name or number of your school, 
date desired on souvenir, place, your own name, and names of such of the school officers, 
if any, as you wish to appear on the souvenir and the names of the pupils. It is important 
that great care should be exercised in giving this information, as the accuracy of our work 
depends entirely on this. t 

3. Number to Order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be 
for at least as many souvenirs as there are names to be printed upon them. 

4. Cash should accompany all orders. Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We guarantee accuracy and send everything in this department by mail or express 
prepaid. 

6. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. We 
return them uninjured. We guarantee all reproductions of photographs to be as good as 
the one from which we reproduce. 

7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


8. Sample of any style free. 








are made for any occasion. They are often furnished 


Special Souvenirs graduating classes; for birthday celebrations; Sab- 





. bath Schools; Easter services; literary societies; missionary societies; special church One Dozen Mhotogugte--dive 3% x 5% 
: : inches or inches—according to 

exercises, etc., etc. Tell us what you want and we will prepare it for you, or ask for style of pine Bet bef sent, seaeneass : 
suggestions and full information. any good ph 4 and mounted on high 
grade mounts for $1.00. These are our 








regular $1.50 grade and are of same qual- 
ity as local photographers would charge 
$3.00 to,$4.00 for. We guarantee all = 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 22% wire te 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. samples, catalogue, ete. 
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Ten Numbers Each Year. September to June 
Inclusive. 


PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. 


F, A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEECHER, V. Pres. - 


D. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERK.Ns, Treas 
Mrs. ELIZABETH P. Bemis, Editor, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
* Yo whom all contributions intended for publica- 
tion should be addressed. 


Terms: 


SUBSCRIPTION. bP ad ear. A special rate 
of 0c. & Leg MA .00 fo ree years is made to 
those pa = advance, wide new or renew- 
al subscrip' 


Foreign salle 40c, per year extra. 


No name will be om aa on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advan 


Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The naga ifany, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 


The Normal Instructor - Teachers World 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their magazine promptly they will confer a favor 
by giving notice, een enabling us to send another 
copy. It is published only during — school year, 
numbers for Jaly and August being omitted. 


Discontinuances: Any: subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify  - publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper 4 ak 


Change of Address : Should a subscriber wish 
his address c he + ao. ie both the old 
and the new address, is name cannot 
be found. 


Send Mone ~ Be inj ony aed way but do not send 
stamps u tely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more oan post office money orders. 
_ They can be procured at any express office and 
‘we preferthem. Make money orders payable to 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 


Agents are wanted to represent this journal in 
Soh locality, also at Jnstiiutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 125,000. 


Entered as second-class matter ‘ad the Dansville, 
N. Y., postoffice 





Contents : 


EDITORIAL: Educational News and Notes; 
New York City Educational News; Current 
Educational Biography; William K. Fow- 
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Examinations— Homer H. Seerley. 
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Annie Chase; A Talk About Stems—Annie 
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Buckingham 
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chase—Henrietta M. Brayton; The Old Con- 
stitution, Annie Stevens Perkins. . \ 

Beauty As an Incentive in School “Work— 
George H. Sweet 
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METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICEs: Glimpses of 
Educational Work’ in Chicago—M. Lua 
Clarke; Two Instructive Examples—Robert 
Waters; A Sunshine Society—May R. Cok 
lins; Live Compositions—C. F. King; How 
& Teacher Uses Outline Maps—M. R. F.; Ob- 
ject Lessons in Botany; Blackboard Read- 
ing Lessons—Bella Geisse; A Device to De- 
velop Rapid Writers —Elizabeth Weber; 
April Fool—Josephine Weatherly 

Illustrated Blackboard Reading Lesson..... 

Animals of North America—MacLeod 

Chart of Animals .. Veeuctickhssve 

DEPARTMENT OF EXPRESSION: ‘Conducted by 
Grace B. Faxon; A Little Chat with My 
Readers; The Amerjcan Revolution (Patrick 
Henry)—Talk; Flash—The Fireman’s Story 
(Will Carleton)—Talk ++. 26-30 

PIECES TO SPEAK: An Arbor Day Exercise— 
Elva J. Smith; Honor the Heroes (Exercise) 
~ Annie Stevens Perkins; Selections... .....31-37 

A Supplementary Reading a The His- 
tory of Japan—Rebecca E. Hall... 
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| Your . Choice Easily Secured. 


Every person aiming to keep well informed should have 
a good dictionary. We have arranged to give the three 
works here illustrated as a reward for securing subscrip- 
tions for our journals and orders for our reproduced photo- 
graphs. . 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, shown at left, is 
the 1903 edition of this great work. For the average per- 
son it is as satisfactory as the more expensive /nternation- 
al. It is given, charges prepaid, asa reward for earning 
400 points. This work is elegantly bound in sheep, index- 
ed, and is 11x 9% x 4 inches in size ahd weighs 9 pounds. 

ks “‘tabihenintd ike’ ts Webster's New Standard Dictionary. Anew work. 
reward for earning 400 points. ©Chool and office edition, bound in black silk pebbled 

cloth, sprinkled edges, side and back in gold let- 

ters, 26 full page plates, six of which are colored, over 900 illustrat- 
ions. It is6x8 inches in size, 154 inches thick and weighs 24 
pounds—convenient size for desk use. Given, postpaid, as a re- 
ward for earning 175 points. 

Webster’s International Dictionary, unquestionably the 
standard dictionary of the world today. New edition with a sup- 
plement of 25,000 additional words, phrases and definitions. 
New plates throughout. Royal quarto, 2364 pages, 5,000 illus- 
trations. Prepared undef the direct supervision of W. T, 
Harris, Ph. D,, LL. D., United States Commissioner of 
Education, assisted by a large corps of competent special- xe? This Dice 
ists and editors. Standard authority of the U. S. Su- ON tionary bound 
preme Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U. S. AS in cloth given as 
Government Printing Office and of nearly all schoolbooks. x ’ a reward for earn- 

ing 175 points. 


Warmly commended by College Presidents, State Su- 
perintendents of Schools, and other Educators. Bound in sheep and indexed, Given, postpaid, as a reward 
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_for earning 1,050 points. 


The Point System is used in giving all premiums to those working for us, the value of each premium being ex- 
pressed in points, and a specific number of points being allowed for securing each subscription, etc. The full 
amount collected must be remitted to us. 


Schedule of Points Allowed No allowance can be made for sending+ your 


For securing each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor at $ .50 we allow 25 points own subscription. If you are unable to 
‘* threesyear ‘‘ = + eee ee earn as t number of poi 

yearly # ** World’s Events < £2" wth? LBB ufficient " ae fully 

os “ “ 4.00 “ §9 « cover the premium desired, the deficiency 


‘‘ threeeyear ‘“  ** 
“* yearly “ ‘* Primary Plans “ 1.00 ‘* 50 * may be made up by remitting ONE CENT 


For every dollar of photograph orders taken we allow 40 points. No allowancecan for each deficient point. To illustrate: 
be made for sending your own subscription. . : , , 
Suppose you desire Webster’s International 
Dictionary. 1,050 points must be earned. You may be able to earn only 700 points. The balance of 350 points 
may be made up by remitting 350 cents or $3.50. Each point represents one cent of value in all our premiums. 
By a little effort in getting orders for us-your choice of one of these dictionaries can easily be secured. 


Latest and Best Novels Given as Premiums. 


Copyright Novels, the best of recent issue, given as rewards for 
securing subscriptions to our journals. 


LIST NO. 1. Your Choice for 100 Points. Vel! nid Ol 


Any novel in the following list can be secured as a reward for earn- ly di ACG > Hk 2 
ing one hundred points, provided 12c extra be sent for mailing. As 
many titles as may be desired can be obtained on these terms. 

Gordon Keith, by Thomas Nelson Page 


he Crisis, by Winston Churchill 
8 Spots, by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


To Have and t To Hold, by Johnston 


Gle ho 
The s gan oat -g gf 4 Ev. ane Wilson 


The oni of the Wiia, by Jack London 
Audrey, by Ma 
pes 4 ttle Shep! rd of Ki lagdom Come, by John Fox, Jr. 
» by Alice Caldwell Hegan 
rell of the 2 Blessed betes. by Irving Bacheller 
The Virginian, by, Owen Wister 

If others are desired, ask fora copy of our extended list. We can 
furnish all the newest and best novels—those listed at not more than 
$1.50—on the above terms. 


LIST NO. 2. Your Choice for 50 Points. 


The following list embraces some of the ry popular of recent titles; ail are elegantly bound in cloth, Thousands have been sold at $1.50 
ured same 


























_ each. We give them as a reward for cerning 50 Points, provided 12 centsextra be sent for mailing. Any number orall can be seo’ on 
basis—50 points and postage for each volume 


The Mi E. Hough Wee MacGregor, By J. J. Ball The Girl at the Half Way House, F. Hough 
(Rrge Barr i McCutcheon Uncle Terry, Charles Clark Munn Janice Meredith. Paul Pscoser Fora — 


Ci 7 Hall Caine Dorothy Vernor fhe Beauty of Haddon Hall The Helmet of Nav; Bertha Runkle 
xman iy Caine Hester Blair, w rth m ay Carac Castle Crane da Barr McCutcheon 
nerhassett, Felton Pidgin Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles Felton Pidgin The Hound of the Baskervilles, A. C. Doyle 

Our journals offer unusual opportunities to club raisers, NORMAL INSTRUTOR and PRIMARY PLANS appeal to teachers, and students preparing 
to teach, and Wor.Lp’s Events appeals to all intelligent persons. As the subscription price of WorLp’s Events is to be increased to $1.00 a year 
on June Ist, subscriptions can be easily secured during the intervening time. Sample copies, blanks, etc., cheerfully sent on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FOR THE LADIES 


Coat made by the National Cloak 
and Suit Company of New York 
York City. The goods of the 


National Suit and Cloak 
,Company 

are well and favorably known 
to ladies all over the country. 
A wide range in quality of 
goods and styles -is offered for 
choice. Their Spring Catalogue 
for 1904 Shows 120 styles of 
tailor-made suits, traveling 
gowns, walking and dress skirts. 
Every suit is made to order and 
fit guaranteed, Under their 
system the purchaser can select 
material and style as well by 
mail as in a dressmaker’s es- 
tablishment. 


Tailored Suits from $8 to $50. 
An Elegant Suit for $20. 
Skirts from $4 to $20. 


A Handsome Skirt for $10, 


Jackets from $7 to $30. 


A Beautifal Jacket for $15. 





Scie « oneal” tt 


Send for our Suit and Shoe 
Cata)ogue. 


Procure Suits and Shoes Without Money 


Any Suit, Jacket, Skirt or Rain’ 





=) 


FOR THE MEN 


The very best. grade of Gentle- 
men’s Clothes are made by ; 

Kirschbaum & Company 

They are noted for style, quality 
and fit, and are worn by well—dressed 
men in all parts of the country. 
They have the style and appearance 
of the best tailor-made goods and 
are made of the best material. 


Suits from $10 to $40. 


By our system you can select the . 
pattern of the 
goods desired 5 
choose style | EET an 
of make and be.assured of perfect fit. 

The Kirschbaums are leaders in 
styles in gentlemen’s clothes. 

A $20 Suit can be earned by 


securing only 2,000 Points 
under our Premium Plan. 










Begin work at once and secure, 
without the expenditure of any 
money, a fine Spring or Summer 
Suit. 

Send for our Suit and Shoe Cata- 
logue. 





Any of these articles can be had by securing subscriptions to our periodicals—Normal 
Instructor, World’s Events and Primary Plans, These, as well as all of our premiums, 
are awarded according to the Point System. A schedule and fuller description of the 
System is given on the preceding page. 

Norte THis: If you should fail to earn the full number of Points necessary to secure the article 
desired, your efforts are not wasted. You get full value for all Points secured, and you can send 
cash for whatever balance is needed at the rate of one cent foreach Point. The most comprehensive, 
equitable and attractive Premium System ever devised. 


Kens for our Suit and Shoe Catalogue and secure your Spring or Summer Suit or Shoes. 9 


“Walk-Over” Shoes for Men 





AE cme Ris ctl erm. ellaandacie 











“Queen Quality” Shoes for Women 


The “Queen Quality’ Shoe is, perhaps, the most popular and best 
known moderate-priced ladies shoe on the market. It is sold in first- 
class stores all over the country. A large variety of styles to select 


A fine line of Gentlemen’s Shoes, first-class in quality and moderate 
in price, scientifically planned, perfectly made. Large variety of styles 
and leathers, to suit any taste. From catalogue the exact shoe desired 


from and a perfect fit assured. ‘Queen Quality” is a synonym of | can be selected and a perfect fit assured, 
‘ aliti ‘ 
good style and perfect wearing qualities, s Price $3.50 to $4.00. 
Oxfords, $2.50. Regular, $3.00. It will take but little effort under our 


Special Sty 
Premium Plan to earn a pair of 


50 Cents Extra. 
- A few hours work will suffice these shoes. 
Send for our Suit and 


to earn enough points to 
secure a fine pair of shoes. Shoe Catalogue and 
select the shoe 


Send for our Suit and 
Shoe Catalogue and that you 
begin work at desire. 
once. 


Ge) 



































Men's 
Oxford. 


Fine Shoes for 
No. 831. 





Vici Calf Blucher 
No, 822. 























LF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New York.) 
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| Teachers Wanted to Visit x 
School Boards 


% and represent the only Non Trust school and 
church furniture and school supply house in ¥ 


@ the U.S. : 
Very Dre@iable Vocation Work. Engage § 
territory now. ‘ 


‘Model 


Series 
Maps” 


$16.50 for Set of 
Eight. The Only 
Strictly up-to-date 
Maps published. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Milwaukee. 








CHRISTIAN CONSERVATORY 


Good music under good environmeut. Strong faculty 
in all departments. Concert companies organized for 
Lyceum Bureaus. Professional engagements secured. 

. 20 PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. Frank B, Felton, Manager. 


Oratory, Expression, 
Physical Ott tiga #3 
Culture, 
Schools of Express 


Prof. Edward Amherst Dtt ‘vill “4 ope 2onduct 
the summer classes, 
Cor. Monroe and Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Commence July 5th, Six weeks. Free circular. 


SECOND HAND SchootbookA 
hy actuwrmail,, hoithaid. “Sue, 
aqow-wurastiow NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Ca dncas 
Wade Wable, 31-35 sian 


STUDY LAW uc Home 


law by mail ‘a> 
ents for prac- 












a 
SPONDENCE 
so ter LAW, 
810 Maiestic Bldg, Detroit. Mich. 


DRILLS Send for cata- 
PLAYS logue to 
RECITATIONS }) Joseph F. Wagner 
OPERETTAS | 9 Barclay St., 
ETC., ETC. New York- 


LEARN PIANO TUNING. 


This profession successfull M taught by mail 4 a new 
scientific method. Our Director is the originator of 
teaching piano tuning by mail, and inventor of the 
TUNE-A-PHONE, a necessary and invaluable assis- 
tanttothetuner. You can double your income by 
tuning pianos during your spare time, Write today fo 
our free illustrated prospectus’ Niles Bryant ool 
of Piano Tuning, 17 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


TEACHERS! ATTENTION! 











| for relief in old age or in case of break- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Pensions for Teachers. 


Pensions for teachers have been es- 
tablished in every country in Europe 
excepting Great Britain, Spain and 
Turkey. In Great Britain the teach- 
ers themselves have established a union 
which pays annuities to disabled 
teachers, and the same is true in some 
other countries where pensions are 
granted by the government; so that 
Spain and Turkey are the only coun- 
tries where the teachers have no hope 


down. In this respect, then, the Unit- 
ed States ranks by the side of Spain and 
Turkey. 

All the states that form the German 
Empire pay pensions both to teachers 
and to their widows and orphans, and 
have done so for nearly one hundred 
years. Conditions vary in different 
states. In Prussia the fund is paid 
mostly by the state and community, 
and the teachers pay a nominal ahfnual 
premium. The maximum pension is 
three-fourths of the salary. In Austria 
the contribution of the teacher is some- 
what larger, but the state and commun- 
ity make up the greater part of the 
pension fund. . 

Holland has a state scheme of pen- 
sioning teachers which has been in 
force for twenty-five years, and teachers 
can claim retirement with pension if 
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AND TEACHERS WORLD 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY ccmpentons. soverncases tutors. 200 teachers wanted for pati 


yy a een tutors. 200 teachers wanted for putiis 
NOAH LEONARD, PH. D., Manager, =; 


22 THe F HIER, ie Depts As SyR Nee, N. ¥. 
Tt Pratt Teachers’ ‘haus 


70 Fifth Avenue 
Recommends college and norm pl gee specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families, 








fe ——__ New York 
Receives, at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM.0O. PRATT. Mér. 





DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do ot know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for you. 


HARLAN P FRENCH 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 
EDUCATIONAL 


PE N N (E) ALLENTOWN, PA. B U R EAU 


24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


WARRENSBURG. TEACHERS (AGENCY Gyittoma. Best of service oe West and 


middle west. 
EASTE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency 

EstablfShed 1890 
Normal Teachers Agency { 
SCHERMERHORN — ; TEACHERS’ Agency, 


afr - re 


TEACHERS’ 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 
732 Boston Biock, 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 232.2czize, Succ 











Miss E. F. Foster, Mer. 





Register with us and improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied with modern teachers, B. 
F. Clark, Manager,407 Cannon Place, Troy N.Y. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 














| res after ten years of service, 
or for old age at sixty-five; the maxi- | 
mum being two-thirds of the salary. 
The state provides a large portion of | 
all pensions from the public treasury. | 
In Belgium the money for pensions | 
is furnished entirely by the govern- | 
ment; two-fifths by the community, | 
two-fifths by the state, one-fifth by the 
province, and nothing by the teacher. 
Superannuation may begin at the age of 
fifty with thirty years of service, or at 
the age of sixty with fifteen years of 
service. Belgium is the most liberal 
country in Europe in regard to teachers’ 
pensions, and France perhaps the least 
so.—School and Home Education. . 





A New Basis for Scholarships 


Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Ill., has established in the College of 
Liberal Arts one hundred scholarships, 
open to students from any part of the 
country who may be able to comply with 
the conditions. The scholarships are to 
be assigned upor a new basis which re- 
sembles in some respects that of the 
Rhodes scholarships. The chief emphasis 
in the selection of students will be laid 
upon promise of superior achievement or 





The New York ACTING 


School of 
bg platform 


can teach you how to speak from the 

with correctness =< gesture, style and diction. Send 
for prospectus free. 

Address Suite 228, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACTING, 1204-1210 Beet New York City. 


Louisiana Purchase and Territory. 


Pana 
ial awards for the best. For particulars ray Ay m- 
Petition, P. O, Box 158,Madison A ve.,.New York City. 


JOURNALISM— 


We train by 3 mail to do every branch of literary work fi 
Bewspaper and magazine. Write for ‘ ‘the How of It” 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ———. 
204 Majestic Detroit, M 


LEARN PRO READING. 


Biationa 
BR DEN L, ak once. 


Teachers If you are in need of nice 


Bielomes, Records, or 
will try and 
SUPPLY plone 70 ee, 





Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. 














ING SCHOOL 





RGUMENTS or Pe furnished for debates or 
be specified. 


probable fitness for public service after 
leaving college. The principal elements 
to be considered in the selection of ap- 
plicants are force of character and power 
of leadership; qualities of manhood, 
such as energy, truth, courage, and so 
on; intellectual ability so marked as to 
make it clearly worth the while to devote 
to its training the time, money, and 
effort involved ina college education; 
physical vigor such as will justify the 
hope that if the candidate completes the 
college course he will be in good physi- 
cal condition to meet the problems of 
actual life, and qualities of temper and 
bearing such as give evidence of the 
probable acquisition of the manner of the | 
educated gentleman. The faculties of 

high schools and academies will be in- 

vited to nominate candidates from their 
graduates, and from this eligible list the 

university will select the most promising 








= each in ad- 
ilmington, Del. 


vance, P. 8, 


NLLOCK, Box 157, 





applicants for the scholarships. 





13th year. The BEST AGENCY FOR NORTHWESTERN POSITIONS. mL plans of 


Registry. Agency Manual Free, lets, irements for T * Core 
tificates | n Northwestern States, byed) Ty ty ry Position.” Each 10 cents. 








EACHERS 2 . 

J Cc om /\ = Always has vacanies for competent Teachers. We deal with Schoo! 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable ; membership fee not neces- 
sary. Now isthe time toenroll. W rite today for = Manual, 

=aen-a-9-00n 14 0 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ie. 








THE MONTANA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Montana Teachers’ Agency operates in the best fleldin the United States. Highest salaries 
opportunities for professional advancement. Big demand for grade teachers and specialists in 
Brancbes, Music, Kindergartens, Manual Training, and Drawing. Schools in the West pay the highest salaries 
to Superintendents and Principals We need first class teachers to fill vacancies in all lines of school work. 
Write for application blank to-day. W.H. RALSTON, Manager, Billings, Montana. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington, 
D. C, 208 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 414 Century 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 538 Cooper Bullding, 
Denver, Col. $13 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash, 
Seventh St. Portland, Ore, 420 Parrot Building, San 
Francisco, Cal, 525 Stimson "Bloc k, Los Angeles, Cal, 

Will send Agency Manual on application, 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


Or self-study, easily learned by the simple, legible, 
rapid PE RNIN Highest awards and endorse- 
ments; used ay taught all over the world. 

book on approval; FR EE lesson and pamphlets, 
Write H.M.Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich, 


Home Kindergarten 


a ! 








NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
largest and best in the South 
2000 Teachers placed in 1903. 


More will be needed this year. Write for 
booklet and new plan of Registration. 


R. LEE DAVIS, Mngr., Lexington, Ky. 
for schools and col- 


TEACHERS WANTED (ere New 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies ‘of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 

















Text 











ing can be made on a Lawton : : 
. Simplex Printer. No wash- School Instruction by Mail. 
ing. ne St eer. * Parents write for Catalague. 
of work, mts wanted, HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
LAWTON & CO., 3° 30 Vesey 8t,, New York. 111 Home Bank Building, Detroit,Michigan. 








SALARY 3 EXPENSES 


Paid in cash weekly. Permanent position for a few 
mer of education and push, or women of refinement 
and freedom, who can represent Old Reliable Houses 
in limited or extensive traveling work. Attractive and 
So. business, No experience or capital required. 

id good pay sure, Great opportunity for 
per month, as many 


Teachers can materially !ncrease both salary and 


position by learning shorthand. The Paterson 

System the easiest and most perfect system for 

mail instruction. Kach student receives the per- 

sonal supervison of Mr. H. Graham Paterson, 

Official Instructor of Shorthand, edu, dept,Chicago 
M. C. A. Write today for full information, 


PATERSON INSTITUTE 


Teachers earning less then THE 
1231 Association Building, Chicago, 


now representing us will testify 
TRAVELING MANAGER,914 Monon Block, Chicago, !!!. 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


~<SGmanay 
Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
26 John St., New York. 


Iitinois. 

















Nes. ore, ai, 444. 


$18.00 SALARY $18.00 





FOR to appoint agents to represent our Educational Literature, School Books,Maps, Books, FOR 
Globes. No canvassing, straight salary payable end of each week. Either latles or 
WOMEN gentlemen os e with us, very one succeeds. Highest references given and requir- 
ed. Send self: dressed stam ped envelope for immediate y. If you want our cat- 

alogue send 15 cts. for NAT ONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION, Berwyn, Illinois. 








The Spring Drag. 

By Prudence Barnard, Directress, The 
Grecian School of Physical Culture, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Somewhere I have read a sporting 
expression to the effect that ‘‘the race 
is won in the home stretch’’ and if this 
is true the poor teachers will certainly 
lose, for all the run is out of them be- 
fore they get half way down the home 
stretch: Physical strength is sufficient 
to carry safely through the fall and 
winter, but the spring term is all done 
upon nerve strength. 

The problem is the same as the one 
which confronted the architect of the 
‘*wonderful one huss shay;’’ what we 
have to do is to recognize that the 
weakest place must bear the strain, and 

‘*—only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest,’’ 

Physical culture is a very broad 
term and every teacher thinks she 
knows a little bit about it, but the 
verbal instructors in Physical Culture 
invariably miss the real essence of 
physical science; they do nut succeed 
in teaching the conservation of nerve 
force and this is the vital thing neces- 
sary to take the ‘‘dray’’ off the spring 
term. A woman's health and a woman's 
heart should spring when the grass and 
trees spring. 

Spring is the morning of the year 
and spring fever and physical lassitude 
are sure signs of dissipation the night 
before. If you have that ‘‘brown 
taste’ in your mouth in the spring, 
you may be sure that you have not 
learned the true secret of the kind of 
health that sparkles and overflows with 
rich blessings. 

Overwrought is the word that best 
expresses it and this is the unfortunate 
spring condition that robs the year of 
its sucesses. In the spring, when the 
school board is making plans for the 
next, year, the poor teacher whose fate 
is hanging in the balance is  over- 
wrought. The days becomea ~~ dreary 
round; the diversions of evening mean 
only»so much more drudgery; the 
spring drag has robbed her of all the 
vivacity and brilliancy natural to her 
in-normal health. : 

In the spring, the climax of the 
teacher's year, the time when she is 
making a vivid last impression on the 
minds of all the friends connected with 
her school circle; the time when she is 
building for the next year—and, how 
often, building for life, at this time of 
all others, she is over- wrought. 

Did. you ever notice how frequently 
it happens that a beautiful spring day 
brings the children home with stories 
of the teacher’s impatience or injustice? 
What does it signify? The spring 
drag is on. The teacher is  over- 
wrought. Nerve control, mental cun- 
trol and balance have been lost for a 
fatal moment, all for the lack of per- 
fect health. The strain is too great, 
and it is hopeless for the teacher to ex- 
pect to coptrul the children unless she 
can first control herself. 

Correct Physical Culture brings rest; 
it brings ease. I teach my pupils that 
thé forced control is all wrong and I 
help them to gain the control which is 
founded upon calm and physical suffi- 
ciency. Correct Physical Culture en- 
ables a woman to exert a more health- 
ful, happy influence; it makes her a 
tonic to all who meet her at the break- 
fast table, and it makes her ‘‘fine and 
fit’’ at the spring of the day and the 
spring of the year. 
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An IDEAL CYCLOPEDIA in an IDEAL REVOLVING BOOKCASE 

















The learning of all the Ages,the wisdom of all the Sages, ‘‘on tap ’ 
is quoted here, at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 














Few teachers, students 


Questions Answered « ters ne an as 


quate conception of the 
help to be had in answering questions—persistent, unavoidable, worth-while ques- 
tions arising in their own minds, and, daily, in the lives of children—easily, quick- 
ly and surely correct, answers to which can be found in a first-class Cyclopedia 
and Dictionary. 


Make a note as the hours of one day go by, of the things, 
little and large, which come up in ordinary conversation, 
in reading your daily paper, magazine, or any book, even 
fiction; in your walk about the country or town; espec- 
ially the questions incidental and collateral to the day’s les- 
sons in your school—things which you and your pupils do 
not know all about—then hunt them up in a first-c 
Cyclopedia and Unabridged Dictionary. 


Solomon, Aristotle or Lord Bacon, wouid have 
jumped with joy and wonder had they found such 
a rich mine of learning as now is easily within 
reach of every teacher and every pupil, every- 
where. ; 

The saying that a first-class Cyclopedia and Dictionary 
is ‘‘better than a College education’ is no hyperbole, 
Get both if you can. The college may be beyond reach : 
the Cyclopedia you can easily get—for only $1.00 a 
month—it will save you more than that in work and. 
worry almost any week, and help you to a bigger salary 
next contract day. 

A point of incidental but infinite worth to pupils is the 
help along the road of the ‘‘inductive method.’’ When 
they ask questions, make them hunt the answers. Ask 
them questions(‘‘any fool can etc,’’ and let them find the 
answers. The good habit will grow. They will begin to 
observe, and think—and then they are on the rising road 
which has no end. 


The Imperial Cyclopedia and Dictionary. 
' 40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages and 7000 Illustrations. 


A library of Universral Knowledge and an 
Unabridged Dictionary of the English Language 
in one alphabetical order. 

$1.00 a month, till you own it—delivered to 
you complete at once—no money in advance—- 
sent prepaid subject to return if not satisfactory. 

It is the largest but one of all American Cy- 
clopedias. ' 

Most people will prefer it to any other at any 
price. 

It is sharply up-to-date, published Dec. 1903. 


What Normal 


It costs but a fraction of the price of any other 
that will compare with it. 

It is an Ideal Handy Size—the only such 
Cyclopedia. 

A magazine, ‘‘Knowledge,’’ 1000 pages free 
with the Cyclopedia, will keep it up-to-date as 
no other Cyclopedia will do. 

A Revolving Book Case, worth $4.00 goes 
with it at half price. 

An easy chance to “‘earn’’ part or all the cost 
is offered, without turning ‘‘book agent.’”’ 


Teachers Think. 


The following are characteristic expressions picked from impromptu letters inclosing remit- 
tances, from teachers and others who have got the Cyclopedia in response to our advertisements 
in this magazine. Such cordiality and enthusiasm must mean merit—high merit—low cost. 


Eminently satisfactory. The longer I use the better 
I like. Don’t see how I managed without them.— 
MISS T. GOLDSMITH, Hutchinson, Minn. 

I find them fully as good as the circulars represent 
them.—H. S. LAUGHLIN, Bowmanville, Canada. 

I am much pleased with the work. —REV. F. R. 
SMITH, Newborr, Ga. 

To say that it pleases me is not adequate expression. 
I am delighted with it, and find it to be more than you 
recommended it.—I, B. ALFORD, Fate, Texas. 

I have it in the school and the students are delighted 
with it, I am greatly pleased with it myself. It is very 
handy, neat and attractive and comprehensive. —CHAS. 
THOMPSON, Westminister, Texas. 

I shall certainly show and talk up the oyclopedia, for 
Iam just delighted with it.—W.-J. HEATH, P. M., 
Mingus, Texas. 

Inclosed you will find $10.00 as part payment. I am 
proud of my set.—D. R. RISER, Ninety Six, S. C. 

We use the Cyclopedia every evening, and enjoy it 
immensely. —MRS. IRENE E. G. TEMPLE, Hopkin- 
ton, Mass. 

Every teacher should have the Imperial.—A. W. 
GIVENS, Surrey, N. Dakota. 

I am well pleased, and here inclose the first pay- 
ment.—I. B.. BRYANT, Lovelady, Texas. 


All my fondly cherished hopes are realized. The 
books far excel anything else I have seen.—W. J. 
STAMPS, Van Buren, Ark. 

I am more than pleased. The Imperial is the handi- 
est, most concise and most comprehensive of any I 
have seen.—REV. PERCY T. FENN, D. D., Ph. D., 
Texarkana, Texas. © . 

I enclose $10.00 as one payment. I am very well 
satisfied.-JOSEPH ROSIER, Superintendent Schools, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

I am delighted with the Imperial Cyclopedia and 
Dictionary, and heartily recommend it.—E. JOSIAH 
PRESCOTT, Friend Minister, Fall River, Mass. 

I found the work to be as represented, and am more 
than pleased with it—HOMER IL. PETERSON, Troy, 
Idaho. * 

The books have pleased all who have examined them, 
and I think several orders will result.—WM. PENCE, 
Novelty, Mo. 

Is just what I need.—W. L. TURNER, Winfield, Tex. 

Am very much pleased, and inclose check for first . 

ment. You may send me some circulars. —ETHAN 
A. CARTER, Berkley Springs, W. Va. 

Gives good satisfaction, being all that it is repre- 
sented io be; yes, and more.—S. P. KINNEY, Helena, 
Mont. : 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y.. or John B. Alden, Manager, Bible House, N. Y. City. 
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A Reading—The History of 
Arbor Day. 


We are told that the custom of tree 
planting is an old one among the Ger- 
mans, who in the rural districts practice 
a commendable habit of having each 
member of the family plant a tree Whit- 
suntide, which comes forty days after 
Easter. 

The old Mexican Indians also plant 
trees on certain days of the year When 
the moon is full, naming them after 
their children; and the ancient Aztecs 
are said to have planted a tree every time 
a child was born, giving it the name of 
the child. 

But to the Honorable J. Sterling Mor- 
ton of Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture 
in the Cleveland cabinet, belongs the 
honor of instituting our American Arbor 
Day. It wasat an annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State. Board Agriculture, 
held in the city of Lincoln, January 4, 
1872, that Mr. Morton introduced the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, that Wednesday the 1oth day 
of April, 1872, be and the same is hereby 
especially set apart and consecrated for 
tree planting in the state of Nebraska, and 
the State Board of. Agriculture hereby 
name it Arbor Day, and to urge upon the 
people of the state the vital importance 
of tree planting, hereby offer a premium 
of one hundred dollars to the agricultural 
society of that county in Nebraska which 
shall upon that day plant properly the 
largest number of trees; and a farm li- 
brary of twenty-five dollars worth of 
books to that person, who on that day, 
shall plant properly, in Nebraska, the 
largest number of trees. 

After a little debate as to the name, 
some preferring Silvan instead of Arbor, 
the resolution was unaniniously adopted. 

A second resolution was likewise 
adopted, asking the newspapers of the 
state to keep the matter constantly before 
the people until the appointed day; and 
the result was the planting of over a mil- 
lion trees in Nebraska on April 10, 1872. 

From this beginning on that western 
prairie the movement has spread in an 
ever widening circle whose circumfer- 
ence today sweeps from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, while all appreciate the 
poet’s thought: 


‘What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants in sap and leaf and wood, 

In love of home and loyalty, 

And far-cast thought of civie good, 

His blessings of the neighborhood, — 

Who in the hollow of his hand 

Holds all the growth of all our land: 

A Nation’s growth from sea to sea 

Stirs in his heart who plants a tree.’’ 
— Selected. 


of 


Martha Vineyard Summer Institute. 

This famous Summer School, the oldest 
of them all, is now developing large plans 
for the coming session next July. In ad- 
dition to the School of Methods and 
twenty or more Academic Classes it has 
a department of Oratory and Voice ‘cul- 
ture and a department of Supervision. 
This latter course will be of great use to 
all young superintendents and those de- 
siring to become such. It gives three 
lectures a day for three weeks. For the 
Methods class there are one hundred and 
thirty lectures for one .tuition. The 
School is at the seaside with many at- 
tractions, See advertisement in this 
number. 
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NOTE. 


Busy Work Examination Series For 1904. NOW READY. 


Why not use these printed slips and hold an examination in your 
school once a week? Last year we mailed this series eve’ 
weeks. This year we send you the completed 10 weeks 

jects by return mail, in either or all of the three following series. 





week for 10 
in all sub- 





|]. contains 1250 examination slips besi 
all Five Subjects, $1.00 postpaid. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and ADVANCED GRADES, 
10 Weeks’ Work in Arithmetic (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 
10 Weeks’ Work in Grammar (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 2 

10 Weeks’ Work in U. S. History (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 
10 Weeks’ Work in Civil Government (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 

10 Weeks’ Work in Geography (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 

Norte. There are 25 slips all alike, in Each subject for each of the 10 weeks’ 
work. These are distributed one to each pupil. 
answers for the teacher’s use in prety subject for every week. Theabove series 
es the answers. 


SERIES NO. 3. 
$.25 


125 
25 
.25 


There isa complete set of 


Price of Series No. 3, 





answers for teacher's use. 


\ BUSY WORK EXAMINATION SERIES FOR 1903. 
Note. Teachers who did not use this series during 1903, can order them now. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE and ADVANCED GRADES. 


10 Weeks’ Work Gecgraphy (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) $.25 
10 Weeks’ Work Arithmetic (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) .25 
10 Weeks’ Work History and Civics (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 25 
10 Weeks’ Work Grammar (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 25 
10 Weeks’ Work Literature (250 Exam. Slips with Ans.) 25 


]] All of the above Five Subjects Price $1.00 
Nore. There are 25 slips all alike or 1250 s 


SERIES NO. 2, 


a, age 
ips in this series besides the 





| Special Offer good at any time. 








BALL PUBLISHING CO., 


BUSY WORK EXAMINATION SERIES FOR 1903. 
FOR ADVANCED PRIMARY GRADES, 


10 Weeks’ Work in Language (250 Exam. Slips.) $. 

10 Weeks’ Work in Geography (250 Exam. Slips. ) 

10 Weeks’ Work in Arithmetic (250 Exam. Slips.) 

10 Weeks’ Work in Spelling (250 Exam. Slips.) 

10 Weeks’ Work in Literature (250 Exam. Slips.) 
Price of the above series complete $.75. 
All three series complete, for $2.00, post- 
paid. The Primary and one Intermediate for $1.50, postpaid. Series No. 2 
and 3 $1.75 postpaid. Any one subject in any series $.25 postpaid. 


HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 


THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, FOR $2.00, 


ALPHABET & NUMBER CARDS. 


250 (Cut up), Letter ten complete alphabets, licts 
250 (Cut up), Figures, number cards, lic., 2 for 25c, 





* 


SERIES NO. 1. 
e Our report cards are peymes in colors, same as | 
25 our Busy Work Series, (advertised above), and on 
25 the best Bristol-board. About the size of an en- 
aa velope, When ordering, state the length of term 
25 desired, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, or 10 months, 15 cents per 
25 dozen, 80 for 6) cents, 100 for §1., 200 for $1.50 400, #3. 
25 OUR WEEKLY MERIT CARD has found 


it 








STUDY THE 











CONTENTS 
with Ans. in Arithmetic, 
with Ans. in fam mar. é 
with Ans. in Geographycs 
with Ans. in Physiology. 
with Ans. in Methods, 
with Ans. in Civil Govern 
with Ans. in U. 8. History. 
with Ans. in English Comp. 
with Ans. in Boo keeping. 
with Ans. in School Law, 
with Ans. in Algebra. 
wee Ans, in Gen. Literature, 
with Ans, in Gen. History. 
with Ans, in Rhetoric 
with Ans. in Astronomy, 
with Ans. in Botany, 
with Ans. in Physics, 
with Ans. in Chemistry, 
with Ans. in Geometry. 
with Ans, in Zoology. 
with Ans.in Geology. 
with Ans Latin. 





. in 
with Ans. in School Economy 
PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25c.; ANY 4 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 





PUPIL’S REPORT CARD. 


8 way in many of the best schools. 50 for $1.00, 





ow“ 





Box 8, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


F 


For the News, THE 
For the Pu 
MASTER, (a new monthly), the above three 
ers will be sent 1 year each on receipt of 55 centa, 


Our Clubbing Rates For Papers. 


‘or the Home, VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
WORLD’S EVENTS (FINE), 

ila in School, The LITTLE SCHOOL- 

pap- 

















in the original school, founded in 
1890. Takesspare time only. Plan 
judges and educa- 


cess in business an: 


yublic life. Three courses} 
‘ollege, Preparatory and 
Business Law. Craduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Speeia! offer now. 
Handsome catalogue free. 


at 








Pretty Reward Cards, 30c. 


10 O ed sizesand styles. Worth 
double, Send for free cat 

. . logs of Artistic Prize Cards 
Entertainments, Teachers Books, Blackboard Sten- 
cils ete., also our special premium offers. 
MARCH BROTHERS, iavenen, Ohio. 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid a7on to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham. argaret E. Sangster, 

and others. Established . 





1890. Send for leaflet K 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 122° Ave: 


NEW YORK. 
IN TEN 


WEEKS 
You can at your own home, by the 
Meisterschaft System, 
Learn to 8) fluently Spanish, French, Italian or 
German, pils taught as ifactually in the presence 
ofthe teacher. Terms $5.00 for each language. Ques- 
tions answered and exerc!ses corrected free of charge. 
Part I (3 Lessons), sent on receipt of 25 cents, 
Meisterschaft Publishing Company, 
210 Summer S8t., - - . - Boston, Mass. 


EARN MONEY IN VACATION. 








$100. or over during their vacation. The work Is 
pleasant and profitable. Begin any time. Stamp for 
particulars, 


CARNEGIE BOOK COMPANY, 
$6 Fifth Ave,, - - Chicago, Iil. 


THE PRINTOGRAPH 


A Rubber Composition, Duplicating plate. NO 
WASHING, A blotter absorbs the surplus ink. Send 
for circular and prices, 

THE PRINTOGRAPH 

2 South 20th. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shorthand Typewriting .Pooxseerine 


oughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. BD, N. 
Strayer’s Business College, fialtimore, Md, 














send for circulars of our DEGREE NOR- 
MAL COURSE, which you can take by | 
mail in connection with our ‘‘Summer 
Resident Work.'’ Write Pres. Oska- 
loosa Normal College, Box 478, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 





Writes cards at licts per 
dozen. Lessons in pen 
manship by correspond- 
ence. Send for circular. 


y 





Mt. Morris Il, 
Business men need you. Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute 


Young pople All pupils located, Send for 


Catalogue. KE. M. Wolf. Mer.. Oswego, N. Y. 


60 for 20c. 25 for 10c. assort- 


Last summer we had nearly 300 teachers who made | 


searcy | I}linols Medical College 
CHICAGO, 
300 (Summer School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy.) 
TEACHERS Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres 
lelienaees B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean 
Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years of at least 7 months 
| AT each. 
ILLINOIS Pharmacy Course 
| Two years of six months each, 
ceca Training School for Nurses 
COLLEGR Two years in practical study in 
x residence—regular graduating 
| CHICAGO course, 
er For particularsapply to W. C. 
nde SANFORD, M. D., Secretary, Col- 
1902-03 lege, 180 to 199 Washington Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 


CUT THIS OU 























F YOU ARE INTERESTED 


In an open and free discussion upon the 
irregularities of the English Lan- 
guage, you should read 


“OUR LANGUAGE 
AS IT SHOULD BE” 


A New Magazine for Teachers, Scholars 
and Pupils, 


The Language Publishing Co., 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Send 5e for saniple copy to 





Shorthand in 30 Days. 


Special rates for teachers. Boyd’s Syllabic Short 
hand uses only 
in 30 days without interfering with other duties. 
No ruled lines; no shading; nothing to confuse. 
Teachers need it for use at institutes, association 
meetings, Worth all it costs for use at one meeting. 
Complete first lesson, testimonials and special re- 
duced rate offer to teachers sent on receipt of two 2 
cent stam ps. 
Chicago Correspondence Schools, Inc., 

1043 National Life Building, Chicago, Il. 


' ' 
An Outline of United States History, 
By H. EB. Wentworth, 
Saltonstall School, Salem, Mass. Just the thingin re 
view work in the upper grammar grades; for teacher 


and pupil. Single copy, 15 cents; $1 perdoz, Address 
H. E. Wentworth, 4Summit Avenue, Salem, Mass. 








If you want 100 different 
samples of magazines and 
newspapers & send with l0c. for 1 year’s subscription to 
The Welcome Guest, the best original magazine publish- 
ed which you will receive for 12 long months & 100 sam- 





ples as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland,M 


PIF VOU ARE INTERESTED 





9 characters and can be learned | 


| AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
'LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 





ASSORTMENT R, 


This is one of the prettiest and moat desirable cards 


ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. 
There are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed, and cut out edge. The back- 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of 
pink roses, The illustration gives but a faint idea of 
their beauty. The printing on the panel at the top of 
the card reads, ‘With best wishes of your teacher, 
Rose E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 24, 1904." This 
will be changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if 
desired. 

Price 5c. each, A for $l. Add 25c, extra on each or- 
der for the printing on the panel. 

OTHER GIFT CARDS, 

24x34, 50c. per 100 or pro rata; 3\4x5%, embossed, 
80c. per 100 or pro rata; 4\4x6, embossed, Isc. each ; 
5x7, embossed, 2c, each ; 7x84, cut out edge, 3c, each ; 
54% x8\4, embossed,cut out edge, 4c, each ; fancy shaped 
with pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c. 
each ; 7x11, embossed and cut out, 6c. each; 9xl1, em- 
bossed and cut out, 8¢, each: small “Merit,” “Per 
fect,” “Good” or ‘Present’ cards printed on colored 
cardboard, 4c. per 100, 

Postpaid—All goods sent postpaid at the prices 
qnoted, Cash must accompany every order, Cata- 


| logue free, 









JOHN WILCOX, 


RADIUM 


Special Illustrated edition on the discovery, manufact- 
ure, properties and possibilities of this marvelous min- 
eral. Most complete magazine compilation ever pub 
lished. Postpaid l0c. Mention this paper, 


Western Miner & Financier, Denver, Colo. 


Milford, N. Y. 
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The “Fillin; 


At this season many classes have finished their 





In” Season 


and the teachers desire some supplementary reading—City or 
Town can’t afford it? —Why yes, just ask your Superintendent to supply you with copies of 


The Famous Five-Cent Classics 


Think of it, a whole class of forty furnished with individual readers for $2.00. You 
are not justified in having your class wade through that old reader again when they can 
_ have new books and stories at this price. 


ing 


Here is the List: 
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FIRST GRADE (Large Type) 25 Story of Columbus 98 of Boone 86 The Dragon’s Teeth (Hawthorne 
2 sop’s Fables—1 26 Story of Israel Put 99 West 93 Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
3 sop’s Fables—2 27 Story of William Penn 100 94 bcd ow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Selections from Asop— 28 Story of Washington 108 126 m Longfellow 
12 Selections from Hsop— 2 29 Story of Franklin 104 
73 ‘Story of the Buds 80 Story of Webster 105 
74 WhatAnnie Saw (Nature Stories) 81 Story of Lincoln 106 SEVENTH GRADE 
77 Flower Friends I. 35 Story of Lowell 107 5. Story of Macbeth 
109 The Butterfly Baby 86 Story of Tenn 108 6, Lays of Ancient Rome--I 
10 Plant Bables , 4&2 Story of Whittier 125 10 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
148 Babes of the Wood 43 Story of Cooper 198 Arc 17 Phili of Pokanoket (Irvi 
144 Babes of the Meadow 44 Story of Fulton 18 The Vo ire 
45 Story ofthe Pilgrims yage, etc. Gn rv et 
46 Story of the Boston ie Party FIFTH GRADE 40 Ancient Mariner 
SECOND GRADE 48 Story of Eli Whitne: 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples < peers (Longfellow 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 4 60 Story of Edison = | ses maa rj tere be 145 Lr pe at ag angieliow) 
61 Story of Hawthorne Chime 
= Jack i Beanstalk oe Story of8. * B Mo 34 Paradise eye hy mtd (Hawthorne) | +4 ne A Washington (Irving) 
76 63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 92. Audubon Fayette i; eal teaee a GRU thenek Pe 
78 II. $4 Story of Zames Watt 1s ‘Stn nate iw co” 176 Life of Lincoln 203 Life of Madison 
79 If. tory ofthe Norsemen 
87 the Springtime I. 69 Puss in Boots 177 Life of Hancock 205 Peter the Great 
185 1. zo Story of rving SIXTH GRADE 
186 II. 7 tory 0: ing 
187 Crusoe IIT. 72 Sory of Pocahontas 15 Legend of Slee oopy Hollow EIGHTH GRADE 
188 Crusoe IV. ‘81 Stor oe rus W. Field 16 Rip Van Winkle, etc. (Irving) 19 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith ) 
189 Children of story FA 95 Pree ies of Revolution I 32 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 37 Othello, etc. (Lamb 
190 Children of (Lexington and Concord) 39 Weare Seven on Someta 38 The Tempest, etc. (Lamb) 
196 Legends ha the 8 Sariragtione II. 96 Stories of Revulution IT. Po janet nape . 2 ra As You Like It (Shakespeare) 
198 Flower World (Brush Studies for Seat Work.) British Drivenfrom Boston) enn ng) erchan‘ of Venice (Shakespeare) 
101 Stories of Revolution ITI. 54 Pied Pi hae “lin (Browning) 53 He the Eighth — oe 
THIRD GRADE (Battle of Long Istand) 5 ia aay ofthe nee. Coen se tbe etc, (Gra 
120 Liberty Bell 57 cones I. Bg re 80 coeee's farday lene (Burns) 
1 Grimm's Fairy Tales—1 67 a Other P 111 The Prisoner of Chillion (Byron) 
‘iio 5 ah he nota Hawihorne) 179 Jhllus Cesar (Shak 
Story of Bryant e ulius (Shakespeare) 
13 Selections from Grimm—1 DOURTH GRADE 129 Great tinal (Frawthorne) 180 Richard III. (Shakespeare) 
14 Selections from Grimm—2 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 89 Story of Longfellow 184 Thomas Jefferson 
20 Stories from Garden and Field 1, 82 Story of Holmes 90 DeSoto 192 John and Samuel Adams 
21 Stories from Garden and Field ITI. 83 Story of LaSalle 91 Marquette 194 Life of Hamilton 





than 5 copies sent prepaid. Order by number. 


Also make selections from 


Rach number contains 32 pages of'Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers, Price 5 cents a copy ; 60centsa dozen. With all orders for less than 5 copies, add 2c postage. <All orders for more 


The Famous Ten-Cent Classics 


Price Ten Cents Each, Postpaid. If less than three are ordered, include 2c each for postage. 


Lamb. 
by I. I By che and Mary Lamb. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
By Charles and Mary 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
Lamb, 


Macaulay. 
Essay on ‘lilton. With introduction and notes by M. A. 


Eaton. 
on y on Addison. With introduction and notes by'M. A. 
n. 
Francis Bacon. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley 
Warren Hastings. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley. 
Lays ef Ancient Rome. With introduction by Donald G. 


Mitchell. 
Milton. 


. Books l.andll. With introduction and notes. 
With introduction and notes, by M, A. Eaton. 


Mitchell. 


Ruskin. 

Sesame and Lilies. With introduction and notes by Jennie 
E, ape author of “Sketches of American Authors 
e Golden River. Edited for young people by Eloise 


Paradise Lost. 
Minor Poems. 


Reveries ct a Bachelor. 


King of th 
Vay. 
Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited, with introduction and notes, by H. C. 
oom. P- A. London, Assistant Lecturer at the South. African 


jurer in English Literature at Streatham ili Hien High 
steer ven. Edited, with introduction and notes, by George 


y, 
Eien pest. Edited, with introduction and mates, Eliza- 
beth Lee, Eecearer in English Literature at Streatham Hill High 
School. 

King Richard Ii. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
w. 5 Ya A., Editor of “He enry V.” 
Like It. tind, with introduction and notes, monet, by 
Lyde, M. ., Sometime Exhibitioner of Queen’s Co: 


font, 
erchant of + Sar eas Edited, with introduction and notes, by 


George H. Ely, B. 
Midsummer z Nighi s Dream. Edited with introduction and 


liege, Cay 
pet bes Night. Edited, with introduction and notes b 


notes, by W. — United Westminister Sch 
a Julius Cacsar. ited with introduction and Notes, by Wal- 
r Den 


Cymbel*e. Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. F. 
Baugust. wy 


4 Landseer. 


1 Raphael, 2 Murillo, 8 Millet. 
18 Millais, 


16 Guido Reni. 17 Sargent. 


Educational Publishing Company, Dep’ t B, 50. Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. | 





King Richard Ill. Edited, with introduction and notes, a F. 
E. Webb, M. A. Sometime Scholar, Queen’s Coflege, ney 
King John. Edited, with introduction and notes, by F. 


Webb, M. A. * Sometime Scholar, , Queen's College, Oxford. 
Hamlet. Edi with introduction and vere he LA Lionel W. 


it. 
Lyde, M. A., Head ‘English Master, Glasgow Acad 
poeriolanus. Edited, with introduction and meten, Thy Walter 


King Henry V. Edited, with introduction and notes, b bs f 
, B. A., English and Classical Master, Tettenhall 


* Edited, with introduction and notes, by Herbert 
A. Baliol College, Oxford, Editor of “English 


Sewell. 
Illustrated. 


Scott. . 


feseien. With introduction and no 
Lay of With Se ae and notes. 


the Last 
Lady of the Lake. With introduction and n: 
Swift. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Voyage to Lilliput. Edited by E. 0. 


Chap 
Gulliver Among the Giants. Edited by E. 0. Chapman. 


Black Beauty. 


Tennyson. 
The Princess. With pa and notes. 
Idylis of the Kin The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 


wee ig ng a Enid. Edited with introduction and notes, 


ton. 
ivile of the King. Volll. Lancelot and Elaine, The Hol 
oll The Pasing of Arthur. Edited, with introduction 


seven by M. A. Eaton. 


Webster. 
Bunker Hill Orations. With introduction and notes by M. A. 
Ascham. 
Schoolmasicr. Edited by Prof. H. Morley. 
Cowper. 
The Task-and Other Poems. With introduction by Prof, H. 
Morley. ‘ 
Table Talk. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley. 
Dickens. 
Cricket on the Hearth. Text com te without notes, 
Christmas Carol. With sketch of ’ life. 


9. Bonheur. 10 VanDyck. 





De Quincey 
Revolt of the Tartars. Edited, with introduction and notes. 


Emerson. 
Nature Essays. With introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 
Eliot. 
Sere. Edi fe 
some teat a eee ‘' or schools, with introduction and 
Franklin. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Goldsmith. 


Vicar of Wakefield. With introduction and notes by Jennie 
E. Keysor, author of ‘Sketches of American Authors.” 


Hakluyt 
Voyager’s Tales. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley. 
Hawthorne. 
Twice-Told Tales. 1 
pwiss-tes Tales. Ii. . 


House of the Seven Gables I. 
House of the Seven Gables. | 
Texts complete without notes. 


Irving. 

History of New York. Vol. I. ted by Prof. H. Morle 
bowed New York. Vol. HI. ditea by Prof. H. Morley. 
Raton Sketch Book. Parti. With introduction and notes by M. A. 

‘Sketch Book. Part Il. 


With introduction and notes by M. 
A. Eaton. 
Longfellow 
Hiawatha. With 


notes.. 
Contant = introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 
les Standish. With introduction and notes 
by M.A. Eaton. 


Lowell. 
aon of Sir Launfal. With introduction and notes by M. A. 
mn. 
Lessing. 
Nathan the Wise. A dramatic poem in five acts, with intro- 
duction by Prof. H. Morley. 


Have You Seen Stories of the Great Artists?" "Fit och te nn ten rene 


§ Rubens. “6 Durer. 7 Rembrant. 8 Reynoids. 
19 Jules Breton. 20 Velasquez. 21 Turner. 22 The Story of Corot. 23 The Story of Leighton. 24 The Story of Famous Pictures. 


Price, Only Tem Cents Each, Postpaid. 
11 Angelo. 12 Titian. 


13 Correggio. 14 Davinci. 


EE 

















15 FraAngelico. 


itl 



































LEGRAPHY, touch-typewriting; shorthand, 
pi thoroughly taught. Board, $3 per week. 
Great demand for our uates, Send for catalogue. 
SPENCER’S BUSIN SCHOOL, KINGSTON, N. 


Y. John J. Moran, C, L, Kelly, Prins, 


7 ELEGRAPHY 











TEXAS TEACHER’S BUREAU 


can assist teachers in securing positions in Texas and 
the South and West. 15 years experience. 2c. stamp 
brings particulars. . . 

J. L. RUSSELL, ligr., Bonham, Texas. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 





The following have accepted calls to 
do work in the Cornell Summer Session 
for 1904: Professor Albert Perry Brigham, 
Colgate University; Dr. Charles A. Mc- 


Professor Stanley Coulter, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Principal Philip Emerson, Cob- 
bett School, Lynn, Mass. ; Supervisor R. 
H. Whitbeck, Trenton N. J., State Nor- 
mal School; Miss Margaret Clay Fergu- 





son, Wellesley College ; Miss Mable Burn- 
ham Peirson, Girl’s Collegiate School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


WE WANT TEACHERS !! 


The West Texas School Bureau, Abilene, Texas, de- 
sires to announce to the readers of the Normal Instruc- 








BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
SUPERVISION, ACADEMICS, METHODS 
Send for 72-page circular. 

WititiAM A. Mowry, -  - Hyde Park, Mass. 





Z 
*heUSTPATED CATALOOUE PREE 

THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 7220 Bier, AEWYORE 

Designers. Engravers,Lithographers, Printers. 








tor-Teachers’ World that it is in excellent condition to 
assist its members in securing desirable positions. We 
are building up one of the strongest associations of the 


kind in the Union, and urge = teachers the import- | 


ance of registering NOW fort 
We pay for information of vacancies, For circular 
matter address W, A. BYNUM, Abilene, Texas. 


Want 


season about to open. 





, Teachers and principals for Texas Schools. 
. Addr.-Chas.H. Schroeder, Anderson, Tex. 
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Murray, Northern Illinois Normal School; | 


Boys and Girls 


A Nature Study Magazine 


Representative of the Most Modern Nature Study | 


Work for Individual and Class Use 


itor 
Martha Van Rensselaer 


$1.00 
Testimonial: ‘I regard BOYS AND GIRLS a good ex- | 


he Nature Study Idea.” L. H. 








HERE is no seasou to a DIXON 
PENCIL ; they are just as good 
in January asin June, in winter 
asin summer, in sunshine as in 
rain. Children tease for them, 
grown-up people borrow them, 
and some folks have even been 
known tosteal them. This is al- 

ther unnecessary, as the 
DIXON PENCILS are sold at so 
low a price that they are within 
the reach of everyone. School 
teachers and school children 
should have the very best tools to work’ with, 
there is nothing better than Dixon American 
Graphite Pencils, 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper 
and abundant samples will be sent, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 
































ACQUIRE 
PRACTICAL SHORTHAND 


AIL. 
A good working knowledge of shorthand, secured by 
our mail course, means a larger annua! income, quick- 
er promotion and lasting success to any one. 
Write ee oars to-day. 
PRACTICAL COR ESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. I., Maryville, Mo. 





f t 
Cornell University. Samples 
Boys and Girls Magazine, 


WEBSTER HGTIONaRY 
51,000 woRDS A Wonderful Offer ! 


and Definitions. 

Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures. spell- 
ing,punctuation, use of capitals,value of coins, holi- 
days, parliamentary law,postal information,popula- 
tion, ete. Send for this wonderful bargain today. 
18 cents in stamps will bring this Dictionary to 
you. C. Wm. Wurster,Dept. 195, Ithaca, N. Y. 


sent on ‘Fequest. Address 
> ca 
























RITHMETIC 


SELF TAUGHT. 


Do not despair because through 
neglect you have forgotten what you 
ence learned about arithmetic. Prof. 
Spangenberg’s New Method requires 
no teacher. 194 pages. Price 50 cts. 

it book ever published, Gkro, A, 
ZELLER, Pub., 76 4th street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Established 1870. 





Dialogs. Speakers, Reward Cards 


Bailey, | 
» N.Y. | 





PLAY 


Music, Logan, poser & Co., 561 
WabushAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Free. 


| STUDY BIRDS in APRIL, MAY and JUNE 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


August. $1.00 











Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Pictures of Birds 7's". 


S TwoCents Bach toca. o anareo 


Send for List of Subjects 

» Articles on Bird Study, by Arthur 

C, Boyden, appeared in the March, 
April, May, une, September, Octo- 
ber, and November numbersof The 
Perry Magazine. The price of these 
seven back numbers is $1.45, but we 
will send them during April for 
75 cents, if you mention this offer. 
Published monthly,except July and 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
One Cent Bach su*3i.7'5° 120 for $1 2000 Subjects 


Send three 2-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations. 
Large Pictures for schoolroom decoration, 22 x 28,75 cents each. 
pictures of musicians, 
ormore. Extra Size 








Small 
ts, art subjects, etc., One-half Cent each for 50 
ictures, 10 x 12, 5 for 25 cents ; 23 for $1.00 


THE PERRY PICTURES COPMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
Send all mail orders to Malden. 


146 5th Ave., N, Y. 





BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME | 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tultion 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
347 Institute Building, + Kalamazoo, Mich. 





CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 7,—August 19, 1904. 
118 Courses—60 Instructors—23 Departments. 


Languages—History and Art—Sciences—Geography 
and Nature Work and many other Subjects in Elemen- 


tary and Higher Education, Tuition Fee—$25,00, 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


THE REGISTRAR. 
Cornell University, - Ithaca, N. Y. 





Special Offer to Teachers. 


TEACHERS LEARN TAXIDER- 
MY. We teach the art perfectly by 
mail. Learn to mount birds and ani- 
mals. 
and science. Decorate your home and 
school with nature’s choicest art. Pay 
expenses with taxidermy. Enjoy 
your leisure hours. Special 30 day 
offer to teachers only. Are you 
interested? Our new catalog is pone 
Its free. Write t . e North- 
western School of Taxidermy, 
Suite 28 Com. Bank., Omaha, Neb. 





A necessity in teaching nature | 





| 






ELEGRAPHY 


emand for operators in the history of the 
telegraph. Our Inatitution established 1874, and em. 
dorsed by officials of the Western Union Tel, 
Ce, Weown and maintain our magnificent, modern 
building for this study exclusively. otal cost, tul- 
tion, (telegraphy aad typewriting), board and room, sfx 
rmaonths’ course 887; this can be reduced, Cata. 
Home instruction also given, 

DGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana, 


Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia. 

logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 

free. T.8.DANISON, Pub,, Dept,58, Chieago 
Easily learned 


| SHORTHAN at home, Com- 


| plete mail instruction 20 lessons, First lesson and book - 
| letfree. Broadway Business Institute, 56 W. 
65th St., New York City. 


STENCILS. 


On strong linen paper, Best Stencils made. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Wild Roses, Flag, Apple 
Blossoms- Sweet Peas, Violets, each 2 cts. 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Morning 
Glory, Daisies, Swallows, Ivy, Tulips, each 3 cts, 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Turkeys, Kit- 
tens, Puppies, Reindeer, Asters, each 5cts 
| Roll of Honor, Welcome, very fancy, each 1c, 
Busywork Stencils—3 x 5 inches—set of 25 for 10cta, 
Another set 5 x 7 inches for Ii cts, Try them, 
Blue Tracing Powder—'< pound 10cts. 
| Calendars and Large Portraits- Name any wanted, 


logue free, 
DO! 











each 5 cts. Large Fancy alphabet 15 cents, 
Sent prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, [owa 
| Order some and ask for full list. 











CASH PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE $50.00 
SECOND PRIZE 20.00 
THIRD PRIZE 10.00 
FOURTH PRIZE 5.00 

















\ 


Who Are They 
Eminent American Statesmen. 


Any one who names four or more correctly will be given a beautiful prize; 


A Great Educational Contest For Young and Old. 


Conditions 


making for a limite 


been added, such as Poultry, Fruit, 


poems, etc., thus making it A Home [Magazine for the W 


Valuable prizes will be given to those who can tell. 


The twenty-five pictures shown above are those of 


If you can tell who they are, you can win a valuable prize. 
introducing Vick’s FAMILY MAGAZINE which has been published for nearly thirty 
years. Any publisher or bank will tell you that we are reliable. 
we say, and will give all prizes as agreed 


Make a list of as’many as you can of those whose pictures ooneee above and send to us at once with 25c to 
Bo for a year’s subscription to VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZ i 
time to introduce it into thousands of new homes, the regular price is soc. a year. VICK’S has been known 
and loved in tens of thousands of homes for over a quarter of a century and during all these years has proved a great ewe 
tion to all who loved flowers and the garden. These departments are now better than ever before and many new ones 
ousehold, Nature Study, Mothers’ Meeting, Childrens Department, also excellert stories 
hole Family. Should you not care for the magazine you..elf you 
can have it sent to any other person and your name will be entered in the contest. The one guessing correctly the largest 
number of the men in above picture will win first prize, the second largest the second prize and so on. 
nop will be divided equally between those tying, Tell others about this contest. Read up your history and try your hand. 
ou are as apt to win one of the prizes.as any one. Vick’s is just the publication for those interested in Nature Study. 


Send roc additional and we will mail you postpaid two beautiful charcoal landscapes (new) by Fisher, the celebrated landscape artist. Size of pictures 12} x 17 inches. 
They are just what you want to decorate the school room. : 


VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 84 STATE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Jy 


NE. 


We take this method of 


We mean just what 


This is a special price which we are 


ave 


In case of a tie the 
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Wing Piano 





Style 29 : 23 
Concert Grand Other Styles to 
Upright select from 


Save from $75 to $200 Rar uiseernee antag 


manufacture we add our small t wholesale pro 








@ piano from 














WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 








“T should like to say a 


justice in not a themselvesofyour § » parlor orchestra, 
nae + Sonus apenas be piano, althou h there are several imitations 

questioned. WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, conce: 
ment pleases every one who hearsit, 


In tone, touch and workmanship it is 


certainly extra fine, The strangest part y 








F. D. Geen, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 





The 
lve, out improved 


wcureaturs wrtne tae] Lhe Instrumental Attachment isco: sed te xt 


o one is doing themselves J without piand eg eee an be serdar perder taverye Ay Ay by a single sped the piano as though rendered by 
he original instrumen’ ment been paten' 


rt grand scale, overstrung, 
é instrumental attach- tone, dot double palerer, nd d repeating action. Cases are double veneered, 8 
rich mahogany, genuine quarted oak, 


allows # combination of effects which manu 
i abet Over . 33, 000 Wing Pianos = Every WING PIANO i guaranteed for 1 
wr, an in tone. 0 ip > or 
The piano I bought of you in Decem- § material. We sell a WING PIANO on eaay y payments, and Ra ny: id ocements in exe % 


=f giving us the very best satisfaction. A Complete Book of batoomnatie Abe we imienee ag ae Erery one on = The —— complete book - . =e 
as carefully made oManee Te They veas 

of it seems to be that you can sell such Win Or ans tone, ee ry onion, very handsome appearance, and —_ no tuning. 
an instrument for such a low price.”— from the factory, sent on trial, and sold on easy monthly payments. 
Rae prices write to 


oan Wert sth Steet NEW YORK CITY ‘ 


anqns the stall yeots. This means a saving of from $79 1 $0. ee eee away J you 
system of doing business makes it actually more convenient an: 
Us thax t0 buy from s local dealer in your own town orcity. Waite usand receive full particulars 


choles of 28 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any 1 part of the tes States, with 
We willallow you to t 


We will send the above piano, or your 
I freight pre’ 
Sent on rial; F r eight Pr epaid Ze ny dig cr ome for 20 Gaye pou ean compare it care efully an oritieally Pelih th the Tighest priced | pianos sold in retail. 
We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. Allexpense and risk isours, There ‘one unaned | to be paid in advance. We may all ll freights. 


11 take it wee and pay the return freight also. 





the tones ofthe Mando- 


oe us, and itcannot be had in any other 


test volume and power of 
pay Bh ay me all the choicest woods— 


CEE EY 


ufactured and sold in 7. PEPE 


| 


weet, powerful, lasting 

























fi World’s Events to Your Friends 


Are You Using Primary Plans? 








E WANT every intelligent person in America to have an 
opportunity to subscribe for WORLD’S EVENTS before 
the increase in price, which will take place June Ist. 

= At the present subscription price of 80 cents a year, 
$1.00 for three years, a goodly number of subscribers can be 
secured in any locality, especially if attention be called to the fact 
that it cannot be secured at these low rates unless taken now. 








It is a monthly journal of plans, hints, methods, aids and devices for 
primary and intermediate teachers. Every number bright, attractive and 
practical, Reaches subscribers in time to plan and prepare the month’s 
work well in advance. 

Its model lessons, its rich fund of practical information and its many helpful 
suggestions make it invaluable to all teachers of primary and intermediate sub- 
jects whether their work is in graded or district schools. No matter what other 
journals you are using they cannot fill the place of PRIMARY PLANS, In 
contents, illustrations, type, paper and general appearance it is 
easily the first in its class, 





Many INSTRUCTOR readers are 
doing splendidly by merely devoting spare 


LIBERAL COMBINATIONS. 


Although considerably less than a year old it 
has gained a strong foot-hold in every part of the 
country and thousands of delighted subscribers 





time, Saturdays, evenings, etc., to the 


thing needed to enable you to do 
successful work will be immediately 
forwarded. 





Liberal cash commissions or your 
choice of an extended line of premiums 
given as a reward for securing sub: 
Scriptions. 











Normal Instructor, three. years. . . 
World’s Events, three years..... $1.60 


Primary Plans until June, 1905, 
with either Normal instructor $1.30 


or World’s Events, one year... 

Primary Plans until June, 1905, 
with either Normal instructor © $1 60 
or World’s Events, three years 


are successfully using it in preparing their daily 


work, Normal Instructor, one year... .. | seein 

If you will represent us in your World’s Events, three years. .... t $ 1.30 cicinjcne sind "osailids rend Poona _. 
vicinity write at once, and sample World’s Events, one year....... l $1 30 be the brightest, the most attractive and the 
copies, order blanks and every- Normal Instructor, three years .. } r most practical primary journal in the 


whole field. 

If you are a teacher of primary or inter- 
mediate pupils and desire a journal that will 
enable you to attain the greatest success possible 
in your present position, then you want 
PRIMARY PLANS. 


Special Price to Instructor Readers. 
The subscription price is $/.00 a year. 
We desire that every reader of the Instructor 








Your own name should be on the WORLD'S EVENTS list, 
and while we can allow neither ‘cash commissions nor premiums to 
a person for sending his own subscription, we do make @ special 
rate of 30 cents a year, 60 cents for three years, to 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers who remit direct to us prior to 
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whose work is among younger pupils become 
thoroughly acquainted with PRIMARY PLANS, and in order to induce them 
to subscribe at once and thereby receive the benefits to be derived from its use 
during the spring term, we make the following liberal offer : 

For 80 cents, we will send the April, May and June numbers and 
every issue for the school year, commencing with the September number— 
thirteen issues in all. 

A postal card request will bring you a sample copy. 
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April. 
April cold with dropping rain 
Willows and lilacs bring again, 
The whistle of returning birds 
And trumpet-blowing of the herds; 
The scarlet maple-keys betray 
What potent blood hath modest May ; 
What fiery force the earth renews, 
The wealth of forms, the flush of hues; 
What joy in rosy waves outpoured, 
Flows from the heart of love, the Lord. 

—Raiph Waldo Emerson 





Educational News and Notes. 


NDREW CARNEGIE has made it possible 
for Pittsburg to have the best manual train- 
Jing and industrial arts school in the 
ARES country. He has already provided millions 
amma for it. 

Supt. T. H. MacQueary, of the Chicago Parental 
School, advocates solitary confinement as the best 
substitute for corporal punishment. He asserts that 
parental schools will be necessary so long as present 
conditions continue, but they should not be regarded 
as penal institutions. 


The Principals Association of Pittsburg has for 
some time been working to secure sufficient salaries 
for the teachers of Pittsburg. The school board has 
recently established. the following schedule ot salaries 
for the teachers. The rate of increase is not as high 
as had been hoped, but it is a step in the right 
direction. 

(1) To all teachers of first year pupils seventy dollars 
a month. (At present one teacher in each building 
gets seventy dollars, the others, although they may be 
doing the same work, get sixty-five dollars. ) 

(2) State normal graduates to begin at the same 
salary as graduates of the city high school. (Now 
they get five dollars less. ) 

(3) Eighth grade teachers nine hundred dollars a 
year. (Present salary $700. ) 

(4) Assistant principals in buildings where the prin- 
cipal has headquarters, $1000. (At present, $900. ) 

(5) Principals’ salaries as follows: Less than six 
teachers, $1,400, salary now $1,350; six to ten teachers, 
$1,600, salary now $1,550; eleven to fifteen teachers, 
$1,800, salary now $1,650; sixteen to twenty teachers, 
$2,000, salary now $1,800; twenty-one to thirty teach- 
ers, $2,200, salary now $2,000; thirty-one to forty 
teachers, $2,300, salary now $2,100; forty-one to fifty 
teachers, $2,400, salary now $2,200; above fifty teach- 
ers, $2,500, salary now $2,300. 

The following study of the high schools of Minne- 
apolis, giving the record of the occupations of the 
fathers of the pupils, helps to prove that the idea that 
high schools.are schools for the wealthy are false. 
Merchants and storekeepers, 466; mechanics, 584; 
laborers, 418; carpenters and builders (many of these 
are included under mechanics), forty-two; salesmen 
and agents, 561; farmers, 157; railroad street car em- 
ployes, 228; millers, 115; clerks, 259; manufacturers 
and wholesalers, 146; bankers and capitalists, sixty- 
three; professional, 295; liquor dealers, thirty; public 
officials and employes forty-five; miscellaneous, and 
boys and girls self-supporting, 184. 






The question of whether four nuns in St. Mary’s 
orphan asylum in Rochester shall be entitled to salaries 
as public school teachers has recently been decided in 
the affirmative by the New York court of appeals. 
The suit was dismissed and the nuns will receive the 
salaries. All the courts have held that the asylum is 
not a school within the meaning of the law. 


For the first time in several years the state uni- 
formity of text-books has been proposed in the Iowa 
legislature. Representative Sankey, of Decatur 
county, has prepared the bill which provides that two 
members of the house, two members of the senate and 
the state superintendent of public instruction shall be 
a commission to prepare a list and select the uniform 
books to be used in Iowa,and the state shall furnish these 
books at cost to the different counties, which will sell 
them as how, in the case of free text-books, to the 
public school pupils. It was in 1896 that the last state 
uniformity of text-book bill was considered by the 
legislature. The idea then was defeated. 


John §S. Carroll, county superintendent, Fayette 
County, Penn., has prepared a course of study for 
rural schools which makes it practical to put all rural 
school work on a graded basis. The course has been 
published in pamphlet form by the school directors 
of the county. 


In city systems Minneapolis stands near the head of 
the class in efficiency of supervision. A printing press 
is installed in the superintendent’s office, and direc- 
tions are sent out twice a week to all the schools. As 
these are well printed there can be no excuse for a 
principal not knowing definitely what the superin- 
tendent has to say. A system of telephones connects 
all the schools with his office, and explanations and 
special directions may be given without loss of time. 


Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
makes the following statement in her report: ‘‘Twenty- 
five per cent more Indians are self-supporting now 
than ten years ago; more than twice as many speak 
enough English for ordinary purposes; comparatively 
few are receiving rations, and these are largely the 
aged, sick, and infirm. Many more Indians are till- 
ing their land, and a much greater percentage are 
living industrial lives than formerly. There are no 
tribes wholly idle, and, in addition to farming, large 
numbers of Indians have found employment in the 
various occupations requiring manual skill or physical 
strength. They are engaged in lumbering, mining, 
working on railroads and steamboats, digging irrigat- 
ing ditches, etc., and those who have received the in- 
dustrial training of the Indian schools make good car- 
penters, blacksmiths, painters, wheelwrights, shoe- 
makers, etc. There has been great improvement in 
the manner of dress. A great many more Indians wear 
citizen’s clothes than did in 1890, and ata number of 
the agencies practically all the Indians are so clothed. 
It is gratifying to know that the time is not far distant 
when a majority of the Indiats will be self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizens.’’ 


The tollowing five tests of education in the broadest 
sense of that term 1s given by President Butler of 
Columbia. 1. Correctness and precision in the use of 
the mother tongue. 2. Those refined and gentle 
manners which are the expression of fixed habits of 
thought and action. 3. The power and habit of reflec- 


tion. 4. The power of intellectual growth. 5. Effic- 
iency, the power to do. 


Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University says, 
‘*Shut up the old red school house! It isa milestone 
in our progress, but milestones are dead.. Shut up the 
old red school house! The hamlet school is the rural 
school of the future, and it shall be the guiding star 
to onr children’s lives as the district school has been 
to ours.’’ 


In five years the school children of Minneapolis have 
contributed through voluntary gifts, by a semi-annual 
collection, $18,500. With this money a first class piano 
has been purchased for each of sixty-five schools also 
pictures, statuary and other decorative material. 





New York City Educational News. 
DEMAND THE RIGHT TO SPANK. 


E Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, which, 
by the way, is the largest association of 
teachers in the country, containing 3,560 
members, has petitioned the Board of Edu- 
” cation to restore to the principals the right 
to inflict corporal punishment on unruly boys. Before 
consolidation, corporal punishment was in vogue in 
Brooklyn, but prohibited in Manhattan; the rules of 
the new Board of Education abolished it. Brooklyn 
teachers want it restored, but Manhattan teachers aré 
satisfied as the rule stands. The matter is up to the 
Board. . 

Mr. Fisher of Brooklyn has written a long letter to 
the papers in opposition to the restoration of corporal 
punishment. He wants to organize a club of parents 
who will pledge themselves to assault any teacher or 
principal known to have inflicted corporal punishment 
on any pupil. He charges: that twenty-five diseases 
are due to corporal punishment: Christanity is opposed 
to it; great men of all time opposed it; that it is the 
cause of child suicide; that teachers sometimes cripple 
children for life; that Russian knouters would defend 
the Brooklyn teachers; He says the age of brutality 
has passed and the era of love and peace isin the land. 
Such an Utopian condition does not exist in Brooklyn, 
at least. 






TWO SCHOOL BOY FIRE BUGS. 

Two school boys have been arrested in this city for 
setting fire to school buildings. One placed a lot of 
waste paper in the ventilator of Public school 108 and 
setit on fire. No special damage was done beyond 
filling one hall with smoke. A patiic was averted by 
the prompt action of the principal who sent word t 
the affected rooms stating that there was no dange 
The boy was arrested and has been placed in an institu 
tion where he will remain until he reaches twenty 
one. The other boy, just for fun, placed paper in th 
closet and under the teacher’s desk and set it on fire. 
Firemen were called and no damage was done aden,’ 
the loss of the teacher’s desk and chair. Here again 
a panic was narrowly averted. Would Mr. Fisher ob 
ject to the thrashing of these two little innocents na 
The rod had been spared too long on these boys, f 

EXCESSIVE HOME STUDY. 

The departmental system, which is largely pursue 
in the upper grammar grades is believed to be th 
direct cause of excessive demands for home study 
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Each teacher is unwilling to yield the first importance 


of his subject and the result is that the innocent child . 


is. overloaded with work. The New York Teachers’ 
Association has taken the matter up in earnest and has 
petitioned the Board to regulate the amount of home 
study to be done by the child. Superintendent Max- 
well believes the principal has the power to regulate 
this matter and remedy the evil. , 
CITY SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL RE-ELECTED 


- At the last meeting of the Board of Education, Dr. 
William H. Maxwell was almost unanimously re- 
elected: for a term of six years, receiving thirty-six 
votes. Dr. Gunnison, Principa] of Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, received two votes and two ballots 
were blank. For weeks Dr. Maxwell’s election has 
been a foregone conclusion, despite the opposition. 
It only remained to see how big a fight his opponents 
would put up. A large crowd of interested spectators 
was in attendance to see the fun; but it did not 
materialize.” Six commissioners were conveniently 
absent from the city, two cast blank ballots, and two 
made public statements of their choice in opposition. 
Associate Superintendent Edward L. Stevens, District 
Superintendents J. J. Chickering and C. E. Franklin, 
were all re-elected without opposition. 

MORE TINKERING WITH THE CHARTER. 

A bill has just been introduced in the Legislature 
to reduce the Board of Education froin forty-six to 
fifteen members, making the president a salaried officer 
appointed by the Mayor; to restore, ina great meas- 
ure, the local borough boards, giving them the power 
of appointing all teachers in their respective boroughs 
and caring for their own school property; to abolish 
the present board of superintendents and place all the 
duties now devolving on said board into the hands of 
the City Superintendent, giving him alone, the power 
of establishing rules of promotion, licensing teachers, 
approving text books and directing the methods of 
teaching. This is great power to place in the hands 
of one man who has under him 14,000 teachers and 
500,000 children, 

TEACHERS MAY MARRY. 

One of the rules established by the Board of Edu- 
cation is that if women teachers marry, their places.are 
declared vacant. Several women teachers have married 
and, bowing to the inevitable, have resigned. It 
remained for Mrs. Murphy, formerly Miss Hickey, to 
test the case in the Court of Appeals. The Court holds 
that the Board has no legal right to make such a by 
law; nor has it the right to class the act of 
marrying as an act of insubordination, as the court 
defines insubordination to mean a refusal to discharge 
the duties of teacher in the manner presented by the 
by laws. It would seem that the school doors are at 
last to swing open to Cupid and teachers may no longer 
fear the loss of their position by listening to his 
pleading. 

TO TEACH MORALITY. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legislature pro- 
viding that all schools, supported wholly or in part by 
the state, shall teach the principles of morality as 
thoroughly as any other branch of learning is taught. 
The pupils are to be taught from suitable text-books 
not less than four lessons a week for ten weeks, or its 
equivalent, during each school year, and examinations 
are to be held in this subject as in any other. 


CHARGES AGAINST A PRINCIPAL, 


District Superintendent Stitt has preferred charges 
against Principal Sara J. McCaffery for insubordination 
and gross misconduct. The trial has been carried on 
for some time. Superintendent Stitt charges Miss 
McCaffery with insubordination in that she refused to 
present her promotion list to him for approval, or 
regulate her plans as he had requested; that she 
secured tfie non-attendance of her teachers from his 
conferences. What the basis of the charge of ‘' gross 
misconduct’’ is cannot be learned, as the sessions are 
held behind closed doors, Considerable ill-feeling is 
evident between the two officials, and both sides are 
represented by lawyers. A suit for slander by Miss 
McCaffery may grow out of the attack, as she says 
she will make him prove the ‘‘gross misconduct’’ 
charge. 


MAXWELL’S BOOKS. 


The bill before the Legislature prohibiting school 
officials from receiving royalties on their text-books 


used in New York City is receiving the earnest sup- 
port of Controller Grout and certain politicians, 
although it is opposed by the Board of Education and 
many of the Teachers’ Associations. Mr. Grout has 
appeared before the committee and Superintendent 
Maxwell has asked for a hearing. Mr. Grout declares 
that seventy-five per cent of the English and Grammar 
text books used in the schools were written by Dr. 


Maxwell, and on which he draws a royalty. He states ° 


that a practical monopoly of text books by superin- 
tendents is threatened, and that there is no reason for 
discriminating in favor of school officials while for- 
bidding city officials from being interested in city 
contracts. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES ATTACKED. 

Mrs. Matilda Coffin Ford, who was appointed by Con- 
troller Grout to investigate the public schools, has made 
several reports. One of these is an attack on school 
libraries. She states in her report that the libraries 
in the public schools are to provide books for home 
reading by the pupils, but the teachers are too over- 
worked to operate them successfully; that the children 
are overloaded with school books for home study; and 
that better results can be secured by teaching the chil- 
dreti the use of public libraries. The city receives 
from the state $22,000 annually for libraries, and ap- 
propriates an equal amount, making the total sum 
$44,000. This amount, Mrs. Ford suggests, should be 
turned into the general fund for other purposes. 
General Wingate, chairman of committee on libraries, 
says that the public libraries cannot do the work done 
by the school class libraries, and, furthermore, the 
conversion of this fund into the supply fund or any 
other fund, is a direct violation of the state law. 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS FOR BUILDINGS. 
Over $12,000,000 will be needed during the coming 
year for sites, new buildings and additions to old 
buildings. At least the Committee on Buildings has 
asked for this amount. The school population of New 
York grows at the rate of 40,000 pupils a year and there 
are nearly 60,000 on part time. This means that there 
are needed 2,000 new class rooms to give every child 
a seat. It is estimated that the total cost of sites and 
buildings will amount to $12,167,000. Since 1898, the 
board has expended {$29,000,000 for school buildings 
and sites, and even with this vast expenditure of six 
million dollars a year, it can not keep pace with the 
school growth. 
SILVER PLATE TO SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL 
Dr. Maxweli has received from Mr. Alfred Mosely a 
handsome silver plate appropriately engraved, in re- 
cognition of his courtesy and services to the British 
Educational Committee at the time of their visit to 
the schools of this city in December last. 


PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES. 


Male principals receive $3,500 a year and women 
principals $2,500, whether they have twelve teachers 
or eighty as one principal has. Some principals of 
very large schools think that they should have higher 
salaries than those of small schools. The Board of 
Superintedents has decided, however, that the salaries 
of all principals of schools having over twelve classes 
must remain the same. The charter holds that a school 
of twelve classes is a large school and that no discrim- 
ination can be made between a school of twelve classes 
and one of sixty. 

SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL SUED. 

Some time ago Miss Emma A. Walker, a teacher in 
Brooklyn, brought suit sgainst Principal Lyman A. 
Best and City Superintendent Maxwe.: {for $10,000 
damages for libel. The suit was based on the charges 
that Mr. Best made a malicious report as to her 
standing and success as a teacher in public school Num- 
ber thirteen, where Mr. Best was then principal, and 
she also charged Dr. Maxwell with writing a letter to 
Borough Superintendent Ward of Brooklyn, in which 
he stated that he believed that Mr. Best’s estimate of 
said teacher was correct. The jury rendered a verdict 
of $750 against Superintendent, Maxwell on the ground 
that his letter to Superintendent Ward was not a privi- 
leged communication, and exonerated Principal Best 
on the ground that his report was a privileged com- 
munication made necessary in the official discharge of 
his duty. Superintendent Maxwell will appeal the 
case. 


Current Educational Biography. 


WILLIAM K. FOWLER. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska. 


LLIAM. K. FOWLER, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Nebraska was born 
a4 in 1864 in New Jersey. He comes of 
ai sturdy old Scotch ancestry, both his 
parents being born in Scotland and emi- 
grating to this country about 1850. He attended the 
public grammar schools of New York City until 1879, 
when he was graduated with the highest honors of his 
class, entering the College of the City of New York 
the sixth in rank out of nearly twelve hundred ap- 
plicants. After attendance there for a year he entered 
the employ of a firm in Maiden Lane, New York City 

was promoted each year with the substantial recogni- 
tion of an increase in salary until the spring of 1883, 
when the western fever brought him to the farm of his 
brothers in Dodge county, north of North Bend, Ne- 
braska. The spring and summer were spent there, the 
four brothers farming and ‘‘baching.’’ In the fall their 
sister arrived from the east and Mr. Fowler began 
teaching a district at Purple Cane in the southwestern 
part of Dodge county. Later he taught Number sixty, 
in the northeast corner of the county, and still later 
Number two, at Ames. He also spent a year in Mon- 
mouth College, Illinois. In the early spring of 1886, 
while he was yet twenty-one years of age, Mr. Fowler 
was elected principal of the schools at Scribner, Ne- 
braska, where he taught with unqualified success until 
December, 1887. At that time a severe epidemic of 
diphtheria necessitated the closing of the schools for 
an indefinite period, and Mr. Fowler spent the year 
1888 in Scotland and England, traveling and taking 
special work in the University of Edinburgh. In the 
spring of 1889 he returned to Scribner and launched 
into the newspaper business, editing and publishing 
the Scribner News, and later the North Bend Argus, 
but in August, 1890, the Scribner Board of Education 
unanimously called him to again assume the principal. 
ship of their schools, and for three years more he gave 
the people of that town the best administration of 
school affairs they had ever had, organizing, man- 
aging and disciplining the schools to the complete 
satisfaction of all. Inthe summer of 1893, against many 
competitors, he was unanimously chosen superintend- 
ent of the Blair City schools, and after two years’ suc- 
cessful experience, he was re-elected for a term of 
three years at an increase in sasary of one hundred 
dollars a year. Again in 1898 he was re-elected for 
another three years’ term. Mr. Fowler ranks with 
the best educators and deepest thinkers in the state. 

In school work and school management he is in every 
sense of the word a general. 

Mr. Fowler has served as President of the High 
School Section of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was for two years clerk of the Educational 
Council. He has been an active member of the Na- 
tional Educational Association since 1892, and is also 
a member of the National Department of City Super- 
intendents. 

JAMES M. GREEN, A. M., PH. D. 
Principal of State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


James M. Green, A. M., Ph. D., was born at Suc- 
casunna, Morris County, New Jersey, in 1851. He at- 
tended the district school at Alpaugh, near Suc- 
casunna, until January of 1867, at which time he 
entered the State Model School at Trenton. From this 
school he entered the’ State Normal School, from which 
he was graduated in 1870. After teaching three years 
he entered Dickinson College. He was called from 
college to the principalship of the schools of Long 
Branch, New Jersey, in which position he remained 
until 1889 he was called to the principalship of the 
‘State Normal and Model Schools at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Green, in addition to his work in connec- 
tion with the institutions over which he has presided, 
has always taken an active interest in general educa- 
tional work. He was President of the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association in 1881, of the New Jerse) 
State Sanitary Association in 1886, of the Normai 
School Department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1895, atid of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at the Detroit meeting in Igo. 

Dr Green has read many papers on educational 
topics before audiences ranging from the ordinary 
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teachers association to the highest educational depart- 
ments, including the college and university. Perhaps - 
his greatest service to education has been his work on 
committees having for their object the revision of the 
school laws and courses of study of his own State. 
This class of work is not such as attracts great public 
notice, but if well done is far reaching in its in- 
fluence. He was chairman of a committee in the New 
Jersey Council of Education which prepared a suggest- 
ive course of study that has been copied in many 
schools and consulted in many others, It is in this 
work that most directly reaches-and concerns the pupil 
that he finds the greatest hope for educational advarce- 
ment. He holds that our school courses must serve 
two purposes which are harmonious: First, to deyelop 
the mind of the child and at the same time give him 
that instruction which best and most directly equips 
him for the practical problems of life. 


C. C. MILLER. 
President of Ohio State Board of Schoo! Examiners. 

Professor C. C, Miller was born at Baltimore, Fair- 
field Co,, Ohio, Nov. 26, 1856. His early education 
was obtained in the country district schools, and at 
the age of sixteen he received his first certificate. 
After graduating at Fairfield Union Academy, Pleas- 
antville, Ohio, he taught for several terms to earn suffi- 
cient means to attend college. He entered the Ohio 
State University in 1877, and in 1883 received the degree 
of A. B. from that institution. 

He always had a predilection for teaching, and after 
holding several important positions, viz., Superintend- 
ent of Schools at Eaton, Ohio, and at Ottawa, Ohio, 
he was elected Superintendent of the Sandusky City 
Schools, by the unanimous vote of the Board of Edu- 
cation. After serving as county and city school ex- 
aminer he was, in 1890, appointed State Commissioner 
of the schools of Ohio. In 1892 he resigned his posi- 
tion to accept the Superintendency of the Hamilton 
City public schools at an annual salary of $2,700. In 
1895 he was elected City Superintendent of Schools at 
Lima, which position he still holds. 

For the past twenty years, Professor Miller has been 
actively engaged each year lecturing before county 
and city Teachers’ Institutes and Associations, and 
is ip constant demand for such work. An emirient 
clergyman writes: ‘‘Professor C. C. Miller as a edu- 
cator stands in the first rank. He has genius of the 
highest kind, and is destined for the foremost places 
in educational work,’’ 

Professor Miller has been County School Examiner 
of Preble, Putnam, and Butler Counties, Ohio, and 
City School examiner of the cities of Sandusky, Ham- 
ilton and Lima, Ohio. In August, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed a member of Ohio State Board of School exam- 
iners, for the full term of five years, by State Commis- 
sioner of Schools, L. D. Bonebrake, and is the present 
clerk of that body, He has also been President of 
Southwestern Ohio, and of Northwestern Ohio, Teach- 
ers’ Associations. One of the greatest honors of his 
life was the appointment to membership in 1900 on 
the Board of Trustees of Ohio State University, his 
Alma Mater, being the first Alumnus thus honored. 





Examinations. 
Homer H. Seerley, President of Iowa State Normal School, 
; Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

ERE has been more or less of an abandon- 
ment of the examination as an educational 
method in recent years, the pendulum having 
swung so far that most superintendents and 
teachers would state, upon inquiry, that 

they neither believed in the process nor practiced the 
use of it in the conducting of educational work under 
their care. The management of schools in great sys- 
tems such as the state, county, and city organizations 
permit, is subject to formal customs, rules and regula- 
tions, which often continue beyond the time of their 
usefulness and are practiced and employed by teachers 
because custom is a most influential force—the larger 
the system, the more decided and positive the force. 
There was a time when examinations were regarded 
with remarkable esteem by the managers of all sorts of 
schools. The college student, the academy youth, the 
child in the elementary school all suffered the conse- 
quences of this undue importance placed in examina- 
tions; the teachers devoted hours in reading faulty 
manuscripts; the marking system flourished marvel- 


ously and the grading and ranking of schools and 
classes and individuals became the fixed custom. 
Honors were given on ranks obtained by these examina- 
tions and the future career was outlined and prophe- 
sied from the class reom marks given by teachers. Of 
course such an exaggeration was an extravagance, and 
the natural result of such continued action was to bring 
discredit upon the whole method because it was abused 
by overdoing and not limited to its proper scope of 
work and sphere of influence. There was, in reality, 
much good in the examination system that was so 
mixed with the evils that it was also overwhelmed 
when the iconoclast got a chance to strike the death 
dealing blow to the idol of the school master and the 
school committee, since the formal examination had 
been allowed to usurp the place of human judgment 
and reasonable considerations. But today there is a 
gradual awakening to the fact that the present school 
is not entirely an improvement on the past, and tha‘ 
there is really a place for the examination system if 
used to a moderate degree. The results in English 
spelling, English composition, accurate knowledge of 
the Bible, literature, history and mathematics are not 
so good today that the old time teacher can not call 
attention to the fact that the pupil and student of his 
day certainly knew many things better than seems to 
be known by his equal in age, experience and training 
of the present. Tliere are no positive equivalents in 
today’s education for the drills received in the old 
time spelling schools, the old time lyceums, where 
composition held such prominence, nor for the old- 
time examinations, written and oral, which had such 
prevalence in demanding exactness and completeness 
in a few essential things, even if the entire curricu- 

lum was more narrow and more limited. There 

must be, therefore, some necessity to return in part to 

the faith and the practice of the fathers, and modern 

school management should recognize that there is a 

proper place for such things and that such a modifi- 

cation of custom, which will use and not abuse, is 
desirable. With such thought in mind this dis- 

cussion is undertaken with the hope of keeping the 

middle ground, and thus establishing the benefits of a 

rational system of examinations such as will secure 

thoroughness, develop power, and pay tribute to ac- 

curacy and application. 

Nature of the Examination, ‘ 

I. This depends entirely upon the subject exam- 
ined, as there must be special adaptability to the needs 
and possibilities of a branch. A good examination 
in arithmetic must seek different ends than a good 
examination in history or geography. The form, the 
character and the purpose of the questions must there- 
fore take into consideration the special end desired, 
and the end sought will at once indicate the proper 
selection that must be made. 

2. There must also be an adaptability to the age of 
the class being examined. The form of a question 
properly selected for a third: grade pupil is not the 
form that should be submitted on the same subject to 
an eighth grade pupil, as there is a necessary increase 
in difficulty. It is required, therefore, to keep the 
pupil’s qualifications, capability in the use of 
language, and experience in thus answering questions, 
constantly in mind, if the examination conducted is 
to be an assured success. 

3. There must be also a sweet reasonableness in the 
difficulties proposed. The well taught and well trained 
pupils ought to succeed in any proper examination. 
School work should always succeed, not fail, as other- 
wise it is a discredit to the teacher rather than to the 
pupils. There must be also the necessary training 
which prepares the way for a positive successful result, 
and any other thought in the mind of the teacher is 
at variance with right pedagogy and fairdealing, The 
notion that the examination should be so conducted 
as to emphasize a pupil's weakness rather than his 
strength is a mistaken one, as such a method defeats 
the real intention of the school and does the pupils 
more harm than good, because it exhalts wrong 
motives and develops wrong theories of study and 
work, 

4. There must also be conditions that are exception- 
ally favorable, To instruct a class orally for a week 
and then decide the merits of the work done by a writ- 
ten examination is both unfair and unreasonable. To 
require written lessons fora period of time and then 
decide the value of the work done by an oral examina- 
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tion is just as much lacking in wisdom. It remains 
to be known that the two exercises are not one and 
the same, that talking and writing are not much assist- 
ance to each other, and that the examination method 
should conform strictly to the method of teaching 
that has been practiced from day to day, if itisto be a 
genuine test of a pupil’s power, 

Frequency of the Examinations. 

There must naturally be much variation in the mat- 
ter of time. Examinations in language might well 
be every day, while they need not be more frequent 
than once a month in arithmetic or history. In fact 
good language work demands that a ‘‘drop examina- 
tion’’ should be a possibility any time and that the 
pupils should always be prepared to show their capa- 
bility in the lines they have -been taught. There is 
also great need to recognize that while language ex- 
aminations must be frequent and both oral and written, 
itis not necessary to be equally attentive or severe 
with history or geography classes. Pupils may properly 
forget the history they have been taught, as often the 
subject matter consists of unimportant, irrelevant and 
immaterial facts, but they must never forget the 
proper use or the correct style of language or else their 
teaching has been ineffective. In many subjects the 
investigation of the teacher can well occur periodi- 
cally as by the week or month, but much, after all, 
should depend upon the progress made, the character 
of the subject considered and the particular style and 
form of the lessons that have been given. 


Purpose of the Examinations. 

The purpose to be attained by any examination must 
be clearly understood by the examiner or else he easily 
blunders and has no definite reliable results. To 
know the purpose settles many of the problems in- 
volved, and adjusts at once the complications and diffi- 
culties. To conduct an examination without a pur- 
pose is to be like the blind leading the blind, both of 
whom will fall into the ditch and meet disaster. 
When the purpose is known then the manner and style 
of the examination can be accurately determined. 
The three principal reasons giving the functions to be 
met are as follows— 

1. To test the apprehension of the precise details of 
particular lessons or specially definite instruction 
deemed essential and important to progress and develop- 
ment in the subject. This kind of examination 
should be frequent and be either written or oral and 
may even be the daily review of yesterday’s lesson or 
a weekly summary of the important points that need 
to be thoroughly acquired. ‘‘Nine-tenths of what a 
pupil remembers is very much more due to conseious 
or unconscious reconsideration than to any primary 
vigorous mastery of it.’’ This is particularly valuable 
because it compels a pupil to go over a thing three or 
four times to reconsider thoughtfully the prominent 
features. 

2. To test the pupil’s power to make practical appli- 
cation of what he knows. This kind of an ‘examin- 
ation consists in giving a pupil outside work to hand 
in as an original investigation. The pupil should be 
allowed all the time he needs and should be taught 
never to hand in such tests until it represents the 
very best he can do. This method has great educa- 
tional value as it teaches the pupil to turn his know- 
This kind of a test is furthermore 
similar to that employed in actual life, such as must 
daily and hourly be met in all kinds of business and 
individual accomplishments. To get the value of this 
kind of an examination, there must be great honesty 
on the part of the pupil, as only his own work will 
give the real test desired. To protect the school 
against the temptation of borrowing work, there 
should not be such special credit given for this kind 
of work that it inducesdishonesty. At timesalso such 
work should be prepared in a limited time and under 
the guidance of the teacher, so as to insure its origin- 
ality and effectiveness. Such exhibitions of ability to 
think out the problems should receive large credit in 
determining the actual accomplishments of pupils. 

3. To secure data for systematically promoting 
pupils and classes, a general examination given by an 
outside party like the superintendent is beneficial, 
because it can be a test of the teacher as well as of the 
pupils, This kind of an examination ought to be 
such that text book cramming and getting ready tor 

(Continaed on page 17.) ‘ 
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A Talk About Leaves. 


, BY Annie Chase, Author of ‘‘Buds, Stems and Leaves,’ 


‘* Stories of Birdland.’’ : 
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S SOON asa baby plant begins to grow it 
feels the need of some flat body in which 
to spread out in the sun and air certain 
matters which it has gathered from the 
soil and through which it can exhale resi- 
due matter and inhale properties from the 
air. A body capable of this must be a wonderful 
First it must have a firm and durable 
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contrivance. 


framework and suppo't. 
For want of a better name we have called these in- 


geniously contrived organs, leaves. In order to 
make this framework firm the woody matter, 
similar to that we found in the tree trunks, was 
worked into the cells of the framework, or the  mid- 
rib and veins.of the leaf. In this, the. leaf of the 
wild smilax, we can see 
clearly the. veins and 
midrib. If we hold a 
leaf up to the sunlight 
and look through. it. we 
can see that the veinings 
occupy every bit of space 
in the leaf. Not a spot 
For many as we can see 





is left without .its support. 
there are many hundreds of veins and veinlets which 


we can not see with the naked eye. These veins, 
branching out in every direction from the midrib as 
do the limbs and twigs of a tree from the trunk, 
are not simply wooden sticks for the spreading out 
of the leaf, as are the wood parts of a fan for its sup- 
port. These veins are real veins, or ducts or cun- 
ningly contrived channels, through which come up 
from the stem and roots the sap or juices imbibed 
from the earth. Now we understand still better 
why the veins so carefully enter every part of the 
leaf. Interesting as these ducts or channels are, 
and we should be amazed at their wonderful struc- 
ture and method of work could we see them through 


a powerful microscope, the parts of the leaf between | 


these veinings are even more surprising. They are 
the important parts which need to be spread out in 
the sun and air. ‘They are really the most ‘impor- 
tant parts of any plant. 

The last named parts are built up in the form of 
cells or tiny chambers. - On the very outside uf the 
upper surface of the leaf is a layer of cells, transpar- 
ent and colorless. Next beluw are some longer cells, 
green in tolor and packed closely together. Below 
these are still more green colored cells loosely pack- 
ed, and below these the same sort of thin, flat color- 
less cells we found on the upper surface of the leaf. 
These different cells vary in this 
wise because of the several uses 
to which the plant puts them. 
The upper thin layer of cells con- 
tain water: they form a whole 
compact colony of tiny chemical 
pans set.side by side, filled to 
the brim, and covered slightly 
with a gauzy covering. The wa- 
ter has been put in the pans by Section of Leal Magnified 
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the plant because water will take in from the air a 
certain chemical property (carbon dioxide, ) and hold- 
ing it fast changed it to carbonic acid, an acid of which 
plants need a great deal. ‘The long green cells next 
below these pans are filled with a living green 
stuff (chlorophyl) which takes the carbonic acid as 
it comes creeping into them from the water pans or 
cells and manufactures it into sugar, starch and other 
things which the plant needs. The loosely pack- 
ed cells on the under side of the leaf were thus plac- 
ed so that all the water which the plant did not need 
might be allowed to pass out through and between 
them, You can see with the naked eye ‘how much 
more porous or open is the under than the upper sur- 
face of the leaf. The green matter in all these last 
named cells is a sort of jelly, a pulpy jelly which 
contains that strange principle we call life, a living 
jelly with green stuff embedded in it (protoplasm 
and chlorophy! the scholars call these.) This living 
matter in the jelly is what, we might say, eats the 
carbon and drinks the water, thus changing them to 
the starch, etc. The starch and the sugar thus made 
are dissolved in the sap of the plant and used to 
build.up more cells, more leaves, blossoms, fruits, 
stems, etc.. ‘So the more leaves a plant or tree has, 
the more it may have, and the longer ‘and faster it 
can grow. 

Although water is not the only ingredient of that 
sap: which 
every plant 
draws up 
through its 
roots, it is yet 
a greater part 
of it. We 
have just seen 
how the sap 
pervadesevery 
part of every 
leaf, and how 
much every 
cell of every 
leaf depends 
upon containing a certain amount of water. It is the 
water which fills up the spaces and water which keeps 
the cell walls filled out round and plump, asair fills a 
football. Let water be lacking awhile and every 
cell will fall inward, even the stiff woody cells of 
the leaf’s' midrib collapse and the whole leaf hang 
down limply as a shred of linen. 

Leaves have little openings among their surface 
cells, openings which look like tiny lips and which 
will open and close according to the weather, hold- 
ing back the moisture and saving it for the plant in 
dry weather, letting out the moisture in wet weather 
when there is danger of too much water. Now when 
we hear people say that the leaves are the lungs of 
the plant we shail know that not only are leaves 
lungs. but they are also the stomachs of plants. 
Plants need, of course, a great many stomachs, be- 
cause, unlike the animals, they cannot move about 
where they will and eat what they will. They must 
stand still and take what comes to them. So they 
hang out stomachs in all directions so that the plant 
shall not starve: 
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We have thought the roots were the plant’s only 
source of nourishment, now we see that. the leaves 
play a much more important part inthe feeding of 
the plant. Why so many kinds and shapes of leaves? 
Every sort of plant has a certain locality in which it 
seems to live or at least in which’ it lives and 
thrives must easily. Some chosen localities are 
shaded and cool, sume are wet, others are dry, 
and sunshiny. A plant makes its own leaves 
according to its chosen locality, and’ the conditions 
which that locality causes. Cactus, on the sandy, hot 
plain, makes her leaves so thick, so hard, so com- 
pact, so full of nourishing juices, that she can with- 
stand a long, long drought and not wither. They 
are sword-like, with lances to keep off intruders. 
Frail little anemone in the sheltered wood has no 
need of any but thin delicate leaves, cunningly notch- 
ed, so as to catch the stray sunbeams which shimmer 
down to her between the tree boughs. 


Some plants fill out a full round leaf. Others 


~ leave out some of their cells and pulps between the 


veins, thus making their leaves notched. ‘This notch- 
ing out is done so that every leaf shall let the sun in 
upon the leaf behind it. You will find that the 
leaves are arranged on the stem so as to catch the 
most sun in shady places, and so as to shelter one 
another a little in places perhaps a trifle too sunny 
for the plant’s comfort. 


A Talk About Stems. 


By Annie Chase, author of ‘‘Buds, Stems and Leaves.’’ 


If we read carefully the lives of plants, beginning 
with those odd cells and strings of green (algex) 


-which we seein the ponds and ditches and ending 


with the big oak by the pasture wall, we shall find 
out as many wonders as Aladdin’s lamp disclosed. 

The simplest earliest plants were without stems: 
were mere floating cells. Next in order came strings 
of those cells like strings of beads. (Do the water 
sprites wear these for necklaces, think you?) Next 
came groups of these cells arranged flatwise. 

Plants, by the by, partly because they were so 
many, began to feel the need of lifting one set of 
cells above the other in order to give each the light; 
thus leaves began to be. This lifting up created a 
necessity for stiffness and strength at the center of 
the plant:—the beginning of the main stem. 

The leaves soon found that by reaching out and 
overstepping one another they could each absorb 
more light and more carbonic acid gas. 

Thus, called out by one need and an other, were 
formed and perfected main stems, branches, leaf 
stems, then flower stems that the blossoms might be 
hung out within easy reach of the sun, wind, and fer- 
tilizing insects. 

To fill offices such as these the stems needed first 
of all to be stronger and stiffer than the other parts 
of the plant. As if endowed with thought and rea- 
son the plants accordingly set to work to weave 
these stems in a way to insure strength. 

Simple soft cells which go to make up a plant are 
tiny globules filled with the pulpy plant jelly, (pro- 
toplasm). As this plant jelly is the most precious 
and active part of the plant, is in fact the only part 
of the plant which appears to receive life from the 
Source of all Life, it is carefully guarded from harm 
inside these globules.or cells, the cell walls being 
made of a tougher substance, sometimes called Cel- 
lulose. 

Now the stem in the beginning was formed of 
these soft cells. 

But these same cells packed hard together one up- 
on another, crowding one another, flattening one an- 
other on all sides, soon hardens into a more compact 
and tough tissue, (cellular tissue, the botanists call 
it.) This cellular tissue answered merely the pur- 
pose of young stems just opening out from protect- 
ing seed coats, and for those stems whose plants live 
for only one year and that low down among shelter- 
ing grasses. : 

But the taller stems; the stems which must bear 
great weights of foliage, of blossoms, of fruit; the 
stems which must buffet winds, and tempests, and 
be weighed down with snow and ice, they must be 
stronger yet. 

So without complaining, without longing for treas- 
ures to be had from far countries, the plants set 
cheerfully to work with such material as they had 
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at hand, or rather at their roots, to do the best 
they could for stems. 

By means of more flattening and pushing together, 
some of the cells were changed into thick-walled 
tough tubes; these tubes were’some of them run to- 
gether, made still longer and changed into hollow 
fibers. 

These fibers and tubes, after a time, became sv 
hard they formed what we call wood. Hurrah! the 
secret is solved! the plants have gained the victory! 
Out of their own needs and with their own simple 
tools they have wrought the greatest invention the 
world has ever seen. 

Not all stems have the same quantity of wood, but 
those of all the common herbs, shrubs and common 
trees have a certain amount of the precious material. 
These wood fibers run lengthwise through the cellu- 
lar tissue which was formed first. 

In some stems the wood is made up of separate 


threads scattered here and there throughout the ' 


whole diameter of the stem. In other stems the 
wood is collected in a layer running around outside 
the central part of the stem which is made up of soft 
cellular matter, and inside a part which we call 
bark. 

Cut a cross section of a corn stalk, and then cut 
the section lengthwise. You will at once discover 
the ends and the length of the woody fibers scatter- 
ed all through the softer, pithy part. A cut across 
a tree trunk, or stick of wood, will show the ring of 
wood around the pithy center. 

The bark of a three-year-old 
stem has three layers, the out- 
ermost one of these is a sort of 
corky layer with no green mat- 
ter in its cells. All the inven- 
tors among humans could con- 
trive nothing which would 
better serve to keep out the 
cold than this layer of cork, 
and keeping a superabundance 
of moisture from creeping in 
among the more sensitive cells 
of the stem. 

It is this corky layer which 
gives the color to different 
shrubs and tree stems. In the 
ash it looks silvery gray, in 
the red maple, purple, in the 
willow, blueberry and dog- 
woods, red. 

It is this corky layer which 
being stretched more than it 
can bear by the ever enlarging 
stems within it, at last cracked 
and rent all along its length, 
-giving to the trunks of all Sem 
trees that rough,seamy, ragged- 
ness of surface which is such a 
noticeable feature. 

Under the corky layer in 
‘wood stems is a green bark * 
or middle bark which is made up of the cellular 
tissue and the same green matter as the leaves con- 
tained. 

Inside this green bark is a layer of wood cells. 
These cells are often so long and so tough that they 
can be spun into cloth or woven into cordage, as in 
the case of flax and hemp stems. 

On old trunks of trees only this inner layer of 
bark remains whole and firm. This is received 
every year from within and so is not weathered and 
worn, seamed and tattered, as is the exposed outside 
part of the corky bark. 

But if plant stems served no other purpose than 
the upholding of the other members of the plant, 
they would be much more simple and less wondertul 
than they are. The steth has other and more im- 
portant duties. ; 

The raw sap from the ends of the growing roots 
must be carried up, up, to the farthermost tips of the 
highest branches and the stem must do the work. 
For this reason the stem has equipped itself with 
an elaborate system of pipes and tubes and upward 
distributing vessels. This raw sap having been 
carried up into the sunlight and there acted on until 
it is fit for food, must now be carried down to every 
gtowing part of the whole plant. For this reason, 
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the stem has also equipped itself with canals and 
vessels for carrying this precious fvod stuff down- 
ward to the hungry plant. The sap in a tree stem 
mounts by way of the younger wood. Look at the 
newly formed wood in a tree stem and you find with a 
glass the rows of little cylinders placed end to end 
through which the raw sap travels. There are tiny 
partitions stretched horizontally, sometimes diagon- 
ally, across between these cylinders; but through 
these thin walls the watery sap soon soaks, moving 
upward from cell to cell. 

After this sap has been carried up into the leaves, 
and then acted upon by air and sunshine, it finds its 
way back down through the leaf stalk and boughs to 
where leaves or flowers or fruit or buds are growing 
and need food. 

This time it travels through the inner bark where 
there is a nice path for it through slender little 
tubes. 

Trees use their trunks and stems not only for doing 
all this work, but for the safe storage of the wood 
made year after year. 

Deep hidden in the heart of that oak, centuries 
old, are his woody cells, formed when he first crept 
out from the acorn and began his long, long term of 
labor. ‘True, they are grown hard, dense; incap- 
able of action, but they are still firm and sound. 

But some plants live only a year and do not need 
such large and lasting stems. When peas, wheat, 
poppies, corn, have produced their flowers and 
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April Blackboard Drawing. 


fruits, the stems wither and are gone forever. 

Dandelion’s stem is softer than any of these and 
has an air passage straight through its center. 

Stems adapt themselves to needs other than 
sustenance of the plants. - Does dandelion grow on 
the windy hill where the close cropped grass affords 
but poor shelter from the wind, their stem grows 
barely tall enough to raise her bright head from out 
her frills of green. How careful, too, are the stems 
of the earliest violets to snuggle the buds and timid 
flowers close down to the warming earth. But when 
either dandelion or violet blooms later in the 
meadows, then do the stems rear themselves proudly, 
overtopping the surrounding grasses that they may 
give their charges a proper share of light, air and 
insect attention. 

Chickweed’s stem knows better than to burden 
himself and his charge with woody matter. The 
tall plants of the sheltering hedge will take care of 
chickweed he knows, so he sends out only succu- 
lent shoots which best serve his purpose. 

How proudly erect is the thistle stem that 
thistle’s weapons may be brought to bear more effec- 
tually upon his enemies. 

You know the stories of twining stems, of stems 
with little flat pads like leather dices for holding 
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on by, of stems reclining upon the ground, not be- 
cause of laziness but there the fruits of the vine 
will best gather and store their sweets. (Black- 
berry. ) 

Of ‘the underground stems that live year after 
year in darkness that their charges may have the 
more strength to flourish in and enjoy the bright 
world above. (Fleur-de-lis.) 

Of those odd stems which grow in dry climates 
(cacti stems), and assume a form most unlike a stem— 
that of a globe—thus exposing very little of the sur- 
face of the plant to the parching, death dealing heat 
of the tropic summer, But when we have seen and 
watched and examined all these we have not learned 
half the simplest stem has yet to show us if we 
watch it closely. Look at the trunk of that taper- 
ing Scotch fir! it is‘much more slender than that of 
the oak because its needle-like leaves, held on 
short drooping boughs, do not weigh so much as 
oak’s tremendous burdens held out boldly at arms 
length. 

Grant Allen says: ‘‘ Every stem is thus a piece of 
ingenious engineering architecure adapted on the 
average to the exact weight it will have to bear and 
the exact strain of wind and weather to which, on the 
average, it may count on being exposed in its life 
history.’’ 

Verily, the stem having become the ‘‘servant of 
all,’’ has attained a high position in the plant king- 
dom. 





April Nature Talks. 
By Bella Geisse. 
ES What will the April showers 
do for us? What trees blos- 
som in April? Maple, poplar, 
elm, beech. Must watch all 
- ‘the trees to see which come 
first, leaves or blossoms. 

What flowers do we find in 
the woods in April? (Hepatica, 
Spring Beauty, Trailing Arbu- 
tus, Blue Violet, Blood-root, 
Marsh Marigold.) (As _ these 
flowers appear question as to 
coloring, etc.) Do these fow- 
ae ers always. bloom at exactly the 
same time in spring? Why 
not? What do we mean by 
a ‘* Backward Spring?’’ * ‘For- 
ward Spring?"’ 

What does the farmer do in 
April? Gets ground ready 
for the seeds, plants. What 
. are the April colors? Ground, 
ioe 


: brown (plowed fields), fresh 
~\ 


bright green of young grass; 
trees pink, yellow, pale green, 
etc. 






B-Geis APRIL POEMS. 
“April,’’ Alice Cary. 
‘*An April Welcome,’' Phoebe Cary. 
‘April Day,’’ Longfellow. 
‘*April,’’ Whittier. 

‘*April,’’ F. D. Sherman. 
‘*April,’’ Helen Hunt Jackson. 
‘April, April Are You Here?’’ 
‘*April,’’ Susan Cooledge. 
‘April Snow Storm,’’ Geo. H. Boker. 


Never Satisfied. 


Although the INSTRUCTOR enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing fully four times as many subscribers as any other 
Educational Journal in the world, its publishers are never 
satisfied and will not be until every teacher in America 
has had a direct invitation to become a subscriber. Every 
year thousands of new subscribers are received through 
the influence of present subscribers. _Do you not know 
of teachers, and students preparing to teach, who 
are not subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR, yet should 
be? We will esteem it a personal favor if you will so 
licit subscriptions from all such and forward them to us, 
Our special rate of 50c a year, $1.00 for three years, 
is very attractive, especially when the INSTRUCTOR is 
compared with canals costing $1.00 a year. 

Read liberal offers on pages one and two of this issue. 

At least one new subscriber, on the average, can be 
easily secured from each locality, and doing this would 
double our list—a very little effort for you individually, 
but a very substantial assistance to us. You can if you 
will, ILL YOU? No better time than NOW. 


Dora Goodale. 
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The New England Section of the 
United States. 


By H. Justin Roddy, M. S. M., Pd., Dept. of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania Normal School. 


II. 


N THE presentation of the resources and in- 
dustries, lessons should be given on some of 
the notable products; as granite, marble, 

ROW slate, mica, and sandstone; on some of the 

cotton and woolen fabrics, calling attention 

to manner of spinning thread, coloring the threads 
for ginghams, woolens and other fabrics, and the 
printing of calicoes, to the warp and woof of textiles. 

If possible, have some of the pupils visit various fac- 
tories in the school vicinity, and afterward describe 
to the rest of the pupils what they have learned. Les- 

sons should also be given on the processes of lumber- 
ing, as cutting and getting out the timber; floating it 

down rivers to sawmills and markets; manner of cut- 
ting it into boards, planks, scantling, and quartering it 
so as to secure the greatest beauty of grain, also toa 
few of the processes involved in making it up into 
furniture and other articles of use and beauty. Some 
attention should be directed to the methods of taking 
fish, as by trawl, seine, etc. ; to the dangers of fishing 
on the Grand Banks; to the preparation of the fish for 
market, as canning in oil, canning after cooking, in 
air-tight receptacles; and finally the uses to which fish 
are put as food, oil, fertilizers, fish glue or isinglass. 

(Read Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous. ’’) : 

Industrial and Commercial Life in New England. 
When New England was settled, the region was a vast 
wilderness. Forests covered mountains and valleys, 
and in order to secure land for farms, the early settlers 
cut away some of the forests, using some of the timber 
for building purposes and sending some of it back to 
England as an article of trade. As the country be- 
came more thickly settled, more of the land was 
cleared until now only the northern parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont contain any of the 
original forests. But as the best lands omly have been 
kept cleared for farming, many parts of the uplands 
and monadnocks are again heavily covered with sec- 
ond, or even third growth timber. 

But the lumber interests of New England are yet 
important. Large quantities of hemlock, spruce and 
birch for building purposes, and much soft grained 
woods for paper making are taken out each winter 
while the lakes and rivers are frozen and the country 
covered with snow, and in spring when the streams 
are high, the logs are floated down to the head of tide 
water where they are sawed and shipped away to 
markets. 

The Puritans wrung from their first cleared lands 
with their thin stony soils a scanty livelihood, cul- 
tivating chiefly the hardy cereals and fruits and rais- 
ing a few cattle, horses sheep and swine. But after 
the opening of the middle West, many a New Eng- 
land farmer living in the remote uplands, far from 
good markets, abandoned his farm and with his family 
sought a new home on the more fertile and responsive 
prairie lands. The decline in farming, however, has 
been marked by a corresponding rise in other and 
more profitable industries, Thus, in some of the more 
fertile valleys of the south and southwest, near ex- 
cellent markets in large manufacturing or commercial 
cities, many farmers now engage in market gardening; 
in the cultivation of tobacco, fruits and hay; and in 
raising chickens, ducks and geese. The hay is raised 
for feeding dairy cattle to supply milk and butter to 
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the great number of manufacturing towns. The 
Aroostook, Connecticut, and Housatonic valleys, and 
the cranberry swamps of southeastern Massachusetts, 
yield the most profitable returns of all the farming 
lands of this section. The first metioned is far north 
in Maine but its rich loamy soil has quite recently 
been found remarkably well suited to the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables, while the adaptation of the 
Connecticut Valley to the raising of tobacco was dis- 
covered as early as 1640. These two, and the Housa- 
tonic limestone valley, yield a large percentage of the 
$16,000,000 derived annually from the sale of farm 
products. 

Fishing.—The earliest explorers found fish abun- 
dant on the New England Coast waters and several of 
the places as Cape Cod, Halibut Point, Bass Rock, and 
Salmon Falls, indicate the kinds of fish frequenting 
the coast. The Puritans at an early date engaged in 
fishing, and at one time many coast towns, as Salem, 
Gloucester, Marblehead, New Bedford, and Newbury- 
port, depended largely upon this industry and derived 
large profits from their trade in fish. Later, however, 
the fishing industry declined somewhat and some of 
these towns engaged in other pursuits. But even 
now, many fishermen from this region fish for cod, 
mackerel, herring and halibut in the deep waters off 
the coast, on the Banks of Newfoundland and along the 
coast waters of Labrador; or for whales in high north- 
ern latitudes. Many lobsters are taken in traps, and 
excellent oysters procured in the reentrant bays of 
Maine, and clams dug from mudflats along the shores, 
when the tide is out. The mackerel and cod are sold, 
either fresh or dried, after being soaked in brine. The 
small herrings are canned in olive oil and sold as 
sardines, while the halibut are usually sold fresh. 

On the south coast, blue fish and sea bass are taken 
and sold fresh in the city markets; while menhaden 
are caught in vast numbers for the making of fish oil 
and fertilizers. 

Manufacturing.—Not long after the settlement of 
New England the Puritans began to make shoes, to 
weave linen and woolen cloth, to cut lumber, and to 
make furniture. At first all the work was hand made, 
but gradually the power of the swift-flowing streams 
and water falls was pressed into service. This cheap 
power so enhanced the profits of manufacturing that 
mills and factories sprang into existence as if by 
magic. Those built first were near the coast where 
the raw materials could be brought by water directly 
to the mills and the finished products shipped directly 
and cheaply to the markets, Later mills and factories 
were built farther inland, especially after railroads 
furnished cheap and rapid means for transportation. 

The most important manufacturies are cotton and 
woolen goods, boots and shoes, worsteds and hosiery, 
leather and metal goods. None of the raw materials 
for these manufacturies are found in New England; 
yet the abundance and cheapness of water power to- 
gether with Yankee ingenuity, all have contributed 
to make New England the chief manufacturing region 
of these articles in the United States. 

The great profits derived from these manufactories, 
together with the knowledge and skill acquired from 
them, have caused a great variety of other manufactures 
to spring up. Clocks, watches, needles, pins, rubber 
goods, cutlery silver and plated wares, brass wares 
and brass goods, jewelry, hats, caps, clothing, corsets, 
bicycles, and locomotives and cars are a few among 
the many products turned out of New England factories. 
So great have the manufactures become here. that 
Massachusetts, with an area of about 8,000 square miles 
and a population of two and a half millions, turns out 


_more than one billion dollars worth of goods annually. 


This is at the rate of more than four hundred dollars 
worth for each man, woman, and child in the state; 
and Connecticut and Rhode Island, in proportion to 
their populations, have just as great factories and turn 
out a proportional product. 

Of the boots and shoes manufactured in the United 
States, Massachusetts produces nearly one-half and 
Massachusetts, New Hatipshire, and Maine together, 
about three-fifths. The city of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, the greatest center of boot and shoe-factories 
in the world, produces annually about 20,000,000 dol- 
lars’ worth and Lynn and Haverhill, in the same state, 
each make nearly as many as Brockton. 

Though cotton maufacturing is gradually shifting to 
the South Atlantic States, New England is still far in 
the lead, producing nearly three-fifths of all the cotton 
goods made in the United States. Massachusetts leads 
all states in the cotton goods, producing over 
$100,000,000 worth, or one-third of the entire product 
each year. 

The noted cotton manufacturing cities of this sec- 
tion are Fall River, Massachusetts, which contains the 
largest cotton mills in the United States. Lowell 
Massachusetts with a thousand factories; New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; Manchester, New Hampshire; Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Lew- 
iston, Maine; Taunton, Massachusetts; Warwick, 
Rhode Island, and Holyoke, Massachusetts—these 
ten cities manufacture one-third of all the cottons of 
our country. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut make also large 
quantities of hosiery and knit goods; while Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts produce more than half the 
jewelry of the United States, Providence, in Rhode 
Island, alone producing more than $13,000,000 worth 
each year, and Attleboro in Massachusetts nearly a 
million more. 

The wood pulp and paper manufactures in New 
England are also very large. Massachusetts, Maine 
and New Hampshire lead in this business, furnishing 
together about one-third of our entire product of 
$125,000,000 worth. Holyoke, Massachusetts, is the 
chief city in paper manufacturing. Silk and silk 
goods are also important products of New England 
Mills, Connecticut and Massachusetts making one- 
sixth of our entire output. 

The localization of other manufacturing industries 
in this section is equally if not more marked. Thus, 
Connecticut produces three-fourths of the plated and 
brittania wares, five-eighths of the clocks, more than 
one-half of the brassware, nearly one-half of the cor- 
sets and more than one-fourth of the fur hats; while 
Massachusetts makes three-fifths of the whips, and 
Rhode Island more than one-third of the silverware of 
the United States. Carriages, tools, bicycles, firearms, 
ammunition, thread, needles and pins, and fine 
watches at Waltham, Massachusetts, are other articles 
important in the manufactures and trade of New 
England. 

Railroads and Steamship Lines.—New England 
produces only a smal] part of the food stuffs it needs, 
and consequently must procure them from grain- 
growing and meat-producing sections. The shipping 
in of these food stuffs, as well as the shipping out of 
the varied manufactures, and also the great number of 
cities and towns and popular summer resorts, necessi- 
tate abundant means of travel and transportation. On 
these accounts, New England is covered with a great 
net-work of railroads (except in the north) and has 
many steamships and sailing vessels constantly plying 
between the many coast cities. The nature of the 
southern coast region and sounds is very favorable to 
the building of a shore line railroad between New 
York City and Boston and also to safe steamship travel 
between New York and Fall River and other points. 
Many trolley lines also supply means of travel for 
shorter distances, especially ‘furnishing facilities for 
the great army of toilers who must reach quickly and 
cheaply the factories in which they are employed. 

Cities. —Though New England has only one-four- 
teenth of the population of the United States, it con- 
tains, one-fifth of all the cities having a population 
greater than 25,000. Of these, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire have each one; Vermont has none; Massachusetts 
has twenty; Rhode Island three; and Connecticut five. 
The largest cities are Boston with a population of over 
half a million; Providence, Rhode Island with 175,000; 











New Haven, Connnecticut, with 108,000; Fall River, 
Massachusetts, with over 100,000; Lowell, Massachus- 
etts, with nearly 100,000; Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with 90,000; Hartford, Connecticut, with 80,000; 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, with 71,000; Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, with 68,000; Lawrence, New Bedford, Somer- 
ville, and Springfield, _ Massachusetts, each about 
62,000; Manchester, New Hampshire, with 57,000; 
Portland, Maine, with 50,000; Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut and Holyoke, Massachusetts, each about 45,000; 
and Brockton, Massachusetts, with 40,000. 

In the great manufacturing states Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, fully seventy per cent 
of the people live in cities and towns. So thickly are 
these states dotted with cities, that little Rhode Island 
contains ten, Connecticut sixteen, and Massachusetts 
fifty-six cities with more than 8,000 inhabitants in 
each city. : 

Pupils’ Work on Cities.—Have the pupils find the 
situation of each important city; that is, on what bay. 
or river and in what section of the state it is. From 
the statistical tables of books of reference, the geog- 
raphies in the school library, the census reports 
(1900), the Statesman’s Year book, and Appleton’s 
Annual, have them gather facts about the location, 
extent, beauty, population, manufactures, educational 
facilities and government of ‘the cities. Have the 
pupils classify the cities as to leading industries; as, 
those manufacturing cotton, boots and shoes, lumber, 
woolens, jewelry, etc. From histories, have them learn 
the story of settlement and reasons for the selection of 
the sites of Boston, Providence, Newport, New Haven, 
and other noted cities. Find what led to the found- 
ing of Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Bowdoin, Wellesley, 
Brown, and other colleges. Find also the nature of 
local government (town government). See John 
Fiske’s Civil Government for this information, The 
pupils should learn as much as possible also about the 
Boston Free Public’ Library. 

People.—The early people of New England came 
from the middle classes of agricultural England and 
were of sturdy independent, intelligent, thrifty and 
virtuous stock. All of these qualities characterize 
their descendants, the typical New Englanders of the 
present, but have been intensified somewhat by rigor- 
ous physical annd climatic environment. 

This section of the United States has been remark- 
able for the number of eminent literary men it has 
produced. The magnificent scenery, due to glacial 
erosion, has no doubt inspired some of the noblest 
efforts of its great writers. 

Besides the New Englanders of Puritan descent, 
many French Canadians have moved into the lumber- 
ing districts, many Germans and Irish into the manu- 
facturing cities, and some Italians into the coast cities; 
so that this section has no longer so distinctive an in- 
dividuality as it had during and after Revolutionary 
times. 

Books of Reference.-— 

Roddy’s Advanced Geography; for general dis- 
cussion, 

Natural Advanced Geography; for cities. 

Tarr and McMurry’s Geography—2d Book; for in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Brigham’s Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory Chapter IT. 

Thoreau’s ‘‘Cape Cod.’’ 

Thoreau’s ‘‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimac.’’ 

Davis—The Physical Geography of Southern New 
England, In ‘‘ National Geographic Monographs. ’’ 

Shaler—The Sea Coast Swamps of the Eastern United 
States, U. S. Geol. Survey, 6th Annual Report. 

Topographic Atlas U. S. Geol. Survey, Physio- 
graphic Types Folio I. for Fiord Coast. 
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Beginnings.in Geography. 
By L. A. Talmadge. 

It was one o’clock onastormy day and the tired 
children were ready for dismissal. ‘‘Children,’’ said 
Miss Miller, ‘‘how many of you have old magazines 
and papers at home?’’ 

Nearly every hand was raised. ‘‘ Well, then, how 
many of you will take a little time this afternoon to 
look for pictures to use in our geographies which we 


‘are going to make? (For these, use blank books or 


sheets of paper fastened together to forma book.) We 
want pictures of hills, ponds or lakes, islands, and if 
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you find any pictures of people of other lands please 

save those, too?’’ 

The school was dismissed and Miss Miller went 
home. After resting, she planned the following work 
for lessons in geography and laid out pictures for the 
children who had forgotten or did not have suitable 
ones. 

PLAN FOR PAGE ONE IN BOOKS. 

First, mount a picture of a hill or mountain. Then 
draw map of hill... Underneath these write :— 

A hill is high land. 

The top of a hill is called a summit. 

The bottom of a hill is called the base. 

This hill has a long slope on the right and a short 
one on the left. 

If I wanted a long ride on my sled, I would slide 
down the right side. If I wanted to go fast I would 
slide down the left side. 

The right slope is a gradual slope, and the left is a 
steep or abrupt one. 

Previous to this, the teacher and class had moulded 
with sand a hill, mountain, range of mountains, and 
islands, and the names had been taught. The work in 
the pupils’ books was written from questions. 

PAGE II. 

Picture of range of mountains. Map of range of 
mountains. 

This picture shows a range of mountains. 

A range of mountains is a row of mountains, 

Last fall when we went to the hill at the head of 
Acushnet Avenue, we saw a range of hills in the west. 

A mountain is land half a mile or more high. 
(Names of mountains nearest school. ) 

The slopes of some mountains are steep, others are 
gradual. 

I went up Mt. Tom last summer. 

The west slope is very steep. 

The east slope is more gradual. | 

We could see a long ways from the top of Mt. Tom. 
The top was covered with rocks and a little soil. 

The tops of some mountains are so high that they 
are covered with snow all the year. 

Sometimes clouds cover the tops of mountains. 

Ilike to go up Mt. Tom on a warm day because it is 
cool there. 
PAGE IV. 

Picture and map of lake with definitions of lake, 
outlet, inlet and shore. j 

PAGE V. 

Picture and map of island. 

Last Tuesday when it rained we saw some very small 
islands in a mud puddle in the street. 

I saw a large island in the river last summer. Some 
islands are all rocks and some have good farms on 
them. 

I saw a lighthouse on an island in Boston Harbor 
last summer. 

The pictures of foreign people may be used in the 
study of different countries and then mounted on 
papers containing a description of their homes. In 
continuing the work in geography, mount maps which 
have been traced and colored, freehand maps, and 
copies of pictures or imaginary pictures of life in 
foreign countries. All this adds greatly to the interest 
in geography. 





Geographical Notes. 
RECLAMATION SERVICE—SAND DUNES. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock who was sent to Europe by the 
Reclamation Service to study sand dunes and the best 
method of ‘‘fixing’’ the shifting dunes that cause 
trouble in our country, gives an interesting account 
of the work. Along the sandy shores of Old Ocean, 
the Great Lakes, the Columbia River in Washington 
and Oregon, and other places, the sand which dries, 
piles up and is blown about causing disturbance. There 
is a sand dune in Virginia which is overwhelming a 
forest. In Oregon, a railroad is being encroached 
upon, and in spite of high board fences built to divert 
the course of the sand as it is blown about, quantities 
of it have to be removed daily from the tracks. 

Beach grass, which grows naturally upon the sand 
dunes of the North Atlantic Coast of Europe, is most 
satisfactory. After the sand has been temporarily 
‘*fixed’’ in this manner, young trees, conifers, are 
transplanted and thus the danger of further shifting 


removed. 


SNOW CRYSTALS. 


In the ‘‘Monthly Weather Review’’ for 1902, Mr. 
Wilson R. Bentley of Jericho, Vermont, shows photo- 
graphs and gives descriptions of a wonderful variety 
of snow crystals. Mr. Bentley has made a special 
study of these crystals for twenty years and owns a 
collection of over 1,000 photomicrographs, no two of 
which show forms that are alike. The published 
photomicrographs form a collection that is remarkable 
and fascinating. No 785 of the collection; shows an 
exquisitely beautiful crystal. The descriptions are 
full of information. The direction and yelocity of 
the wind, the height of the cloud-home, the degree of 
cold, the amount of moisture in the air, and many 
other conditions affect the crystal formation. Mr. 
Bentley tells where many of the erystals were born and 
how additions to the nucleus have been made. 

FILLING UP THE WORLD’S MAP. 

Explorers and engineers are constantly opening up 
new tracts of land. The poles and the Asiatic deserts 
still hold secrets that civilized man would discover 
in order to fill up the map of the world. Sven Hedin, 
who has been exploring in Central Asia and Thibet, 
has added to the world’s map and given much valuable 
information about this part of our world. Among 
other wonders of nature, he speaks of a migrating 
lake. 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS, 

Wonderful truths about the universe are often told. 
Here is another way of putting the relative size of. the 
sun and our earth: If the sun were hollow, 300,000 
globes the size of our world could be stored inside, 
The nearest fixed star is 19,000,000,0c0,000 , (nineteen 
trillions) of miles away and if we could go to it, 
traveling as fast asa cannon ball, it would take 5,000,000 
years of our time to reach it. 

‘THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT.”’ 

In Damascus, Syria, is a celebrated thoroughfare 
which is the ‘‘street which was called Straight’’ men- 
tioned in Acts g:1t. It begins at the gate of the 
ancient city and extends a mile. It has been some- 
what diverted from its original straight course by the 
changes of time, but it is unquestionably the same 
street. 





Doctor Did It 


Put on 36 Ibs. by Food. 
Feed a physician back to health and he gains an 
For this 
reason Grape Nuts food is daily recommended to pa- 


experience that he can use to benefit others. 


tients by hundreds of physicians who have cured them- 
selves of stomach trouble. One doctor says: 
“Although a physician and trying toaid and assist 
my fellow beings to enjoy good health it must be ad- 
mitted I formerly did not enjoy the best of health my- 
self. In January, 1899 Ionly weighed 119 pounds. At 
this time I was living in the Ohio valley and began to 
think I had about seen my best days. One day about 3 
years ago | had an opportunity to try Grape-Nuts food 
I liked it so well that I ate three 
tea-spoonfuls three times a day and have regularly used 


for my break fast. 


it up to the present time, and I now weigh 155 a gain 
of 36 pounds and enjoy the best of health. 

‘“‘Not only has Grape-Nuts made this wonderful 
change in mé but through it I have helped my friends, 
relatives and patients. The sustaining power of this 
food is simply wonderful. 

‘I have one patient who isa section hand on the C. 
& O. R. R. who eats nothing in the morning but four 
tablespoonfuls of Grape-Nuts and yet does his very hard 
work up tolunch time and enjoys the best of health 
and strength. 

‘‘T could name a great many cases like this and I still 
prescribe Grape-Nuts in my practice every day.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician about the scientific principles on 
which Grape-Nuts food is made. He'll tell you the 
principles are perfect. 

Theft a 1o days’ trial proves that the principles are 
carried out in the food (‘‘all the good of the grains sa 
treated that anyone can digestit all’’). Shown in re- 
newed physical strength and brain energy. 

‘‘There’s a reason.’’ 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Blackboard Sketching 


In Connection With the Study of His- 


tory, 
By Emma E. Crook, Supervisor of Drawing, Erie, Pa. 


Colonel Parker says that geographical 
drawings in relation to history are indispen- 
sable. Any attempt at a knowledge of history 
without a clear image of the surface or struc- 
ture upon which described events has taken 
place is well nigh fruitless. 

We should: locate. on the map of the United 
States the special section of country to be 
studied and then chalk model a large map 
of the same. If there is a lack of black- 
board surface we can easily model a map on 
manilla paper with charcoal. 

Suppose that we are to také up the his- 
tory of the Civil war. The section to be 
studied lies east of the Mississippi aud 
south of ‘the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
(Fig. I.) ‘The motive for its study is to 
trace physical environment upon the char- 
acter and motive of the inhabitants. Our 
lesson plan would be, — 

I. Description of Country. (a) Character; 
(b) altitude; (c) vegetation; (d) productions. 

II. Divisions into Belts. (a) Mountain- 
ous; (b) hilly or plateaus; (c) lowlands. 

III. Interests of the people in these sec- 
tions. (a) Protection -of homes; (b) :rail- 
ruads; (c) factories and cattle; (d) open 
navigation; (e) non-interruption of labor. 

As we study each topic in the plan we 
will make as many quick sketches as_possi- 
ble: as, the principal ranges of mountains 
and Mt. Mitchell in North Carolina, 6,710 
feet, the greatest height; the natural di- 
visions in the Eastern slope, viz., moun- 
tains, piedmont and tidewater regions; the 
natural divisions in the Western slope; viz., 
mountains, plateaus, and valley country; 
the vegetation in these regions—in the 
mountainous regions, pines and oak trees; 
in the valleys, cotton fields, etc. 








Illustrative Paper Cutting. 


By Elizabeth L. Buckingham, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Nashua, N. H. 


Japan. 


It is very easy to get material for Japanese paper 
cuttings. Teapots, cups and saucers, fans, dolls, 
and dozens of other interesting, useful and beautiful 
things are found in almost every home. 

The excellent pictures and stories of Japanese life 
found in*the primary readers have made children so 
well acquainted with Japanese habits and customs 
that very little preliminary study is needed. Per- 
haps the most familiar of all Japanese objects is 
the paper lantern. As it is cheap enough to be 
within the means of all teachers, and easy to cut, 
we will take it for our first lesson. 

Plate I shows a group of five different lanterns. 
But it is ‘not necessary to have five lanterns in 
order to give the lesson, The interest is given to 
the sheet as much by the grouping as by the shape 
of.the lanterns, and pupils can make several cuttings 
of one lantern and by arranging them will make an 


interesting sheet. Children in the first grade would 
better not attempt to decorate the lantern. In the 
second and third grade, pupils can draw the curious 
flower forms and wavy lines with either black or 
colored pencils. 

I do not know what the natural histories say about 
storks. Perhaps he is the same bird in Japan that 





he is in 
Holland and 
other coun- 
tries, but 
from astudy 
of Japanese 
prints I cer- 
tainly get 
the impres- 
sion that the 
Japanese 
stork has 
more style 
and dignity 
in repose, 
and more 
rhythm in 
moveme nt, 
than the 
stork of any 
other coun- 
try. Paper 
cutting has 
its limita- 
tions, but I 





have tried to show this rhythm in Plate II. 

I have either read or been told that when a Japan- 
ese artist wishes to paint a picture of a butterfly, 
he goes into his garden, and sits under a flowery 
shrub and watches butterflies coming and going all 
day long. The next day he stays in his studio and 
with the knowledge which he gained on the previous 
day he paints butterfly after butterfly until he pro- 
duces something which satisfies him. 

In making a picture of flying storks children must 
follow somewhat the method of the Japanese artist 
for, of course, it is out of the question to show chil- 
dren, in a school room, three flying storks. They 
must collect pictures and stuffed birds and then make 
cuttings of parts of the bird before attempting to 
cut the bird asa whole. A study of the head and 
neck is enough for one lesson. A second lesson may 
be given on the legs and feet, and a third on the 
wings. The wings look complicated, but if children 
are told to forget that they are cutting wirigs, but to 
see how much the whole mass of the body looks like 
half an ellipse notched on the circumference, they 
will succeed very well. 

Plate III shows a Japanese lady riding 
in a jinrikisha. Toy jinrikishas are com- 
mon, and pictures of them are to be found 
in every book on Japan. This cutting may 
seem difficult at first glance, but it is not 
too difficult for children in the third grade 
who have had some practice in paper cut- 
ting, if the parts are cut separately and the 
picture built up from the parts. First, I 
should cut the wheel; second, the sunshade; 
third, the body of the jinrikisha; fourth, the 
lady, and fifth, the Japanese servant. 

Plate IV shows a water view. A tree 
overhangs the water and the sacred moun- 
tain is in the distance. The directions 
which I gave for composing the landscapes 
shown with the Indian paper cuttings apply 
here. However, if the picture of the 
Indians in their canoes is compared with 
this picture it will be observed that while 
somewhat similar, both showing water, 
‘boats, and distant mountains, I have been 
successful to some extent in giving a Japan- 
ese character to this picture. It is due to 
the curious shape of the tree, and to the 
slope of the mountain. I think children 
are capable of seeing this distinction and 
trying to get it. 

I will repeat here for the benefit of 
teachers who have not seen all these lessons, 
that the lessons are to be given very slowly. 
This paper suggests work enough for a 
whole term. Do not let children make 
cuttings of an object until they have thor- 
oughly studied it, and do not Ict them paste 
their cuttings on to a sheet and attempt to 
make a picture until the cuttings show some 
degree of excellence. 


Plate 1. 
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Plate II. 


Beauty as an Incentive in 


School Work. 


By George H.. Sweet, Lincoln School, Fall River, Mass. 


Said Plato, ‘‘The true order of going,is to use the 
beauties of earth as steps which mount upward for 
the sake of that other beauty.’’ 

Can we make the ‘‘order of go- 
ing’’ on our educational path any 
better by using some of these | 
beauties of earth in our daily 
work? 

Arithmetic, one of the earli- 
est subjects of the day, first 
comes to our mind and we won- 
der what art can have in com- 
mon with the exact science of 
mathematics. Since we all 
agree that if a thing is worth 
doing at all it is worth doing 
well, let us do this by insisting 
upon neatness in work and good 
spacing in the arrangement of 
the examples on the paper, and 
not only will you be surprised 
at the results attained, but also 
at the added interest shown by 
the children in the work. 

What is better for an oc- 
casional language lesson than to 
reproluce the reading lessons of 
previous days illustrated _ by 
drawings or blue prints, or 
making use of water colors, as did the monks of old, 
by illuminated initials for the paragraphs? 

While our method uf picture study is not entirely 
new, nor yet original, it may interest some. As 
soon as the particular school to be studied has been 
determined, a list of the artists to be taken up is 
sent to the Public Library, where we have been for- 
tunate in having the hearty co-operaticn of the head 
of the reference room, who finds all there is about 
the life and works of the artists and has it ready 
for the children to gain their notes without delay. 
On Friday morning from these notes, given in place 
of the ‘‘Current Events,’’ a paper is written. One 
week a teacher will select what is best from the 
Pupils’ notes as read and write it upon the board 
for all the pupils to copy, as the claim is that so 
few can copy correctly. This copy may be used as a 
dictatiun lesson for Monday's spelling. The next 
week the composition must be the pupil’s own. 
The picture is purchased by each pupil, studied for 
its composition, mounted, and put away until all the 
artists have been studied, and we are ready to bind 
the book. The cover design must have some re- 
lation to the school of art studied and the letters 
Selected to fit the same style. Thus we correlate 
art, composition, writing, drawing, spelling and 
language in this one subject. 

The question may be asked, ‘‘ Do the pupils like 
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to duo the 
work?’’ Em- 
pha tically, 
yes. If 
home work 
is needed for 
this purpose 
it is will- 
ingly done, 
and besides 
this, the at- 
tendance is 
greatly 
helped. 
Moreover, if 
a boy is good 
in drawing 
and slow in 
history or 
geography, 
he will work 
harder on 
those sub- 
jects in order 
to have his 
paper as good as his neighbor's. The same holds 
true in the case of the boy who thinks he cannot 
draw. The beauty of the prospective result leads 
him to determine not to be outdone by his fellow 
workers. These are not idle statements, but are 
based upon the results of a trial of over three years 
with different sets of children. In some cases boys 
who have never been in the habit of reading good 





Plate III. 


books, have, through their fondness for this work, 
purchased and read many books. 

This love of making something beautiful lies in 
the heart of 
every boy 
and girl. If, 
by aiding 
them to ex- 
press them- 
selves beauti- 
fully, we can 
at. the same 
time. more 
acceptably 
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Examinations—(Continued from page 11) 


it will not avail, for the results should depend upon 
the condition of knowledge already assimilated by 
the pupils as a conseqence of their instruction. There 
should be a general review of the work by the teacher 
and the pupils, a final reconsideration of the principles, 
doctrines and applications of the subject being pur- 
sued, the teacher’s objective point being to fix the 
characteristics of the work pursued so that the test 
may be more easily reached. The examination topics, 
questions and character should be noted for their moder- 
ateness, not for their severity. The welPinstructed pupil 
should regard the examination as easy and acceptable. 
He should not be able to criticise the form, the aim or 
the breadth of the questions, as he should be able to 
identify them at once as germane and appropriate. 

Review Examinations. 

Regular reviews are essential and should be much 
emphasized, as reconsideration in this way is as 
valuable as it is in the original recitation after careful 
study by the pupil. The chief value to the pupil of 
a recitation is this opportunity for reconsideration of 
the subject matter which he has attempted to master 
from the book. Reviews should keep prominent all 
the time the teaching feature and not the examining 
feature, as the object is to instruct and not test. 
The form of a review depends upon the aim to be 
reached. Here is where the written forni comes in 
with so much efficiency, because it expects exactness 
of statement regarding the entire line of thought 
being investigated,. The teacher’s object is now to 
test, in some respects, the accuracy he has sceured by 
his careful instruction, and thus avoid the error of 
going ahead and getting the pupils lost in the branch 
by the failing of comprehension. The value set upon 
the work should therefore be as follows: 1. Subject 
matter, form and substance, forty per cent. 2. Exact- 
ness and correctness of statement, forty per cent. 3. 
Ability to correct errors when they have been dis- 
covered ten percent. 4. Neatness and legibility, ten 
percent. Such a division of result will give encour- 
agement all along the line and 
prevent the over valuation of any 
part of the effort. : 

Patience and Perseverance. 

Examinations have their diffi- 
cult side for the teacher. They 
may be wisely conducted and be 
valuable aids to an education. 
They may be unwisely managed 
and be entirely useless. The his- 
tory of effort shows that it takes 
a great deal of wisdom to pru- 
dently handle such an agent in 
an educational system. Patience 
and perseverance are always to be 
regarded. The value of both 
traits to the examiner and to the 
examined is absolutely known. 

It is necessary to judiciously 
labor and concsientiously wait, 
as time is a necessary factor in 
growth and development. There 
must be time to get ready, time 
to think, time to reconsider and 
time to grow into efficiency. The 
practical and the useful should 
receive great recognition, as it is 
only worth the while to thus em- 
phasize the points that are sure 
to fita pupil for active life. All 
emphasis should be refused to 
the irrelevant, the immaterial 
and the valueless, and nothing 
that is taught which is thus subordinate and unim- 
portant should ever be made a part of an examination. 
It takes sensible treatment and sensible management 
to make examinations a success. 
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help them to 
get the facts 
necessary for 
their educa- 
tion, are we 
not guiding 
their steps 
towards hap- 
piness and 
better 
things ?— 
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The Louisiana Purchase. 


By Henrietta M. Brayton. 


Note: The following lesson will make an excellent 
supplementary reading exercise, especially at this time 
when so much interest centers around the fair at St. 
Louis given in commemoration of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. After the lesson is read questions should be 
asked. 


N THE pages of our country’s history there 
is record of no greater devotion to the cause 

of religion than that of Father Marquette 
are and all those other noble men who gave 
™ themselves so unstintingly to the conversion 
of the Indians. Perhaps the secret of their success lay 
in their living among them after their own manner 
of life, not in a condescending spirit but as brothers. 
Certain it is that their friendship was deep and last- 
ing, so that they found powerful allies in the French. 
By virtue of these labors they rightfully claimed for 
France a very large territory in the New World. 
Nor are we surprised at the great extent of this ter- 
ritory when we consider the enterprise of the French, 
combined with the sagacity of the Indians, 

Starting on the St. Lawrence, and sailing up that 
‘river, pausing now and then to establish a fort ora 
trading post, Father Marquette ahd his followers went 
as far as the mouth of the Mississippi River, but 
formed no settlement on its shores. About ten years 
later, La Salle descended the river and took possession 
of it in the name of Louis Fourteenth, and named all 
that section of the country Louisiana in honor of the 
king. Unfortunately, La Salle was treacherously killed 
by some of his companions on the return journey and 
it was left for Iberville in 1699 to found the first 
French colony in this part of the world at Biloxi, now 
in Alabama. All along the Mississippi way he found 
traces of French influence, and in what is now the state 
of Louisiana this influence is still in excess of any other, 
so that in some parishes French is the vernacular. 

-The more the French saw of their possessions, the 
more highly they valued them, and well they might, 
for they extended from the source to the mouth of the 
Mississippi and from the Appalachian to the Rocky 
Mountains—the Eldorado of our continent. At the 
close of the French and Indian War, the English were 
in possession of the territory as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi river, and gradually the rich river valleys were 
becoming settled. The natural outlet for the com- 
merce of this region was the Mississippi river. What- 
ever nation, therefore, held possession or control of the 
river had the key to the whole vast treasures of our 
continent. 

By a secret treaty in 1762, France had ceded this 
province to Spain, and as Spain in 1778 was identical 
in political ideas with Spain of 1762, it is easy to un- 
derstand that her rule was not altogether one of love, 
but was symbolized rather by the ‘‘rod of irou.’’ She 
made serious restrictions in American shipping, sending 
over strict and offensive regulations to be administered 
by the most arbitrary of officers. Sometimes the 
American ships would not be allowed to pass New Or- 
leans at all, and again only by the payment of a trib- 
ute to the Spanish government. This annoyed the 
free spirit of the pioneers, and very nearly led to at- 
tacks upon the Spanish forts. Persuaded by representa- 
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tives of the United States government, the settlers 
delayed active encounter, when to the surprise of the 
world another secret treaty transferred the province 
back to France just at a time when the star of Napo- 
leon was in the ascendant. 

Here certainly wasa dilemma. 


Could the Americans 





for a moment entertain the notion of any part of the 
continent being included in Napoleon’s imperial 
scheme? Feeling ran high in the States. Speeches 
were made, pamphlets were written, and every cross 
roads community became a battiefield of argument. 
Still what was to be done? Our président, Thomas 
Jefferson, was committed to the policy of close con- 
struction, which did not recognize the right to extend 
our territorial limits. What was to be done must be 
done quickly for France and England might declare 
war at any moment, and of course in such case, Eng- 
land. would immediately strike for the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. 

Fortunately, we had wise envoys in Paris at this 
time, of whom the chief was Robert Livingston. These 
envoys had instructions that if they deemed it best, 
they might purchase the province of Orleans (now the 
state of Louisiana) and the mouth of the Mississippi 
river. But Napoleon offered them, not only that, but 
the whole vast province of Louisiana for $15,000,000. 
No time must be lost in exchanging messages with the 
home ‘government by the slow methods then in vogue, 
so assuming the responsibility, Mr. Livingston and 
his associates closed the bargain April 30, 1803. As 
Jefferson expressed it, ‘‘We stretched the powers of 
the Constitution till they split.’’ That immense ter- 
ritory thus became a part of the United States, about 
doubling the area of our country. We see how little 
the envoys realized the magnitude of the negotiation, 
when we read that Mr. Livingston in 1803 wrote 
home: ‘‘I have told them that we should not send a 
settler across the Mississippi for a hundred years.’’ 
He also assured the United States that he could 
readily name buyers who would take off our hands, 
all but Orleans and the river’s mouth, for the 
$15,000,000 we had paid for it. Perhaps Napoleom had 
4 certain satisfaction in seeing us grow great at the 
expense of England, for when it was reported to him 
that the treaty was complete, he said: ‘‘I have given 
England her rival.’? 

Many obstacles, more or less petty, were put in the 
way of the confirmation of this treaty, each party ac- 
cusing the other of disloyalty. Massachusetts even 
threatened to secede if the purchase was made. This 
was the most noted event of Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, and marks an epoch in our territorial develop- 
ment. In 1804 the president sent two army officers, 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, to explore the 
newly acquired territory. Captain Lewis was Jeffer- 
son’s private secretary, and he was placed in command 
of the expedition, which consisted of five officers and 
forty privates and laborers, It is believed that they 
were the first white men to cross the continent from 
ocean to ocean. They starte¢ rc St. Louis in March, 
and proceeded up the M’ssouri River, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, and reached the Pacific by way of 
the Columbia River. They discovered the two 
branches of the Columbia, now known as the Lewis 
River and the Clark River. They travelled more than 
eight thousand miles in two and one half years in face 
of dangers that would have appalled less daring men. 

An account of this expedition was published after 
their return, which is well worth reading. The only 
member of the company who died on the way was 
Sergeant Charles Floyd, near Sioux City during the 


first summer out. 
As the people little by little began to comprehend 


the vastness and value of our new possessions, settlers 
flocked there from all parts of the country. The 
United States government gave them every encourage- 
ment, and it was not long before the territory was dot- 
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ted over with homes. Mines were discovered, agri- 
culture flourished, cities sprang up, trade and com- 
merce increased, till now’ we look with prid® at the 
achievement of its inhabitants. We must use large fig- 
ures when calculating its resources, For instance, 
during three years, 1899-1901) this section shipped to 
South Africa 100,000 mules valued at $5,000,000. Da- 
kota boasts of farms six miles in length. - The produc- 
tion of corn, wheat and other grains pertnits us to be 
in very fact a ‘‘granary to the world.’’ We .are told 
that we are just beginning to comprehend in small 
measure the resources, both vegetable and mineral, of 
this great territory. 

In recognition of the death of Sergeant Floyd, and 
still more to commemorate the Louisiatia purchase, 
which occttred in 1803, the people of Sioux City 
have erected a monument of sandstone at a cost of 
$15,000. It is about one hundred feet high. A bronze 
table on one side is sacred to the memory of Sergeant 
Floyd, and a corresponding one on the opposite side 
reads as follows: 

‘In commemoration of the Louisiana purchase, made 
during the Administration of Thomas Jefferson, Third 
President of the United States, April 30, 1803; of its 
Successful Exploration by the Heroic Members of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, of the Valor of the 
American Soldier, and of the Enterprise, Courage, 
and Fortitude of the American Pioneer to Whom 
These Great States West of the Mississippi River owe 
Their Secure Foundation. ’’ 


The Old Censtitution. 


By Annie Stevens Perkins. 

Secretary Moody has decided that the historic frigate 
Constitution shall be retained in ordinary at the navy 
yard in Boston and repaired from time to time in order 
that she may be preserved indefinitely. The nucleus 
of a naval museum is now at the Boston yard and such 
relics as can be gathered will be placed in the Con- 
Visitors to Boston will more than ever 
desire to see the ship. Shipkeeper Chase of the frigate 
Constitution states that over 6,000 sightseers visited 
the vessel during July, 1903. Every state in the 
Union was represented by the visitors. There is to be 
another Constitution, as the Secretary of the Navy has 
decided to give that name to the next battleship 
ordered by Congress. Perhaps it would be well, in 
this connection, to review some interesting points in 
the history of the old ship. 

Edmund Hart’s ship-yard will ever be famous as the 
place where the Constitution was built. Private yards 
were used at that time for the building of the national 
vessels, The site is now covered by ‘‘Constitution 
Wharf. ’’ 

The depredations of Algiers corsairs upon our 
merchant ships induced Congress to authorize the 
building of four ships for protection. In November, 
1794, the keel of the old Constitution was laid by Mr. 
Hart, and in a report from the committee in charge of 
these matters to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, dated January 25, 1797, occur these words: 
‘‘The frigate building at Boston, called the Constitu- 
tion, is in such a state of forwardness that it is sup- 
posed she can be launched in July.’’ She was 
launched October 21, 1797. (The Perry Pictures Co. 
furnish a fine picture of the ‘‘ Launching of the Con- 
stitution.’’) People poured into the town from all 
quarters to witness the launching on September 20, but 
it could not be effected—the ways had settled. She was 
at length launched on the anniversary of Columbus’s 
discovery of America, but the day was cold and not 
many people assembled. She cost $302,718.84. She 
went to sea, first, in August, 1798. 

From her log-book, which can be seen at the Navy 
Yard, we read that, in 1803, preparing for a cruise to 
Tripoli, she was re-coppered and that the ‘‘carpenters 
gave nine cheers, which were answered by the seamen 
and calkers, because they had in fourteen days com- 
pleted coppering the ship with copper made in the 
States. ’’ 

It is extremely interesting to know that the copper 
was made by Paul Revere, who furnished also the cop- 





per bolts and spikes, drawn from malleable copper by 


a process then new. It may also be of interest to some 


teachers to know that the first sails for the frigate 
were made in the old Granary Building at the corner 
of Park and Tremont Streets, Boston, since no other 
building was large enough. 
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Glimpses of Educational Work in 
Chicago. 
By M. Lua Clarke. 


A few individualistic schools have dared to leave 
traditional lines and declare that education is the 
formation of character and not the acquisition of 


knowledge. Foremost in working out this principle 
stand the individualistic schools of Chicago, among 
which the University of Chicago Elementary School 
and the Francis Parker School are leaders. In these 
schools the children are provided with a rich and 
varied environment upon which they-make their own 
reactions and where they live in a helpful co-opera- 
tive way. 

Here the child is not asked to consider isolated 
mathematical abstractions, but taught to measure and 
compare actual dimensions and quantities. He is not 
asked to learn to spell and to read by committing to 
memory combinations of letters and words which have 
for him no essential meaning, but he masters the 
technique of language through its constant use in the 
study and expression of thoughts within the range of 
his experience. Upon like principles, all the other 
subjects included in the curriculum are introduced. 
Though the number of pupils to each teacher is much 
smaller than our public schools can offer, yet if every 
teacher would become familiar with the principles and 
methods of these schools I believe their work would 
become more vital. The following very limited out- 
line of the University of Chicago Elementary school 
is given, with the hope that it may offer suggestions: 


A SCHOOL OF LEARNING BY DOING. 

PRINCIPLE. — 

That education is the process of the reconstruction 
of experience, giving it a more socialized value 
through the medium of increased individual efficiency 
and control. 

BASIS. — 

Social: Industrial and ethical relations. 

Psychological: Native interests and activities of 
children. 

AIM.— 


To build character, as a preparation for helpful social 
service, emphasizing— 
A. Training in— 

a. Habits of order and industry. 


(a) Directness, accuracy, attention, perseverance, 
ete, 


6. Individual responsibility. 

c. Co-operation. 

d, Establishment of social virtues. 

(d) Truthfulness, fidelity, courage and forbearance. 
B. Giving kuowledge of the— 

a. Historic, scientific and social values of real 
things, materials and their processes through 
actual contact with them involving— 

a', The connection of— 

(a') The school with home and community life. 

(b!) The subject matter introduced vitally with 
the life of the child by a background of every 
day experience and occupation. 


MEANS USED. — 


a. Based upon the fundamental economic needs— 
Food, shelter and clothing. 

4. Leading out into—Home, business, garden, park, 
country, art galleries, museums, laboratories 
and libraries, : 

¢. Lines pursued—shop work, cooking school, work 
with textiles (sewing, weaving ),combined with 
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experimental and observational science, His- 
tory, Mathematics, .Laboratory work, Music, 
Art, etc. 

General Methods in Nature Study, Science and 
History. 

a. Observational powers and sympathetic interest in 
habits of plants and animals cultivated. 

6. Plants, animals, industries and mechanical inven- 
tions as related to the general social life and 
progress of man noticed. 

c. Geography correlated with study of Science and 
History. 

ad. Application of natural forces to service of man stud- 
ied through use and observation of machines. 

é. Ideas of physics and chemistry gained through 
cooking, laboratory and shop-work. 





Two Instructive Examples. 
By Robert Waters. 

Does not a teacher sometimes learn instructive les- 
sons from those whom he has taught? Does he not 
sometimes learn from them wherein he has erred? I 
have had experiences of this sort. Here are two 
brothers, whom we shall call Willie and Freddie Jones, 
who are now both successful men in their way; but 
their ways are the very reverse of what I thought they 
would be. Willie was a very thoughtful boy, diligent 
in his studies, and altogether a good scholar. Freddie 
was careless and dull, not at all inclined to study, and 
often in the pillory for punishment. I thought Willie 
would become a lawyer or professional man of some 
sort; and tat Freddie would never amount to any- 
thing. Now, the reverse, or nearly the reverse of this, 
has happened. Willie isa merchant’s employe, suc- 
cessful enough as a salesman and drummer, but by no 
means a man of mark. While Freddie has become a 
lawyer, very successful in his profession, an excellent 
working advocate, with a good practice, a fine house 
and home of his own, a lovely wife and happy chil- 
dren. How has this come about? The explanation 
was made to me the other day, and I think it worth 
telling. 

Freddie declares that when he was at school he was 
slow in learning, but wanted to study and get on; 
but that three or four other boysin his class led 
him astray. They talked contemptuously of study and 
learning, and had much to say of games, girls, and guys; 
so he was ashamed to break away from them, and thus 
fell into their bad ways and neglected his studies. 
When he came into the High school he was struck by 
the fact that the teacher addressed his scholars no 
longer as ‘‘boys’’ but as ‘‘gentlemen.’’ ‘‘Now, 
gentlemen, we shall take up this subject in the 
following order.’’ And he himself was no longer ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Freddie,’’ but as ‘‘Mr. Jones.’’ This 
made him serious, and stirred him to thought. He. 
was no longera boy; he was a man; and, as the 
teacher thought, a gentleman. From that moment he 
put away boyish things, and his intellectual life began. 
Now here is a case, I thought, where I had failed to 

strike the right chord in the boy’s nature, and was 
blind to the influence of his associates, who had much 
more power over him than I had. A word in season 
might have broken the chain that bound him. 

The other case is one, not of dullness of apprehen- 
sion on the part of the teacher, but of absolute injustice, 
or it might be called thoughtlessness, on his part. A 
certain boy, who 1s now a mechanical engineer and 
very successful in his profession, came home from 
school on day with a Quarterly Report which showed 
that he was the last or lowest scholar in his class. 
This report had to be shown to and signed by his father, 





who, on seeing how things stood, became so despon- 
dent and unhappy at the thought of the poor condition 
of his boy, that the latter felt it deeply and resolved 
to do better. In the following week he did his level 
best to secure the esteem of his teachers and receive 
a better report; but the class-teacher, at the end of the 
week, when the detention for bad marks was to be 
meted out, looked at him incredulously, and said, 
‘“Well, Willie, I am much surprised that you are not 
among the detained scholars this week. You must 
have escaped by some trick or device, Iam sure; and 
as I cannot think it would be well to miss your fam- 
iliar face among the delinquents, I guess you had 
better stay in with the others.’’ The injustice of this 
act the boy felt bitterly; but, being unable to say any- 
thing to a teacher whom he feared, and whom he was 
unable to meet in argument, he stayed in like the 
others; but he never forgot the injustice. 

That teacher is dead; but the sense of his injustice 
still lives; and the boy who struggled to become better 
remembers his action with no very pleasant feelings. 
The three things to be learned from these examples 
are; First, how much more a boy may be influenced 
by his classmates than by his teacher; second, how 
easily a teacher may misinterpret the real character of 
a scholar; and third, how careful a teacher should be 
not to do an injustice to any scholar, even the worst. 
He should, in fact, be quick to perceive any sign of 
improvement in a negligent scholar, and encourage 

- him in his efforts. _ And every teacher should above 
all, bear in mind that whatever he does, it is remem- 
bered for life, and that his words have life-long con- 
sequences. , 





A Sunshine Society. 
By May R. Collins. 

A device which I have found excellent for promoting 
the spirit of the Golden Rule among the little ones, 
bears the name of Sunshine Society. We elect officers 
by ballot, with one of the children in the chair, who 
conducts the meeting, calling for nominations, ap- 
pointing tellers and so forth, in truly grown-up fashion. 
And you know, fellow-teacher, how dear to the 
childish heart is all imitation of their elders. Presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and assistant secretar) 
are elected. The motto of the society is: 

‘*T will try to make some one happy every day.’’ 

I drew a pretty spray of yellow roses on one corner 
of the blackboard, wrote beneath, with yellow crayon, 
the name of the society, its officers and motto, making 
really a sunny corner. 

After election we talked with the children about 
making sunshine at home, in school, everywhere. 
They quickly caught the thought and entered into the 
work with enthusiasm. In our morning talks I fre- 
quently question them as to what they did yesterday 
to make sunshine. 

One day a little six-year-old waved his hand ener- 
getically and permission being given, said: ‘‘I made 
my dog happy by playing with him!’’ And the same 
little fellow, upon another occasion, asked, ‘‘But 
who’ll make us happy?’’ " 

The question made me wonder if the method was 
making the children too conscious of their own kindly 
deeds and ungrateful to their friends. Thenceforth 
we often asked, ‘‘What did papa, mamma, or friend 
do to make sunshine for you, yesterday ?’’ 

We have rhetoricals in our room every other week, 
the Sunshine officers presiding. The president an- 
nounces the program, the vice-president takes the 
place of president in his absence or when he is to take 
part in the program, the secretary reads the program 
for the previous week—called minutes of last meeting 
—announcing which numbers were, in the opinion ot 
the officials, best rendered; the assistant-secretary 
announces the names of any guests who may have 
been present. 

This seems like real work to the children, and it 
certainly produces good results in a two-fold way. 
First, in learning how to conduct simple meetings 
and the gain of self-reliance which such knov ledge 
gives. Second, in cultivating a loving helpfulness 
toward all around them. 

We had some language papers one day about making 
sunshine, and one child wrote, ‘‘ When I was cross I 
said pleasant words.’’ Another ‘‘When baby is sick, af 
you are kind and good to him, that makes sunshine. 
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Live Compositions. 


By C. F. King. 

Some teachers find it difficult to obtain compositions 
of real merit from their pupils. Little interest is taken 
in the matterand both girls and boys show a dislike 
for composing. In many cases this is the fault of the 
teacher in not encouraging the pupils sufficiently, 
perhaps, in not suggesting to them available subjects. 

A friend of mine once aroused great\interest in com- 
position work, by allowing the children to select 
some article from the cabinet and to take it home and 
read about it. Splendid papers were then produced on 
the ‘‘Cotton Plant,’’ the ‘‘Coffee Tree,’’ ‘‘Iron Ore,’’ 
a ‘‘Japanese Fan,’’ ‘‘Lime’’ ‘‘Chocolate,’’ ‘‘A Whale’s 
Tooth,’’? etc. The method works well with older chil- 
dren who can do most of their composing alone. 

Another friend led her children into pleasant com- 
position paths by stimulating the imagination. While 
studying Africa, the pupils were requested to write an 
account of an imaginary journey from one part of the 
country to another, or to write a letter from some city 
in that land telling the news. Then a Thanksgiving 
Story was called for, and 
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scholars, as they recite, go to the map and use the 
crayons as the recitation requires. I find that these 
outline maps add much to the interest of the history 
class. 





Object Lessons in Botany. 


Children always eagerly watch the development of a 
plant from a seed. The easily opened methods here 
given will show the whole process of germination: Sew 
a piece of flannel tightly over the mouth of a basin. 
Pour on water until the basin is full. Set it in a deep 
dish, or soup plate, to catch the overflow, for water 
must be constantly added to take the place of that 
which evaporates, Sprinkle mustard seed on the sur- 
face of the flannel. In a few days the seeds will 
sprout and grow to real plants. The same process may 
be used with wheat or linseed, or any seed, though all 
are not quite so successful. 

For another lesson to keep constantly before the 
class, for many weeks, that they may watch its slow 
development is this: Take a clear glass bottle of water 
of medium size. In this bottle suspend an acorn by 


The April rain said: ‘‘Wake up little peas.’’ 
The spring sunshine said: ‘‘ Wake up.’’ 

The little peas did wake up. 

Now I have a row of young pea plants. 


LESSON II. 


The giad springtime has come. 

The birds are here. They sing in the fields. 

They are calling the flowers, I think. 

The swallows are building a nest in our barn. 

The plants in my garden are waking up. 

The crocus and lily bulbs are awake now. 

The April rain and the sunshine will make them 
grow. 

Some of the wild flowers are out. 

I found a Jack-in-the-pulpit and some violets. 

Are you not glad that Spring has come ? 





A Device to Develop Rapid Writers. 


By Elizabeth Weber. 

Business men from all parts of the country are ask- 
ing for rapid writers and this term includes the qual- 
ity ‘‘good,’’ for almost any person of fifth grade edu- 

cation can write an un- 





this was followed by .a 
Christmas story. . To give 
variety to this kind of 
work, two ‘pupils were 
assigned to prepare a 
dialogue with two charac- 
ters. Some of these were 
so good they were acted 
Friday afternoon. This 
class, of course, became 
very enthusiastic in com- 
position lessons, 

Two teachers in my 
building created a way to 
make some interest in 
composition writing, and 
at the same time give the 
children the needed help 
—a way which is worthy 
of mention for the benefit 
of others. The first- one 
allowed Grace to bring 
her pug dog, Beauty, to 
school. The teacher had 
Grace sit in a chair near 
the desk, and the dog 
stood on the teacher’s 
desk in front where all 
could see him. First 
there was an observation 
and conversation lesson, 
teacher asking suitable 
questions which were 
answered by the eyes and 
words of the wide awake 
children, This lasted 
about fifteen minutes. 
Then the children were 
asked to write out all 
they had learned about 
Beauty. 

The second teacher 
brought to school a large 
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Illustrated Blackboard Reading Lesson. 





readable mass of letters in 
avery short time. But 
what the 
wants is a neat, 
careful writer, and as the 
majority of the children 
under our care will enter 
the business world, it is 


business man 
rapid, 


our imperative duty to 
prepare them in a meas- 
ure for their future work 
in this respect. 

To develop rapid writ- 
ers, there is no 
place to begin than in the 


better 
first grade. Of course the 
first days spent in learn- 
ing words and letters are 
too crowded to practice 
rapidity; but after about 
¢ thirty words are 
recognized and written, a 


easily 


Tad Oot , game for recreation might 
f , “fh be utilized for practice in 
5 Ay Af a speed. 
dah ‘ Ps Pretending is a wide 
: +f. avenue in the school room 
ty f } and here is a good oppor- 
j 


nity to use it. Pretend 
the letters are horses run- 
ning a race. Let the num- 
ber of letters represent the 
miles. Each horse, of 
course, must be beautiful. 
No broken - down, lame 
horses are allowed on the 
track, for humanity’s 
sake. Let the time be 
only a few 
Count only the well 


seconds. 





formed letters as miles. 
Poorly formed letters are 





not to be considered, cor- 
rect formation of letter 





dog who could do many 
tricks; such as jumping, 
dancing, saying his prayers, etc. The children ob- 
served just what he did carefully and afterwards 
described it. The compositions thus’ prepared were 
filled with live interest and were pleasures rather than 
irksome tasks. 





How a Teacher Uses Outline Maps. 
By M.R. F. 

Iam teaching the Revolutionary War, and on the 
outline map hanging before the class, I first trace 
with black crayon the territory comprised in the 
thirteen original states. As the movements of the 
American army are studied, the course is traced with 
yellow crayon, while that of the English army is rep- 
resented by a green color. When an engagement takes 


place and the victory is gained by the English, a large 
red cross marks the place of the battle; when the 
Americans gain the day, a blue cross is used. The 


a piece of stout thread, allowing the acorn to be partly 
under the water. Sprouting will take place in the 
water and can be seen through the glass. A stem and 
the rudiments of leaves will grow up towards the neck 
of the bottle. . 

By such simple object lessons as these, the child's 
power of observation are aroused and developed. In 
the early spring teachers should call the children’s 
attention to the awakening of life in the vegetable 
world and lead them to a knowledge of the structure 
and growth of the simple plant life all about them. 





Blackboard Reading Lessons. 


By Bella Geisse. 
LESSON I. 
I have a little garden. 
I planted some peas in my garden. 
A tiny baby plant was sleeping in each pea. 
I split one open and found the plant baby. 


cannot be too much in- 
sisted .upon in this grade. 

This game can be varied later by using words and 
by pretending in the third and fourth grades to be 
runing races by electric and steam railways. Children 
will become very much interested in the ‘‘races,’’ and 
even the slowest will develop some degree of speed. 





Subscribe for World’s Events Now. 


Instructor subscribers are allowed special rates on 
World’s Events of 30 cents a year, 60 cents for three 
years, until June ist, at which time the price increases 
to $1.00 a year. 





Primary Plans. 


“The best Primary Journal published,”’ price $1.00 a 
year. See page eight for special offer enabling readers of 
the INSTRUCTOR to get it until June 1905, thirteen issues 
in all, for only 80 cents. 
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By the time the higher grades have been reached, 
the race may be no pretense, but an actual test in 
friendly competition, sides may be chosen, and the 
side having the greater number of letters or words will 
be the winner. Time should be short, as a long trial 
would become tedious. Clearness, which necessarily 
includes neatness, should always predominate in the 
teacher’s criticisms; but should not be used in these 
grades to decide the winning side, as the pupils here 
will often plead partiality against the best judgment. 
The actual number of words or letters alone should 
decide. 

Another good method is to learn by memory a good 
business letter which has been thoroughly discussed, 
for its thought and relations. Give a trial to see who 
can have this letter written, sealed and addressed in 
the shortest time. This should be tried often in the 
eighth grade, as it will bring the pupil nearer to what 
he will actually do in business life than anything else. 
As only a limited amount of attention is given to 
rapidity in the High schools, it is profitable to the 
student to have thorough practice on that point before 
he enters higher studies. 

Pretending to be a news reporter is very good prac- 
tice. State a time at which the matter must be at the 
press. Name a subject on current events and order 
that an account of this be at the office at the appointed 
time. The object is to see which pupil can give the 
best thought or description in the best form in the 
given time. The teacher must use discretion in his 
choice of subjects, selecting something within the 
limits of the average pupil’s knowledge. Let the 
subject be one with plenty of action and life. After 
some practice, articles for thought only may be used. 


April Fool. 


By Josephine Weatherly. 

When Madge Lane agreed to teach the spring term 
of school district Number five, she did it with a great 
deal of misgiving. She had never taught before and 
that school had a reputation savory enough to try the 
courage of a veteran in the profession. But she had 
to make a start sometime and somewhere, and that 
sometime might just as well be the first Monday in 
February, and that somewhere School District number 
five. 

So that first Monday in February found Madge 
perched up behind old Dobbin, with her brother Fred 
by her side to bring back the rig—for she expected to 
board in the district—going bravely forth to her new 
field of action. She had donned her prettiest waist 
and arranged her hair in the most becoming style, for 
she firmly believed that first impressions count a great 
deal, and that the love of the beautiful that lies latent 
in every heart can be made an instrument for good, 
when properly awakened. 

But while Madge had thus given especial attention 
to the preparation of the outer man, or rather woman, 
she had not neglected that preparation of the heart 
that comes only from communion with God. Before 
leaving her room she had knelt down and her prayer, 
though short, was most sincere: ‘‘ Dear Father, direct 
my words and actions so that the coming term of 
school may result in lasting good, both for teacher 
and pupils. For Jesus’ sake, Amen.’’ 

About two score boys and girls of various ages and 
sizes were standing at the schoolhouse door when she 
and Fred drove up. To her cheery ‘‘Good morning, 
scholars,’’ some responded with an equally cherry 
‘*Good morning ;’’ some with an abbreviated ‘‘Hello,’’ 
while a few merely grinned. A tall boy in the back- 
ground with a peculiar squint in his left eye that gave 
it the appearance of a diminutive question mark, was 
the only one who gave no sign, aside from that squint, 
that he had heard Madge’s salutation. ‘‘There,’’ she 
thought to herself, ‘‘is the boy who will lead the op- 
position, if there be any, against me. I must make 
him my friend and that, too, right away. But how?’’ 

Her woman’s quick wit suggested a ‘‘ how’’ almost in- 
stantly. 
responsibilities thrust upon him,’’ she argued with 
herself as she advanced to the group upon the stoop 
and surveyed them all critically. As her glance fell 
upon the boy with the squint in the left eye, she ex- 
claimed with a sigh of relief, ‘‘Well,'’ there is the 
very boy I need to help me in with my box of books. 
You leok so strong and willing that it will be no task 





‘It gives one a sense of importance to have: 


for you to carry my things in for me. Brother Fred 
will help you lift them out.’’ 

Jim Blake started and then flushed with mingled 
pleasure and surprise. To be called ‘‘strong’’ and 
‘*willing’’ after having heard ‘‘ big, lazy lout’’ for ever 
so long, was a new experience to him. Without look- 
ing at the other scholars who uttered half: suppressed 
cries of ‘‘Oh’’ and *‘My goodness’’ at the special 
marks of favor bestowed by the new teacher upon the 
laziest and meanest boy in the school, Jim marched 
boldly forward and lifting the box upon his broad 
shoulders he carried it into the schoolroom, while his 
heels clicked a peculiar sound that betokened awak- 
ered pride. 

Wonderful is the power of suggestion! Call a boy 
‘*Bub’’ and a girl ‘‘Cissy,’’ and they will care to be 

-nothing else. 

The signing of the roll that morning revealed the 
usual lot of Marys, Susies, Annies, Toms, Dicks, 
Harrys, and:one Jim Blake. The forenoon was spent 
in getting acquainted with classes and assigning les- 
sots. Just before noon Madge decided upon another 
stroke of policy in Jim's direction. She noticed how 
very backward he was in his work and she thought if 
only she could give him extra help that he might 
catch up and learn to love his books and thus, directly, 
mischief and meanness would be crowded out of his 
life, and indirectly the effort of maintaining dis- 
cipline in school would be rendered easier to her. She 
had intended to board with a Mrs. Shipley, an old 
friend of her mother’s, but as no definite arrangements 
had as yet been made she decided to board at Jim’s 
home, if she could, as the best means for attaining 
the desired end. 

As the scholars filed out at noon, Madge signaled 
to Jim to remain behind. ‘‘Jim,’’ said she, plunging 
right into the subject, lest her courage desert her, for 
Jim did not look like a boy with whom one would 
wish intimate and continued acquaintance, ‘‘Jim, do 
you suppose your mother would take me to board?’’ 

‘*Take you to board? Well I reckon not! Wedon’t 
take in boarders. My pa owns the only general mer- 
chandise store in town and my ma don’t have to work 
for a living!’’ replied Jim in that braggadocio manner 
so peculiar to some boys of about fifteen years of age. 

‘*Well, Jim, I’m glad to hear that your folksare well 
off,’’ said Madge, ‘‘but that only makes me want that 
much more to get into sucha nice family, where read- 
ing matter is, no doubt, choice and plentiful. Ask 
your ma this noon if she will let me come this evening 
on trial. If we don’t give each other thutual satis- 
faction, I’ll go somewhere else.’’ 

Jim reluctantly promised. He came back at noon 
long before any one else did. ‘‘Say, Miss Lane, ma 
says she’s awfully surprised that you want to board in 
the same house with such a bad boy as Jim Blake,’’ 
and here he stopped to give that peculiar squint with 
his left eye, ‘‘ but if you are willing to try it, she says 
come along.’’ 

‘‘All right, Jim,’’ the teacher replied, ‘‘if you 
will carry my grip for me this evening I’ll be much 
obliged. You see, as I’ve always depended on my 
brother to do such things for me, I’m rather helpless, 
and the aid of a young man will be very acceptable to 
me here.’’ 

The ‘‘ young man’’ as applied to Jim made him feel 
two inches taller just then, but alas it also made him 
quite ashamed of himself, when later on, he stood ap 
in the same class with boys and girls only twelve 
years old! 


Jim Blake resolved, then and there, that the turning | 


point in his life had come; that from that day he 
would study hard and atone, as far as possible, for his 
neylected past. But alas for human resolutions when 
they come in opposition to habits of years! Before the 
day was over, Jim had thrown several paper wads, 
pulled Mary Turner’s braids until she cried, and trip- 
ped little Benny Davis as he was going to recite his 
a-b-c’s. 

Madge found the Blake home very comfortable. She 
was surprised to find Mrs. Blake a woman of consider- 
able education, and could not understand how it was 
that Jim could have become the terror of the neigh- 
borhood and the scourge of every teacher who had of 
late years taught in the district. But after a few days it 
was all made clear to her. Mrs. Blake did not mean to 
do wrong by her boy, but she was rather of an ease-lov- 
ing disposition and as it required quite an effort to 
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urge him to his books and restrain him from following 
out the natural willfulness of a boy, he had gradually 
gotten from her control, until she believed that he was 


what everybody said he was, a bad° boy. She found | 


it much easier to bewail her fate than to worry with 
him; so Jim Blake for a number of years now, had 
done just about as he pleased, and if Mr. Blake’s at- 
tention were called to some of his son’s mean- 
ness, he would simply shrug his shoulders and say: 
‘*Well, it is my wife’s place to raise the children. | 
am busy making a living.’’ 

Miss Lane was allowed to try her own plans for 
Jim’s redemption. Wholesome reading matter was 
sent for; various kinds of games were bought; and the 
family even endured agonizing ‘‘toots’’ from his prac- 
tice upon a cornet. Madge denied herself many an 
evening of much needed rest and recreation in order 
to help Jim. There were some days when she felt 
amply repaid by the progress which Jim seemed to 
make and the influence for good that he exerted over 
the school children. Then, again, some days, when 
Jim would loll all over his seat and become alert only 
in executing some new mischief, her heart would sink 
within her and it required a silent prayer to make her 
willing to begin all over again. As Miss Lane caine 
to school one morning toward the latter part of March, 
she could tell from that squint in Jim’s left eye that 
some unusual mischief wasa-brewing. At recesses and 
after school he had the boys, very much excited, at 
his heels. ~ Madge tried to find out when the storm 
was likely to burst over her devoted head. After sev- 
eral days of questioning, coaxing and even eaves-drop- 
ping in an innocent way, she found that she was not 
to be the victim this time, but that it was to be an old 
woman named Dune upon whom the boys were going 
to try their April Fool tricks. That very evening she 
went to see this woman and found her to be a maiden 
lady of about sixty years who lived alone ina dilap- 
idated house on the outskirts of the village. She had 
some chickens, pigs, a cow and a small garden by 
means of which she eked out a meager living. 

‘*Miss Lane,’’ she said, when questioned about how 
the boys usually treated her on April Fool day, ‘‘thar 


Grand Wife 
The Kind Worth Having. 











A well-known lady of Carthage, Mo., says: ° Al- 
though I do not drink tea or coffee myself I have had 
a most interesting experience in my family for about a 
year ago my husband began to failin health. He 
would get so very nervous at times he would have to 
give up his work and come home. His eyes were fail- 
ing him and the doctor became alarmed—was afraid he 
was gofng to lose hissight. He also got very yellow 
in complexion, at times his blood ran cold, from _ner- 
vous chills the doctor said. 

‘In a few days he would return to work still in that 
dull, chilly condition. He would drink coffee, coffee, 
coffee, ‘for a stimulant’ he would say fas he drank no 
liquor. ) 

‘*His condition gradually got worse instead of better 
until finally I made up my mind coffee had something 
to do with it so I bought a package of Postum without 
telling him, and made it according to directions. He 
drank it and seemed to like it so I continued to make 
it and before the first package was gone he began to 
get so clear of complexion and feel so well, gaining 
fast in flesh, he was so delighted he would get weighed 
every day. 

‘* Finally he talked so much about it (he had gained 
10 pounds in 10 days) I could not keep it a secret any 
longer and told him to give Postum the credit. The 
consequences are there has been no more coffee in the 
house since (and no doctor either. ) 

‘*Postum is a delightful drink made according to 
directions, I have found no better way as it is a rich 
golden brown when cream is added. 

‘*T forgot to say husband’s eyes are as strong as they 
ever were, he is well and hearty, does not sit around 
the stove chilled all the time as he did before.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Coffee poison causes eye trouble in many cases as 
well as other ails, and is never suspected. A 10 days 
trial proves things you will never forget. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 


Road to Wellville.’’ 









peing never war a meaner set of boys than them in this yer 











tually village. They tares down my fences, chases away my 

«tg chickens, hangs up my pigs by their hind Isgs, until 

Ryund I wish nary a boy had ever been born!’’ 

pipe The next day Miss Lane’asked all the boys to stay 

, had after school. From the defiant looks upon their faces, 

Cages ~ she could see that they expected ascolding. ‘‘Boys,’’ 

= said she, and their looks brightened at her cheery 

ay) - tone, ‘‘I suppose you all know ‘April Fool’ will soon 
eS be here. Well, as it comes on a Saturday, I have 
"some plans for that day that will require your help to 

rt carry out. Now don’t shake your heads, for I couldn’t 
yaaage . possibly get along without you. You all know Miss 

id the Dune.” : 

Fe At this the boys nudged each other and wondered 

sider who had betrayed them. 

felt ‘*Well, I happened to call there lately and my heart 
bd to ached for the old lady, for I found her yard, fences, 
ives outbuildings, and house in a dreadful shape. You 
thes see, she has no man or boy about the place, and as she 
ealy is getting quite old and feeble I thought how nice it 
sink would be to get a lot of handy boys up there on the 
me first of April to set the old place to rights and to give 
ar her such an ‘April fool’ as she has not had for years. 
ary And my boys are the very ones who could do it if 
th at Be they only would;’’ and Madge looked appealingly at 
cinta Jim Blake, for she knew if she got him, she would 

d, at have all the others. : 

wae, The whole lot of them stared at her in open mouthed 

am astonishment. ‘‘ What, give up their April Fool frolics 

rop- for a day of hard work! Whoever heard of such a 

not preposterous thing!’’ But as the novelty of it grad- 
veld ually dawned upon them, they burst into a hearty 
ing laugh, while Jim spoke up: ‘‘You can count on me, 
vee Miss Lare,’’ followed immediately by cries of ‘‘And 
aon me too,’’ ‘‘Me too,’’ from the rest of the boys. 

lap- It was decided that the boys should look over Miss 

had Dune’s place and see just what was needed to set it to 

up rights and then interest their fathers so that the proper 

7 materials might be forthcoming. The boys went to 
hi work so enthusiastically that soon everybody in the 
ie little village was interested and liberal donations of 

a material and help were assured. 

-< Miss Dune was invited to spend the day with Mrs. 
Blake. * She hesitated at first when she recalled what 
pranks were played upon her on other ‘‘ April Fool’’ 
days; but she finally decided that she might as well 

Ate go as to stay at home and see the boys acting up and 

had not be able to prevent them. 

uta Mr. Blake’s delivery wagon went about early that 

He morning collecting posts, boards, pickets, and shingles, 

to all of which in the course of the day entered into the 
ail- making of a fence about the poultry yard, a new pig 
| he sty, a comfortable shed for ‘‘old Red’’ and a walk 
low from the front door to the gate, which now boasted of 
sere brand new hinges and latch. Will Briggs, who was 
quite a gardener in his boyish way, plowed up the old 

hat lady’s garden and with the help of several of the 
ee, boys, potatoes were planted and vegetable beds were 
no made. The girls of the school, not to be outdone by 
the boys, surprised Miss Lane, who was setting the 

iter house to rights, when about ten o’clock they marched 
ing up the front walk loaded down with cheese-cloth 
out curtains, strips of rag carpet, cans of fruit, packages of 

He groceries and pretty odds and ends to tack upon the 

ke walls such as delight the heart of a girl, whether she 

to is sixteen years old or sixty. Bless the loving hearts 
ng and willing hands of those boys and girls! How 

ed changed the dld place looked at the close of as happy a 
day as any one of that school had ever spent. Just be- 

ed fore leaving, Jim Blake, not to be wholly cheated out 

ny of this day’s custom, produced placards with the words 
he ‘‘April Fool’’ in big letters upon them, and to the 
he intense amusement of the company these were tacked 

upon the gates, doors, and strung about the 
to rooms, 

ch How agreeably surprised Miss Dune was when she 
reached her changed home that evening, the scholars 

ey could but imagine, as Miss Lane allowed no one to re- 

nd main behind and thus spoil the effect with idle 
fe curiosity. But after this Miss Dune was often heard to 
express herself that ‘‘Thar be boys and boys, and that 
as them in School District Number Five war a credit to as 
ys sweet a gal as ever taught.’’ And Mrs. Blake, too, in 
after years, was tond of saying how that one ‘April 
ie Fool’’ was the making of her Jim! 








Such 1s the quickening power of good deeds! 
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Animals of North America. 


The Woodchuck. 
By MacLeod. 
AN UNMOTHERLY MOTHER. 

One day, Towser, the old dog, while out with a 
hunting party ran across a burrow. As the hunters 
with the aid of the dog began to dig up the burrow, 
there were pushed out of them, one after another, 
three little animals. These the mother sacrificed to 
save herself. I am sorry to say the three little ones 
were killed by the dog before the hunters could inter- 
fere. I would rather have seen the old one killed, 
for I think she was an unnatural mother. As a rule, 
animals defend their young and willingly give their 
lives for them. I will now tell you what the mother 
looked like and let you tell me the name of the animal. 

ITS APPEARANCE. 

It was a brownish gray color, under parts being red- 
dish brown. Its hair was soft and its hide seemed to 
be loose and tough. It hada bushy tail about four 
inches long, large feet, broad head, short legs and 
bulky body. Its entire length was about twenty-two 
inches. By this time you will discover that I have 
described a woodchuck. The size and color of wood- 
chucks, however, vary greatly. 

THE WOODCHUCK’S BURROW. 

The burrow of this animal extends for some distance 
underground, often reaching to a length of thirty feet 
from the opening. At first, for a distance of about 
five feet, the burrow goes down obliquely, after that 
it takes a gradual slant upward until it opens into sev- 
eral rooms, neat, dry and clean. The water is kept 
out by the upward slant of the burrow. The large 
round compartment is used as a sleeping place and 
here are gathered dry leaves, grass, and many other 
soft materials calculated to make a soft bed. The 
burrows are usually found on the slope of hills, in the 
fields, and quite often near the roots of atree. Occa- 
sionally the woodchuck selects old pastures for its 
residence. 

WHERE THE WOODCHUCK IS FOUND. 

The woodchuck is extensively distributed in North 
America, from Hudson’s Bay to South Carolina, and 
as far west as the rocky mountains. Woodchucks are 
very numerous in Minnesota and eastern Dakota. 
In the Black Hills, there isa species called, because 
of its appearance, the ‘‘yellow-bellied woodchuck.’’ 
It makes its home in pine forests. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

We may describe the woodchuck as having a natur- 
ally ugly disposition. It is not easily tamed. While 
feeding it assumesan erect position, bending its head 
and neck forward. It gives vent to a murmuring 
gurgling sound, and sometimes there is a sort of shrill, 
whistling note. Because of this mumbling sound, the 
Germans call the woodchuck the ‘‘murmelthier.’’ 
It bites severely. Its walk is plantigrade, but it can 
climb. As soon as the cold weather sets in the wood- 
chuck goes into winter quarters, closes up the door 
from within, lies down, cuddling its head under its 
body and takes a long, sound sleep, only to arouse 
from its torpid condition when the warm sunbeams of- 
spring kiss the flowers and grass into life again. Out 
west you will hear. the farmers talk of ‘‘woodchuck 
day,’’ by which they mean the day of spring on which 
the woodchuck has made its appearance after its long 
winter’s retirement, when they may be quite sure that 
winter is really ended. 


HABITS. 

Most of the woodchucks, especially the kind desig- 
nated scientifically as ‘‘Arctomys Monax’’ (Monax, a 
monk), are solitary in their habits and never congre- 
gate in societies. They hibernate in winter. At other 
seasons they are asleep the greater part of the day 
in their burrows. Towards nightfall they come out to 
feed. One of the favorite attitudes of the woodchuck 
is sitting on its haunches with its four feet hanging 
down. When it performs its toilet, it assumes the 
position described and licks down its fur just as you 
have seen puss lick hers. Woodchucks are expert 
climbers and usually select a high fence or branch ofa 
tree on which to make their toilet. Seen thus, they 
present a very cunning appearance. There are from 
three to eight young woodchucks born at a time. 

BILL OF FARE. 

The woodchuck is not limited to a small list of eat- 

ables, but partakes of grass, vegeta blesand fruits; being 


particularly fond of red clover, yarrow, catnip, cabbage; 
and lettuce, In captivity, it relishes bread and milk. 
Because of their fondness for everything green wood- 
chucks, when numerous in any vicinity, become great 
nuisances; destroying crops and fields of red clover. 
The farmers, therefore, wage unceasing war upon 
them; as at Donnybrook Fair heads were struck when- 
ever seen, so the farmer shoots the woodchuck wher- 
ever and whenever he can. 
HOW HUNTED. 

Woodchucks are hunted in various ways. New 
England farmers drown them out by pouring water 
into their burrows. Sometimes they are caught in 
steel traps which are placed at the opening of their 
burrows. Often the animals are shot with rifles. 

VARIETIES OF THIS ANIMAL, 

The North American woodchuck may be divided into 
three distinct species: First, the woodchuck proper, 
also known as the Maryland Marmot and the ground 
hog; second, the ‘‘yellow-bellied marmot’’ of the 
Rocky Mountains; and third, the large ‘‘ hoary marmot 
or whistler.’’ This last-named species is found in the 
North. This species and the yellow-bellied variety 
are much more social than the first-named, 
the ‘‘Arctomys Monax’’ previously referred to. 

THE STORY OF A WOODCHUCK. 

Farmer Stevens caught a very handsome, but ex- 
ceedingly evil-disposed woodchuck. At first it was 
very strange and wild, and nothing could induce it to 
become familiar and friendly. After many months, it 
became reconciled to its surroundings and took an 
interest in what was going on around it. Its bed was 
in the kitchen in a box filled with straw, where it 
spent many hours. It lived on excellent terms with 
the cat and dog and seemed to be very fond of them, 
showing, however, a decided preference to the dog. 
Occasionally, the cat and woodchuck would disagree 
and there would be much snarling and spitting, for 
the woodchuck can spit just as puss does when she is 
angry. So greata pet did this woodchuck become, 
that when it died Farmer Stevens took the body to a 
taxidermist and had it stuffed and properly mounted, 
and now it is an ornament in the farmer’s parlor. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

The fur of the woodchuck is of very little value. 
Sometimes boy’s caps are made of it, but they are not 
durable and hardly pay for the trouble of curing the 
skin and sewing the caps. The flesh is flabby and 
although it may be eaten, it is very strong to the taste. 
As the woodchuck feeds its young with milk, it may 
be described as a mammal; and having a backbone it 
belongs to a class of vertebrates. The animal may be 
thus classified: 


which is 


Vertebrate, Herbivorous, 
Mammal, Rodent, 
Quadruped, Squirrel Family. 





Special Rates to Normal Instructor 


Subscribers. 


Save money by subscribing for WORLD’S EVENTS 
now. On June ist the subscription price of World’s 
Events will be increased to $1.00 a year. The regu- 
lar rates are now Soc a year, three years for $1.00, but 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are given specia 
rates, as follows: 


ONE YEAR - = = 30c 
THREE YEARS- - 60c 


To secure these rates the subscriber must remit direct to 
us (not through an agent), and before June Ist, as 
these rates expire that day. 

Have you seen World’s Events recently ? If not 
send for a sample copy, for seeing will convince you of 
its value and surely make you a subscriber. It is being 
improved from month to month. 

Every teacher should have a good current events 
journal. There is none better than World’s Events, 
(others sav ‘“‘none so good’’) and in its 40 to 48 large 
pages one finds much of a general nature, every issue con- 
taining several illustrated articles treating subjects of cur- 
rent interest. 

Send 30c for one year or 60c for three years at 
once, or, if you prefer, ask for asample copy before sub- 
scribing. Gvery NORMAL INSTRUCTOR subscriber 
should also be on our World’s Events list. If you are 
not, you are missing the finest opportunity of your life, 
and should “‘get into line” at once. 

Those subscribing now for three years will get for 6oc 
what one would be obliged to pay $3.00 for after June Ist, 


. as the price will then be $1.00 a year. 
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| of North America. No. 3. 
ved af Mounted on cloth or cardboard for classroom use. See lesson on The Woodchuck on page 23. 
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Lessons in Expression. 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


(Teachers are invited to sefid in a list of poems on which they 
would like talks. Address all communications pertaining to this 


department to ~-Miss Grace B. Faxon, Hemenway Chambers, 


Boston, Mass. ) 


A Little Chat With My Readers. 


So many letters have come pouring in upon me during the 
last month that I am going to answer a part of them through 
these columns. Many of them have been personally answered. 
I should like in every case to answer personally, but lack of 
time forbids me the pleasure. 

First of all, permit me to thank those who have been suffi- 
ciently interested in this department to write me. It is a grati- 
fication to receive so many letters and every one is welcome. 

Iam often asked to recommend recitations for certain oc- 
casions. This is quite an impussibility. So many difficulties 
are encountered when we endeavor to select a recitation for a 
stranger; the temperment of the reciter is nut known; her 
choice as to prose or poetry, or whether she has not already 
considered and rejected a piece, etc. However, when stamps or 
a stamp, accompany the note, I endeavor to reply, and, if pos- 
sible, with some suggestion. I cannot in justice to myself con- 
cern myself with a note like this: 

‘*Please send me a recitation suitable for Washington’s Birthday 
for a girl of fifteen years of age, not too lengthy, and please tell 
how to recite it. Send it as soon as you can.’’ 

No enclosure of stamps. Now, I have never invited corres- 
pondence of this kind. The note at the head of this department 
does not warrant such freedom. Another thing, there are mauy 
requests tor poems which have already been printed in this de- 
partment, notably, ‘‘An Order for a Picture’’ and ‘‘ Little Boy 
Blue.’’ I should advise those particularly interested in these 
lessons to supply themselves with copies of the ‘‘Instructor’’ 
from the date that the lessons began, March, 1903. 

Here is something I wish to make clear: I receive many 
letters requesting that a certain poem be printed in the next 
issue. Why, bless your dear hearts, do let me tell you that I 
must decide in January what shall be put into the April de- 
partment. You little understand how far in advance all such 
work must be planued, and how many days those great presses 
up in Dansville must work to turn out enough magazines to 
supply the thousands of readers of the NorMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
So, I enjoy a quiet little laugh when, say on January 15th, I 
get a request to put a certain recitation in the February issue, 
and I know that at that moment the February magazines are all 
printed and are being folded into wrappers to be sent out all 
over the world. 

The pantomime of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ in the January 
issue proved helpful to many, and I am in receipt of a number 
of letters from persons expressing their pleasure in it. I am 
going to print the following letter as it may prove of value be- 
cause of the practical directions it contains: 

7 , California. 

Allow me to thank you for the directions given in January 
Normal Instructor, for the pantomime, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
I drilled ten young ladies from the High School for it and the 
effect was beautiful. The young ladies looked very sweet in white 
cheese cloth ‘dresses, made Grecian style, with loose flowing 
sleeves. Everyone thought it was the sweetest pantomime they 
had ever seen rendered. 

A quartette furnished the music in another room and as it came to 
us, soft, sweet and distant, the effect was thrilling. I sincerely hope 
you will publish another in your next issue, I have used many of 
your recitations with great success. Your department of ex- 
pression is very helpful. Yours truly, 





” 
. 


The American Revolution. 


(Suited to Patriot's Day, April 19th.) 
I, 


They tell us, | sir, | that we are weak, | unable to cope | with 
so formidable | an adversary. But when | shall we be stronger? 
Will it be the next week | or the next year? Will it be | when 
we are totally disarmed, | and when a British guard | shall be 
stationed in every house? Shall we gather strength | by irreso- 
lution | and-inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance | by lying supinely on our backs, | and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope, | until our enemies | shall have bound 
us | hand and foot? 





II. 


Sir, | we are not | weak | if we make a 
proper use of those means | which the God of 
nature | hath placed |in our power. Three 
millions of people, | armed in the holy cause 
of liberty, | and in such a country | as that 
which we possess, | are invincible | by any 
force | which ouf enemy | can send against us. 
Besides, | sir, | we shall not fight our battles | 
alone. There is a just God | who presides 
over the destinies of nations, | and who will 
raise up friends | to fight our battles for us. 
The battle, | sir, | is not to the strong 
alone | —it is to the vigilant, | the active, 
the brave. | Besides, | sir, | we have no 
election, If we were base enough | to desire 
it, | it is now too late I to retire from the con- 
test. There is no retreat | but in submission | 
and slavery. Our chains | are forged. Their 
clanking | may be heard on the plains of 
Boston! ‘The war | is inevitable, | and let it 
come! I repeat it, | sir, | let it come! 


III. 


It is vain, | sir, | to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen | may cry peace, | peace, | but there 
is | no peace. The war | is actually begun! 
The next gale | that sweeps from the North | 








will bring to our ears | the clash of resounding 
arms! Our brethren | are already | in the 
field! Why | stand we | here | idle? Whit 
is it | that gentlemen wish? What | would 


they have? Is life |so dear, | or peace so 
sweet, | as to be purchased at the price of 
chains | and slavery? Forbid it, | Almighty 





God! I know not | what course | others | may 
take, | but as for me, | give me liberty, | or 
give me | death!—Patrick Henry. 


Talk. 


This famous oration is a favorite of school 
boys and is often selected’ in oratorical con- 
tests, or on-any occasion where declamatory 
exercises are in order. It is therefore included 
in this month’s department, although it seems 
almost sacreligious to analyze the rendering of 
these immortal passages. 

I. 


Earnestness and_ sincerity pervade the 
speaker’s manner. He must bear in mind that 
he is gradually to work up toaclimax and must 
in view thereof, husband strength and power for 
the final words. That is while the last of the 
second paragraph should be very strong the 
speaker must not use all the power at his com- 
mand for that must be saved for the finale. Verti- 





Beware of imitations that are substituted for Pantasote 


because they are cheaper. 


Test the goods offered by 


holding a lighted match to the surface. The imitations 


burn violently. 


Pantasote will not burn. 


PANTASOTE CO.,(Dept N ). 1 1Breadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headacne, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, pos vi penne on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumrorp Works, Providence, R.I. 





A Lady’s) 
Complexion 


can be made soft, smooth and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
rapid clearing of the complexion. 


.MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are composed of pure unmedicated 
Charcoal. 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 28¢. box mailed 
for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 21 Astor House, New York. 


You Work 


year after year fur a moderate 
income without getting ahead or 
making provision for your old age. 


You Can 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


now with an investment of only 
$5.00 per month. A larger 
monthly saving will give you 


A LIFE INCOME 


OF $3,000 PER YEAR. 


A company with assets of over 


Half a Million Dollars 


brings it within your reach. 

We have ae Seat penperien « offered the in- 
vestment world vite legitimate 
investigation. No wyat an honor- 
able business enterprise which will do all we 
claim, One great comme: squney cays says of 
us: Bi fence ay le Sy om or na safe and 
legitimate venture, well located located and entitled 


to 
~ Write to us and learn full details. 


Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ i 


Dept.S. 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bidg., Chicago. 
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cal lines mark the pauses. Begin slowly and quietly, voice 
pitched low, enunciation is clear. Emphasis and falling in- 
flection on ‘‘weak.’” Pause after it. ‘‘Cope'’ has value, but 
not so much as ‘‘formidable.’’ (The accent ison the first syl- 
lable of this word; be extremely careful as to the pronunciation 
of all out of the ordinary words in this piece; 
the dictionary and be sure you are right.) ‘‘When’’ is an im- 
portant word. Pause after it. This sentence takes falling in- 
flection as do all questions that cannot be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘*no.’’ ‘‘Week’’ and ‘‘year’. are emphatic. Increase in power 
with the next sentence. In this question and in the next two 
questions, use a gradually ascending pitch in each question, 
covering in each about one octave; begin at G below C and 
ascend to middle G. Practice a great deal on these questions. 
It will pay you. The third question comes with great power, 
having been led up to by the preceding two. If any gestures 
are cared for on the words, ‘‘lying supinely on our backs,’’ the 
hand may be carried front, palm down, let it descend. On 
‘*hugging the delusive phantom of hope,’’ draw elbows in tight 
at sides and let both closed hands come to chest. On ‘‘bound 
us hand and foot’’carry both closed hands out front with quiver- 
ing movement, because of intensity of emotion. Hold fora 
second. 


II. 


Recovering, step forward and begin this paragraph calmly, 
but with exceeding earnestness. Give as much emphasis to 
‘*not’’ as to ‘‘weak,’’ and because of emphasis the voice will 
take falling inflection, and you will pause after it. ‘*Proper’’ 
and: ‘‘use’’ are of value. Bring -out very strongly ‘‘three 
millions of people.’’ Linger on each word. If yow like, let 
the arms sweep comprehensively from midfront around to sides. 
Increase in fervor and intensity. On ‘‘holy cause of liberty,’’ 
carry hand high over shoulder, body is very erect, eyes are flash- 
ing. ‘Ihe tones are full of pride on ‘‘such a country as we 
possess.’’ 
On-‘‘are invincible’ fold arms across chest. The voice takes 
on deeper tones. Emphasis is given to ‘‘any.’' Take a step 
forward. Use a new pitch on ‘‘Besides, sir,’’ Give much re- 
gard to ‘‘alone.’’ On ‘‘just God’’ let the hand ascend, palm 
toward face, eves are raised. On ‘‘raise up friends’’ both hands 
may be carried out, palms up, at about waist-line, and then 
ascend. On ‘‘fight our battles, ’’both hands closed may be 
slightly shaken in front of chest. The dramatic fervor and 


word action increase. Shake head slightly on next words, 
emphasizing ‘‘strong,’’ ‘‘alone,’’ ‘‘vigilant,’’ ‘‘active,’’ 
‘*brave.’’ A change of pitch on the next sentence. Give value 


to ‘‘election.'’ Color ‘‘base’’ by a curl of the lip as to facial 
expression, and cngrens scorn in the voice. Let the tones 
deepen on ‘‘too late.’ The whole manner here is of the great- 
est earnestness and sincerity. ‘‘No retreat’’ is emphatic, as 
are ‘‘submission’’ and ‘‘slavery.’’ Give falling inflection to 
each. On ‘‘chains are forged’’ both hands may be raised, 
closed, to in front of high chest. On ‘‘heard on the plains of 
Boston’’ let one hand be stretched out obliquely at fullest arm’s 
length, palm isdown. On ‘‘the war is inevitable’’ raised closed 
right hand, which trembles in yuur emotion, 
shoulder. Repeat on ‘‘let it come.’’ On ‘‘I repeat’’ extend 
right hand front, palm up. On ‘‘let it come’’ use the same 
ascending gesture, only with both hands this time. 


II. 


Take a step forward and assume a more reposeful manner, 
‘*Vain’’ and ‘‘extenuate’’ are emphatic words. On ‘‘peace,’’ 
peace,’’ twice raise the hand in front of shoulder, palm vertical 
and toward audience. On ‘‘is no peace,’’ with same hand make 
a sweeping gesture away from body, head slightly turned in 
opposite direction. On ‘‘The war is actually begun,’’ extend 
hand strongly out at oblique at shuulder level. On ‘*sweeps 
from the North’’ carry hand out from side around to 
midfront and up toward ear. On ‘‘clash of resounding arms’’ 
the hand is almost to ear. Let it quiver on the word ‘‘clash.’’ 
The head turns in opposite direction. | Emphasize ‘‘brethren,’’ 
‘*already’’ and ‘‘field.’’ In the sentence, ‘‘why stand we here 
idle?’’ give value to ‘‘why,’’ ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘idle,’’ and make a 
half-arm gesture with both hands, palms up. Repeat on ‘‘ What 
is it that gentlemen wish?’’ but higher and at full arm’s length. 
Repeat on ‘‘What would they have?’’ . Emphasis comes on 
‘*what’’ and ‘‘have.’’ On these last three questions the voice 
takes falling inflection as they cannot be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘‘no.’’ Change the pitch of tone on the next question. Ask 
it with all fervor. Give value to ‘‘life,’’ ‘‘dear,’* ‘‘peace,’’ 
**sweet,’’ ‘‘chains’’ and ‘‘slavery.’’ Treat this question with 
a gradually ascending pitch. Extend -both hands at shoulder 
level on the first part of the question; then on ‘‘chains and 
slavery’’ clinch both ‘hands down at sides—a little out from 
sides. ‘The voice is filled with scorn. On ‘‘Forbid it Al- 
mighty God,’’ raise both hands, palms outward, high with a 





vigorous gesture. Eyes just precede gesture. Come to the 


look them up in | 


The right hand may be extended front, palm up., 


up high from_ 








Nature intended you to havea smooth, flawless skin 
and a perfect complexion. The pure oils, soothing 
balms and invigorating extracts from which Ingram’s 


Milk Weed Cream 


is made, are all culled from nature’s storehouse, 
Sarah Bernhardt says: 

“Milk Weed Cream is marvelously y good for for the skin 
and complexion. promoves all spots from the face. I 
take b, me to France a large quanity. Is het not the 

eulogy that I can give your preparation 


Imp Bad Compl : Preserves Good Complexions. 


Milk Weed Cream removes all skin disfigarements and 
blemishes, Used in the leading pogeee parlors. 2 oz. 
jar at druggists or by y pall e prepaid Send stamp for 

ty. 


a sample and book o: 
65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


F. PF. Ingram & Co. 




















Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there— their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an pes roe 5 
book of more than two hund —written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., rwearays of Anthropol 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on “e+ 
“ Amerind””—profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors —sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 


















ABLACHE 


FAcE POWDER 


Many a woman with a smooth, per- 
fect complexion is grateful to 


LABLACHE 

Face Powder for preserving and 

heightening her beauty. Any wo- 

man may have a lovely complexion 

by using this exquisite, delicately 

verfumed, toilet necessity. It clears, 

reshens, beautifies, and fevcreatn. 
the skin. Flesh, pink, ee ©,cream, 
Se a box, Druggists or mail 


Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston Street, Boston 



















PHOTOS & COPIED 
BUTTONS Gold Plate Brooch like cut (1 
inch) 021, only 38c. Filled Gold (10 yr. guar.) 


i2cea., 3 same face 25 cts. 


1. Buttons, 
tos, highest grades, at 25c. 


2.00 per Doz. Elegant work. Stamp Photos, 
hoto Cuff But- tons,Scarf Pins,Lockets, Watch 
Charms. Your photo returned uninjured. Fine 


Illus, Cat. free or with sample (our selection),3c. Big money to 
agts. SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N. 1.,Buffalo,N. Y. 


Wedding 
on 
press 

Prepaid 


Send for “SET WD" FREE SAMPLES 





Royal Script type, 50 for $2; 100, $3.00 
Tiffany Text type, 50 for $3; 100, $4.50 
CORRECT STYLES. 

THE BYAM PRINTING CO., 
North Adams, Mass. 
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DRAWING 


ENGINEERING 


ARCHITECTURE 
RE ay Balltia giving 4 om information se 
COLI PREPARATORY. sent free yy 


avring, the to the attention of those interested in 

ee estandard of our instruction, ~y aa 
ed from the regular instruction papers 

Seoving clainne pikstnnt cents et Eb thio et 


Compendium of Drawing 
$3.00 
Per volume 


Express Paid 


Bound in green Buckram. 






Both volumes 
$5. 





Money refunded 
if not satisfac- 
tory. 


900 Pages--2 Volumes--1000 Illustrations 


On receipt of this amount (Address Room 97L) and 

the names of two persons whom you know to be 

interested in our yt oy bomen rem | the coufse, the 

books will be sent express p: d with the ae of 

po wale se within 10 days If not satisfactory, and money 
un 















The lar examination questions of the School 
are bound into each volume to test the reader’s know- 
ledge. The separate volumes necessary to cover the 
ground would easily cost $15.00, We are offering it sub- 
stantially at cost believing that it will be the means of 
interesting you further in the work of the School. 


AUTHORS OF TREATISES IN THE WORK 


PART I. 

Prot. E, KENISON, M. I. T., Mochentoal Drawi: 

Prof. H. W. aed M. iT he anes { fay 

Prof, W. i LAWRENCE, M. 1. T., Persp n Pen and ta 

F. C, BROWK, Architect, BTL eral Lettering. 

PART II. 

Prof. W. m 26mes. M. I. T., Working Drawings and Me- 

Prof. C. L. GRIFFIN, fi P 

Wa. NEUSECKER, N wee Ra spake 1 iene int poset. 

Drafting and Tinsmithing. 

The instruction papers in each the 60 courses of the 

School have been prepared, like these sg men of acknow- 

ledged standing, fh their several professions. 
American School of Correspondence 

At Armour Inst. of Technology, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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With or without Bathtub, 
ry 


may ine earn : SH. Thorouw Aly cleanses 
skin, imparts healthy glow, a complex, 
jon, rosy ee aoe vale “For every home, every 
traveler. R OUTFIT 
—_ $4. 75 siete Fountain Brush, Metallic Saa- 
- Fou't'n, Tubing, Salety Floor Mat. 
Niagara Fountsin’ Brush, Six-foot 
Hose, Bulb Faucet Connection, Write 
ofthe Bath.” Greatest Book on 
Bathing. A ANTE 


CENTS 
Ask your dealer, or any outfit seat on = 
seceipt of pri 


THE ALLEN MF, 60, 
404 Erie Street, TOLEDO, 0. 
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BE A. PROOFREADER 


Learn at home. Work 7 yy and educative. Women 
booklet, “PRACTICA L PROOFREADING? ~ RR 

iw. 
National Press Associa! 06 The Baldwin,Indianapolis. 
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HAND PAINTED CHINA 


Belt-pins and Button-sets. The o proper | yr ye waist. 


Belt pins, $1.00each. Button set of 3 for $1.00 offer. 
Stock = 50c each. Designs, — or ved bam. . forget- 
me-nots or heads. ON pees lust for og va 

MRS. WM. PULTO! - Dept. A., Lynn, Mass. 





MORE SALARY. 


We know of a profession that is not crowded,in which sttuations 


are created dalty in excess of _ uall 
Goneae the highest salaries wi M bay Lad eet 
aeepieee 


School, Dept. M., 


of sex. rite us, Home Co: 
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end of the gesture on the last word. On‘‘I know not what course 
others may take’’ extend hand palm outward,—a quick move- 
ment. On ‘‘but as for me’’ bring hand in toward self at chest, 
fingers half closed. On ‘‘liberty’’ raise hand over shoulder. 
On ‘‘death’’ bring that hand aud the other down strongly. 
hands clinched. Hold pose a second. 


Flash.—The Fireman’s Story. 


(Suited to Band of Mercy Day or any other time. ) 
By request of Miss Ella F. Newmarket, California. 


I, 


Flash was a white-foot sorrel, an’ run on No. 3: 

Not much stable manners—an average horse to see; 
Notional in his methods—strong in loves an’ hates;- 
Not very much respected, or popular ’mongst his mates; 


II. 


Dull an’ moody an’ sleepy on *‘‘off’’ an’ quiet days; 

Full of turb’lent sour looks, an’ small sarcastic ways; 
Scowled an’ bit at his partner, an’ banged the stable floor— 
With other tricks intended to designate life a bore. 


III. 


But when, be’t day or night time, he heard the alarm-bell ring, 

He’d rush for his place in the harness with a regular tiger 
spring; 

An’ watch with nervous shivers the clasp of buckle an’ band, 

Until it was plainly ev’dent he’d like to lend a hand. 


s 


IV. 


An’ when the word was given, away he would rush and tear, 
As if a thousan’ witches was rumplin’ up his hair, 

An’ wake his mate up crazy with his magnetic charm; 

For every hoof-beat sounded a regular fire alarm! 


V. 


Never a horse a jockey would worship an’ admire 

Like Flash in front of his engine, a-racin’ with a fire; 
Never a horse so lazy, so dawdlin’, an’ so slack 

As Flash upon his return trip, a-drawin’ the engine back. 


VI. 


Now when the different horses gets tender-footed an’ old, 
They ain't no use in our business; so Flash was finally sold 
To quite a respectable milkman: who found it not so fine 
A-bossin’ of God’s creatures outside o’ their reg’ lar line. 


VII. 


Seems as if I could see Flash a-mopin’ long here now, 

A-feelin’ that he was simply assistant to a cow; 

But sometimes he'd imagine he heard the alarm-bell’s din, 

An’ jump an’ rear for a minute before they could hold him in; 


VII. 


An’ once, in spite o' his master, he strolled in ’mongst us chaps, 
To talk with the other horses, of former fires, perhaps; 
Whereat the milkman kicked him; wherefor, us boys to please, 
He begged that horse’s pardon upon his hended knees. 


IX. 


But one day, for a big fire as we was makin’ a dash, 

Both o’ the horses we had on somewhat resemblin’ Flash, 
Yellin’ an’ ringin’ an’ rushin,’ with excellent voice an’ heart, 
We passed the poor old fellow, a-tuggin’ away at his cart. 


x. 


If ever I see an old horse grow upwards into a new, 

If ever I see a driver whose traps behind him flew, 

‘‘I'was that eld horse, a-rompin’ an’ rushin’ down the track, 
An’ that respectable milkman, a-tryin’ to hold him back. 


XI. 

Away he dashed like a cyclone for the head of No. 3, 

Gained the lead, an’ kept it, an’ steered his journey free; 
Dodgin’ the wheels an’ horses, an’ still on the keenest ‘‘silk,’’ 
An’ furnishin’ all that district with good respectable milk. 


XII. 

Crowds a-yellin’ an’ runnin’, and vainly hollerin’, ‘‘whoa!’’ 
Milkman bracin’ an’ sawin’, with never a bit o’ show; 

Firemen laughin’ an’ chucklin’, and hollerin’, ‘ Good!’ go in!’’ 
Iioss a-gettin’ down to it, an’ sweepin’ along like sin. 


XIII. 


Finally come where the fire was, halted with a ‘‘thud,’’ 
Sent the respectable milkman heels over head in mud; 
Watched till he see the engine properly workin’ there— 





After which he relinquished all interest in the affair. 
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XIV. 


Moped an’ wilted an’ dawdled—faded away once more; 
Took up his old occ’ pation of votin’ life a bore; 

Laid déwn in his harness, and—sorry I am to say— 

The milkman he had drawn there drew his dead body away. 


XV. 


[hat’s the whole o’ my story: I’ve seen, more’n once or twice, 
That poor dumb animals’ actions are full of human advice; 
An’ if you ask what Flash taught, I simply answer you, then, 
That poor old horse was a symbol of some intelligent men. 

— Will Carleton. 


Talk. 


This recitation is an old time favorite and has always been 
popular with young pec le. The intelligence of this wonderful 
old horse appeals to boy and girl. The teacher of pupils 
too young to recite the poem themselves would do well to learn 
it herself to recite to her pupils, for the purpose of furthering 
their love of animals. 

The poem as a recitation is suited toa boy ora girl from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. The dialect is not obtrusive and 
ought not to prove a detriment. : 


I. 


Begin in accolloquial tone. Be perfectly natural. A slight 
draw! will be in keeping as it would seem as though it were 
an old fireman who tells this story. At any rate, speak slowly 
during the first part of your story. Pause between subjects 
and predicates. Linger on ‘‘Flash’’ with emphasis. Bring out 
‘‘white foot sorrel,’’ also ‘‘run on No. 3.’’ A different pitch 
of tone for the next line. Shrug your shoulders slightly. Give 


, Value to ‘‘stable manners,’’ also ‘‘average.’’ Emphasize 


‘‘notional’’ and pause after it. Treat ‘‘strong’* the same way. 
Likewise, in the next line, ‘‘respected’’ and ‘‘popular.’’ 
During the last two lines the hands may be clasped loosely at 
low front, or put behind the back. 


Il. 


Emphasize the three adjectives, ‘‘dull,’’ ‘‘moody’’ and 
‘‘sleepy.’’ Give rising inflection to first ‘two, falling to last 
one. This is a customary treatment of a series of words. 
Bring out all the adjectives of line two. Contract the brows as 
you say ‘‘scowled’’ and on ‘‘banged’’ bring a fist down. In 
line four pause after *‘tricks,’’ ‘‘intended,’’ and ‘‘life.*’ 


III. 


The word action quickens a good bit. ‘‘Be’t’’ stands for ‘‘be 
it," but to preserve meter it is thus contracted. With line 
one throw up the head and turn and tip it as though listening. 
With line two let both hands sweep front quickly, palms are 
down. Let them ascend a little. In line three carry hands 
half way back toward body and let them quiver, to express the 
horse’s nervousness. The eyes roam from one side to another. 
Drop hands on line four. Give value to ‘‘he.’’ 


IV. 


Prolong the word ‘‘away.’’ Let one hand be carried forward 
quickly. With line two let both hands, in front of body at 
waist line, quiver, to express ‘‘rumplin’ up his hair.’’ Let 
both hands come heavily together at chest on ‘‘wake his mate 
up.’’ On ‘‘every hoof-beat’’ both fists may descend from 
shoulder to below waist level. 


a oA 


Keep the voice well up through line one to *‘Flash’’ where it 
tomes down because of emphasis. Give value to ‘‘front.’’ 
Bring out ‘‘lazy,’’ ‘‘dawdlin',’’ and ‘‘slack’’ with disgust in 
your tone and on your face. ‘‘Return’’ has value. 


VI. 


Take a step forward at this point. Slow word action 
throughout this verse. Hands may rest on hips. ‘The tone is 
conversational. Pause after ‘‘horses.’’ - Give rising inflection 


to ‘‘tenderfooted,’’ falling to ‘‘old.’’ ‘‘Use’’ is an important 
word. Pause after ‘Flash.’ Emphasize ‘‘sold’’ and ‘‘milk- 
man.’’ Pause after ‘‘fine’’ and “creatures.’’ Give value to 


‘outside’ and ‘‘reg'lar.’’ 
Vil. - 


Use a reminiscent tone, slow and full of feeling. Color the 
word ‘“‘mopin’.’’ Droop the head and body as you say the 
word. Bring out ‘‘assistant to a cow’’ and show disgust in the 
tone. Quicken the word action on line three.and let your whole 
Manner brighten. Throw the head up. Throw up the hands 
outward on * jump an’ rear.’’ On ‘‘hold him in’’ assume atti- 
tude of holding reins, —hands are closed in front of body, carry 
them: in towards body, 
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VIII. 


Give this verse with much earnestness and tenderness. The 
pitch of the voice must change often to bring out all the various 
emotions. Parenthetical phrases, such as ‘‘in spite o’ his 
master,’’ ‘‘of former fires,’’ etc., generally take a lower pitch 
and are given more quickly that the main clauses. Draw your 
brows, as in paint at the recollection,on ‘*milkman kicked him.’’ 
On ‘‘ begged that horse's pardon’’ raise one hand, palm outward; 
then carry that same hand Idw oblique on ‘‘upon his bended 
knee.’’ ‘ 

1 IX. 


Let your manner convey that something very interesting is 
about to be related. How may you do this? By acting as 
though you, yourself, were intensely interested in your own 
story. ‘The entire second line is parenthetical. Pause after 
‘‘on’? so as not to jumble your words. Color ‘‘yellin,’’ 
‘‘ringin,’’ and ‘‘rushin.’’ Both hands may be carried back and 
forth in front of body to express the confusion. The volume 
of tone has perceptibly increased. Carry one hand out at side, 
palm down, on *‘ passed the poor old fellow.’’ 


X. 


Pause after ‘‘horse’’ in line one. Let the hand ascend ob- 
liquely on last part of line. Pause after ‘‘driver.’’ Of course, 
the word action throughout these lines is rapid, still we must be 
careful of pauses. Let the hand be thrown over shoulder on 
‘‘whose traps behind him flew.’’ It is a vigorous gesture. 
The vuice falls on ‘‘horse’’ in line three. Color ‘‘rompin’ ”* 
and ‘‘rushin’.’’ Both hands may sweep forward; the body is 
poised forward, too. In line four sway body back to weight on 
heels. Take attitude of holding reins and draw them in. 


XI. 


The right hand sweeps front on line one. The words come 
very quickly and your manner is full of excitement. Repeat 
the gesture on line two. Come in toward body with a zig-zag 
movement to express the dodging of vehicles. Hold the hand 
in front of body with quivering motion on ‘‘still on -the keen- 
est silk.’’ The hands may sweep out in half circles round to 
sides on the last line. Laugh heartily at the recollection. 


XII. 


A ripple of laughter, besides a good big laugh every once in 
a while, underlies all this verse. Your gestures are careless 
and confused to express the confusion. The hands sweep back 
and forth across body. Let the ‘‘whoa’’ come loud and a little 
coarse. In line two hold closed hands in front of body as 
though holding reins and see-saw them out and back, body 
braced stiffly. Put hands on hips to characterize the hilarity of 
the firemen. Laugh heartily on ‘‘Good! go in!’’ Carry one 
hand forward on last line. ? 


XIII. 


On ‘‘halted,’’ take a step backward suddenly, bring both 
closed hands down. On line two thrust them forward and 


ascending. Laugh at the end of this line, then recover and go 
on more soberly. Pause after ‘‘ watched,’’ ‘‘engine,’’ ‘‘which,’’ 
‘*interest.’’ 

XIV. 


Color the first three adjectives. Clasp hands at low front. 
The body and head have a droop. On ‘‘laid down’’ both hands, 
palms up, may descend at low front. Draw one hand across 
eyes on ‘Sorry Iam to say.'’ There may be a slight hesi- 
tancy in your speech. Pause after ‘‘milkman,’’ ‘‘there’’ and 
**body.’’ 

XV. 


Sigh heavily, step forward and recite the last verse simply. 
Tell it right to your audience. Let the voice fall on ‘‘story.’’ 
Use a new pitch on ‘‘I’ve seen.’’ Give value to ‘‘human.’’ 
‘*Taught’’ is very important. ‘‘Intelligent’’ and ‘‘men’’ have 
about equal value. 
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Pieces to Speak 


When the Green Gits Back in the Trees. 


In the spring when the green gits back in the trees, 
And the sun comes out and stays, 

And your boots pull on with a good tight squeeze, 
And you think of your barefoot days; 

When you ort to work and you want to not, 
And you and wife agrees 

It’s time to spade up the garden lot— 
When the green gits back on the trees. 
Well, work is the least of my idees 

When the green you know, gits back in the trees. 














When the green gits back in the trees, and bees 
Is a-buzzin’ aroun’ again, 
In that kind of a ‘‘ Lazy-go-as-you-please’’ 
Old gait they hum roun’ in; 
When the ground’s all bald where the hayrick stood 
And the cricket’s riz, and the breeze 
Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees— 
I like, I say, in such scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in the trees. 


When the whole tail feathers o’ winter time 
Is all pulled out and gone, 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 
And the sweat it starts out on 
A feller’s forrerd, a-gittin’ down 
At the old spring on his knees— 
I kind o’ like jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’. 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ as I durn-please, 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


An Arbor Day Exercise. 
By Elva J. Smith. 
PROGRAM. 


Song—‘‘ Our Forests. ’’ 

Quotations. 

Aibcr Day Acrostic. 

Reading —‘‘ Legend of the Silver Maple.’’ 
Exercise—'‘Our Favorite Tree.’’ 
Recitation—‘‘Springtime in the Woods.’’ 
Recitation—‘ Our Tree.’’ 

Song—‘‘Our Forests.’’ Tune: ‘‘America.’’ 


Our forests, ’tis of thee, 

Thy every bush and tree, 
Of thee we sing. 

Wildwood, to us most dear, 

Extending far and near, 

Thou bringest kindly cheer, 
To thee we cling. 


‘* First temples of our God,’’ 

Thy aisles our fathers trod, 
Gave worship here 

To Him who, day by day, 

E’er led them on their way 

To dawn of Freedom’s day, 
Through scenes most drear. 


We love each gentle breeze 

That whispers to thy leaves 
Music divine. 

We love each trunk and root, 

Each branch and tender shoot, 

The blossom and the fruit, 
And shade benign. 


Thanks, thanks, thou forest free, 
Thanks to thy every tree 
For gifts most fair! 
Oh, may we learn to use, 
And never to abuse 
Gifts thou wilt not refuse 
And blessings rare. 


Arbor Day. Quotations: 
What conqueror in any part of life’s battle could desire a more 
beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic monument than a tree 


planted by the hands of pure and joyous children, as a memorial 


to his achievements?—JZ. /. Lossing. 


A man does not plant a tree for himself; he plants it for poster- 


ity; and sitting idly in the sunshine, I think at times of the un- | 


born people who will to some extent be indebted tome. Remem- 
ber me kindly, ye future men and women.—A/exander Smith. 


SUBSTITUTION, 
Owing to the won- 
derful popularity ff 
which JELL-O has 
attained since its in- § 
troduction, many in- 
ferior imitations have §f 
been placed on the 
market by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers, 
who hope to make a 
profitfrom their goods ff 
sold in competition }} 
with JELL-O, on the Ff 
strength of our ex- 
tensive advertising. 

JELL-O is sold and 
used more extensive- 
ly throughout the 
world than any simi- 
lar food product. 


If your grocer can't supply you 
eter New B 
Send for New Book of Recipes with colored illustra- 
tions of many attractive desserts that are easy to prepare. 
Address, mentioning this magazine, 
THE GENESEE Pure Foon Oo., LeRoy, N. Y. 











Souvenir Portfolio 
containing 
fine reproductions in halftone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pages 9 x 
12 inches on heavy plate paper bound in ait bristol 
with a photograph mounted on the cover, the whole 
tied with gold cord. 


25 Cents 


These pictures received the judges’ awards in our 
$3,000.00 contest just closed and represent the highest 
attainmentsin pictorial photogiaphy. The repro- 
ductions which are in the colors of the original 
photograph, are excellent in every respect, and form 
a collection that every lover of pictures, every one 
interested in photography, every student of art, will 
waitto keep. The price, 25 cents, is only a fraction 
of the cost of the portfolio which contains also Ten 
Articles by famcug Photographers on Ten Phases 
of Fncenerepey- There is no advertising matter in 
the books. We roy 4 want to give every one an 
opportunity to see the excellent work which is be- 
ing done by the foremost photographers of the 
world with our Photographic Lenses, 


Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture 


is alone worth the price of the portfolio, 
13,000 sold in 80 days. 
Send asc. Stamps or Coin to Department SS. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOK IS FREE 








A- Better Posi- 
tion, Shorter 
Hours 


and a 
Larger Salary 
await the Rapid 
Calculator. We 
will send free to 

the first 1,000 
who, apply a copy 

of our new book 
fully explaining 


oF Short Cuts 
in Figures. 


It shows how 
the work of 
hours may be 
done in minutes 
and explains 
how you may 
become a rapid 
calculator. It is 
Free, Address 


CIAL CORRESPONDENCE a 
4 F. Schools Bidgs., Rochester. goes 
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WT ny You Like 
To Be Taller 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO BE 
TALLER, TO ADD FROM TWO TO 
FIVE INCHES TO YOUR HEIGHT, 


to improve the general symmetry of your figure, to 
add to your general ap ce? There is no longer 
any suse why anyone should be short or stunted. 
Leo Minges has at last perfected the work of 
his “ilfe ina discovering a safe, sure and permanent 
method - 4 which anyone can get taller without any 
inconvenience, It is such a simple method that one 
wonders why it was not beer 3 of before. Yet it 
took a life-time of study to perfect. Anyone can now 
enjoy these bencfits ; to do so necessitates no applica- 
tion of drugs ; no internal — ne ° ne 3 
no hard work ; no big e es 
method has been S de ome ed the or. 
educational institutions and gymnasiums in 
mocnestor and elsewhere. Anyone can now 
e it up. o 


FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON 


The secrets which Mr. Minges has discovered will 
enable you to get taller, more graceful and improve 
the symmetry of your ieure, and this can be accom- 
plished in your own home, no matter what your 
age, your sex, your height many 7 he. And in order to 
jy ae » benedee within the reach of all, there has 

for free distribution among short 
People = Piimited — of a book explain this 
iscovery in detail. pe wish to add from 2 to5 
inches to your height, if you want to be graceful _ 
have a symmetrical figure, if you want to 
“proper height to dance with,” to be able “‘to see in 
a crowd,” and to reach the correct height, you 
should write for this book atonce. Itfully explains 
how you can obtain these benefits and is free. 
Write to-day, addressing 


THE CARTILAGE CO., 
Dept. 64 F., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












ALLING HAIR 
BALDNESS 


There is but one way to tell 
the reason of baldness and 





Send a few fa seemanedinnn: to Prof. 
Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, who will ~— =. 
lutely free a diagnosis of your case, a 
hair and scalp, and a sample box of the remedy which Fo how 
pare especially for you. Enclose 2c postage end write write to-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, om 
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THE FELIX F. MD AUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York Citv 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE | 92,000.00 wo YEAR. You_have the 
same chance. 8 ee l you 
how, Mone coming in Te tale 


Business We tel Doorytthns 
furnished. ite at once forou “Starter” and TREE 
M.T. KRUBOBR CO. 188 Street, Chicago, lll; 


Washington Street, 







With every green tree that surrounds us with’ its leafage, with 
every shrub on the roadside where we walk, with every grass blade 
that bends to the breeze in the field through which we pass, we 
have a natural relationship; they are our true compatriots. The 
birds that leap from twig to twig in our gardens, that sing in 
our bowers, are part of ourselves. —Goethe. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to make our 
planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling place for those who 
come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly knows what your right 
hand is doing. But nature knows, and in due time the power 
that sees and works in secret will reward you openly.—Holmes. 


There is something unspeakably cheerful in a spot of ground 
which is covered with trees, that smiles amidst all the rigors of 
winter, and gives us a view of the most gay season in the midst of 
that which is the most dead and melancholy. —Addison. 


I care not how men trace their ancestry ; 

To ape or Adam; let them please their whim; 
But I in June am midway to believe 

A tree among my far progenitors, 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition, vaguely sweet 


There is between us. —Lowell, 


Time is never wasted, listening to the trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 

Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human place. 


Bending down to meet you on the hillside path, 
Birch and oak and maple each his-welcome hath; 
Each his own fine cadence, his familiar word, 
By the ear accustomed, always plainly heard. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 
—Lowell. 
There is something nobly simple and pure ina taste for the culti- 
vation of forest trees. It argues, I think, a sweet and generous 
nature to have this strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and 
this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
There is a grandeur of thought connected with this part of rural 
economy. * * * He who plants an oak looks forward to future 
ages and plants for posterity. Nothing can be less seifish than 
this. —/rving. 
He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading-out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest ; 
Plant; Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree 


And his work its own reward shall be. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Flowers seem intended- for the solace of ordinary humanity; 
children love them; quiet, tender, contented, ordinary people love 
them as they grow; luxurious and disorderly people rejoice in 
them gathered. They are the cottager’s treasure; and in the crowd 
ed town, mark, as with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the 
windows of the workers in whose heart_rests the covenant of peace? 

—Ruskin. 


The groves were God’s first temples. 

“Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the archivtrave, 
And spread the roof above them,— ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst this cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest ‘solemn thanks 


And supplication. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Do not rob or mara tree, unless you really heed what it has to 
give you. Let it stand and grow in virgin majesty, ungirdled and 
unscarred, while the trunk becomes a firm pillar of the forest 
temple, and the branches spread abroad a refuge of bright green 
leaves for the birds of the air.—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

-Whittier. 


You have been warned against hiding your talent in a napkin; 
but if your talent takes the form of a maple key, or acorn, and your 
napkin is the shred of the napkin that covers ‘‘the lap of the 
arth,’’ you may hide it there unblamed ; and when you render your 
account you will find that your deposit has been drawing compound 





interest all the time.—O. W. Holmes. 
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— the 


=MDoc KET 
ANICURE 


COSTS 25 no at gts LASTS 25 YEARS 
Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the nails with 
either hand. Don’t take imitations, Sold everywhere or b 
mail Money back if you want Prag Manicure Book, * 
Book of the Hands’’—complete ete instruction 
on the care of the hands and nails. a ee 


Klip-K lip Co., 581 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y 














poe HEET wisi BARGAINS =, 


EACH POSTPAID T° EACH pp Lk 
INSTRUMENTAL: 
01d Black Joe, Variations Bedelia, ’'d linet to Sheal You 
He Laid (Bobolinis ofGray My — zo ener Ite. e 
Carol of Under 
Valse Bl Down pan ow a 
She Was ‘Bred in eS Lane Sy, I’m Weari. y Heart Away 
Moth and Flame Where The & Envers Colorado 
Hazel Blossoms, eona A Wends Its Way 
House of Tuo Much Trouble Anona, Mabel McKinley’ 's Hit 
SONGS: INSTRUMENTAL: 
Sivary, | high, med. orlow) Return ofthe Troops. March 
apime, th (hi h, med. orlow) Southern Smiles, 2-step 
Was Turni’ g Gray Uncle pLcepeg 4 step 
Inth the foe Aeon Time Day Dream Waltzes 
Old Black Joe Star of the Sea, Reverle 
x py Ba Hanah Anona” Intermezzo, 2-Step 
of Paradice (3 keys) Gondolier, ao S 
Under boo Tree, 2step. 
violin SOLOS 10cts. MANDOLIN SOLOS 12 cts. 
Our music is the same in every particularas what you pur- 
from your local ees dealer at from 50 cents up; same 


pamtmnanene oi tle pages; e size; the only difference is 
the price. Wike for FREE CATALOGUE. 
Thousands of Pieces as tow. as 9 Cents 


THE MYIEX | Aa CO.,11 E. 22d St.,New York. 








Does China Decorating Interest You 


If so, ou more good 
things then a any em see. in America 


These Rca Imported China Plates 
Regular Price 25c. each 


l5c. EAGH *rcica 


Postpaid 


Add 8c, ea. Postage. $1.80 Dozen. 
With each plate, d 
wansreueeraute Free 
a 

3 Simple E h; h bi 
Se cae 
OUR CUSTOMERS PROFIT BY OUR SYSTEM 
GEO. W. DAVIS & CO., Importers, 5356 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Rochester” Mounts and Medallions Our 48-page “China Book” 











sent postpaid, 25¢. each. sent free. Pustage 5c. 











Craig’ s Question Book 


prepares you for an examina- 
tion; aids you to thoroughlv 
review any subject; is a con- 
venient help in conducting 
class reviews and examinations. 
Craig’s New Question Book 
will serve you better than any 
other ome book ever published. 
Craig’s is the Prince of all 
Question Books. It is larger, 
better made, more thorough, 
more practical and more reliable than any other 
question book. Over 200,000 teachers have al- 
ready purchased it and testified to its usefulness. 


CONTENTS. 

The book treats comprehensively on the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, English Gram- 
mar, Letter Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, Theory 2nd 
Practice, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Participles and Infinitives, Writ 
ing, Test Problems, Parliamentary Rules, presenting a total 
of 8,200 Questions each of which is fully answered. 


Price $1.50. Postage 14c, It is substan- 
tially bound in cloth and contains 516 pages. 


SPECIAL RATES. 





Craig’s Question Book 
1. With Normal Instructor three years... ......-$1.5! 
2. With World’s Events three years..........--- 1.51 
3. With Primary Pians one year...........----+- 1.51 
4. With all three of the above journals one year 2.0! 
Enclose 1 4c extra for postage. 


Agents are wanted to take-orders for the 
book together with our publications. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, Dansville, N.Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured . 
Through the Feet 


External remedy so successful that the 
makers send it FREE ON AP- 
PROVAL to anybody. 


TRY IT. 


ale ier pee te address to the makers of 
the great Chronic o cure 
po kind OT Rh Rheumatism—C 
Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc. 
where located or how severe. You'll wet a pair of 
the Drafts by return paid—free on ap- 


Pit they give relief, send one dollar 3 if not keep 
your money. You decide. 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn without inconven- 
ae cure caveats in every part of the 
eave out the Loorem gaa = 4 


pea he great foot 

that this RS of tele anor merit, for} hondreds 
of thousand Tsons answer these adv: 
—a moe pet ose who are — with the 
benefit they receive, send ha oy Write to- 
day to > Beet Draft Co., 497 0 ver Bldg. 
Jackson, ch. for a trial pair and be cured. 
yaluable illustrated book on rheumatism ae 
sent free, 











THE THE NATURAL goby | BRACE CC CO.» 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 164 , Salina, Kansas. 

















tithe HAIR SWITCHES. 


HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS. 

2 x 2 inches, 60.00 8 on, 24 inches, 62.25 
2oz. 2inches, 1.265 | 344 oz. 2inches, 3.25 
2% os. 22inches, 1.40} 402. 28inches, 4.00 

Remit five cents for postage. 
All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 


of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 

filled M refunded if desired. Mlu- 
hes, W IGS, Curls, Ban; 

Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. send switches 


on approval, to be for when received, 
satisfactory. their e ha rcmarnel to ve ty mall In order- 
ing, write us to thie effect. wo one, ae oet be mate 
BERTS SPECIALTY CO. 
OLD, RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOU 
118—14 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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USE Cowles FOR 


Excessive perspiration of the arm-pits, 
neck, forehead, hands or feet. Full size 
: bottle 50c. Sample size, 5c. We pay pos- § 
, tage. Write for Booklet. 

» COOLENE CO., Dept. K., Detroit, sae 


80_ WEEKLY Sisto 
houliey and 
Send for Contract. n businessand furnish best 
of references. ~Dept BL ROYAL Co. -OP. MFG. CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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$200 CREDIT 2:2 2:2%: 

les aur rection, You ate NO PRO “a 
wo Pay. BF #200 menthiy. Wey aot yout 
MODERN pusuiciTy "Dept 0 965 N.Clack 8t., Bi.’ Chleage. 





$5.00 REWARD! - 
NEW “COUNTRY HOME” Rize sempie i 
500 cent to —, Tt can 
Up- Mfg.Co, “30 High St.,Pactoryvi 


2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands. Cat. val 
STAMPS soem te Oo 





If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thot: shouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will 
keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul 
from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 


Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
—Long fellow. 
Arbor Day Acrostic. 
A for apples—we like them to eat, 


All through the long winter they are a 
fine treat. 


R—Rhododendron, called also,‘‘ rosebay,’’ 
With evergreen leaves and blossom,so gay. 


B is for beech tree, bay, box, and birch, 
All in the woods you mav find if you 
search, 


O for olives and oranges too, 
Do you not wish you had just a few? 


R for the rose we all leve so well, 
To it ’tis quite safe your secrets to tell. 


D—Dates are famed in old Bible lands, 
T’is the food natives carry across desert 
sands. 


A for apricots, almonds and ash, 
And aspen whose leaves in the bright 
sunlight flash. 


Y—tThe yew tree loves old England’s mold 
And often grows in churchyards old 


All— 


If all our letters you will spell 

You’ll know the day we love so well, 
And we are sure with us you’ll say, 
A good day, is the Arbor Day. 


Song—‘A Toast to the Oak.’’ Tune: 

‘*Red, White and Blue. ’’ 

The Oak is the king of the forest, 

The oldest of monarchs is he; 

How regal he seems as he standeth 

So rugged, so stately, so free} 

The emblem of strength and of 
freedom, 

The symbol of victory, too; 

The oak tree, the oak tree, forever, 

Three cheers for the Oak tree so true. 


Reading—‘A Legend of the Silver 
Maple.’’ 

Once upon a time, a long, long time 
ago, a man was lost ina great forest. He 
wandered many days without food and 
was nearly famished. At last he began 
begging of the trees for something to eat. 
First he asked the Oak. 

‘*Dear Oak,’’ said he, ‘‘will you not 
give me something to keep me from starv- 
ing until I can find my way out of this 
forest?’’ ’ 

‘My acorns are not ripe,’’ replied the 
stately Oak, ‘‘I can give you nothing.’’ 
Next he appealed to Sweet Gum. 
‘*Kind tree,’’ he said, ‘‘will you please 
give mea little, just a little of your 
sweet sap?’’ 

‘*T pity you,’’ said the Gum, ‘‘but I 
have nothing to spare. My sweet sap 
must be saved to make my pretty leaves 
and my new wood. I mean to grow so 
much this summer!’’ 

The poor man then went to one of the 


Beech family. But Beech, too, refused, 
saying: 
‘‘T am indeed sorry for you, but Mr. 


Squirrel and the Jay family have al- 
ready bargained for all the nuts I can 
spare this year.’’ 

The Hickory lifted her branches out 
of reach and cried, ‘‘No, no, I shall 
plant a whole forest with my fruit.’’ 
Thus one tree after another refused to 
feed the hungry man, till at last, too 
weak to walk farther, he lay down under- 
neath a tall, beautiful maple, and 


| thought he must die. 


Maple heard his moans and said, ‘‘Do 
not despair, my friend. I will give you 
food; I will give you of my very heart’s 
blood. ’’ 
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and told them what she wished. The 
little leaves fluttered and shivered and 
sighed, but after a moment they bravely 
said: 

‘‘Dear Mother Maple, do with us as 
you think best.’’ 

‘*That is right, my brave darlings,’’ 
cried the Mother Maple. ‘‘ Each of you, 
my darlings, may send out all the sap 
that is in your little veins. In a mo- 
ment it will gather and dry into sweet 
tender flakes upon your bosoms. ’’ 

The kind little leaves did as they were 
told, and, sure enough, soon each leaf 
bore a sweet tender flake. Then Mother 
Maple rustled and shook her branches 
gently and the flakes fell all about the 
hungry man who eagerly gathered and 
ate them. This gave him strength, and 
after thanking the kind tree he resumed 
his search'and soon found his way out of 
the forest. But the generous tree, having 
given up her blood, or sap, soon began 
to die. Her pretty leaves became dry 
and brown, her branches drooped and 
she knew that her life was nearly done. 

But Mother Nature, who always looks 
closely after her children, saw the sad 
condition of her daughter Maple. 

‘*What has happened to you, my child, 
my beautiful child,’’ she cried sadly. 
‘*Your leaves are all withered and your 
branches drooping.’’ 

Maple modestly hung her head, but 
Violet, who lived just in her shadow, 
told all the tale to Mother Nature. 
Mother Nature smiled, 
as she said: 


her beauty, nay life itself, to help an- 


Then she breathed upon the withered 


green. She waved her magic wand and 


with a soft gray fur that shone like silver. 

‘‘My daughter, my dear daughter,’’ 
said she, ‘‘in reward for your goodness 
you shali hereafter wear a silver gown 
that your sisters may. be reminded of the 
beauties of self-sacrifice. Lift up your 
hands, dear child, and thank the All 
Father. ’’ 

This is why Silver Maple wears fier 
beautiful dress of green and silver, and 
why we love her so. 


Exercise—'‘Our Favorite Trees.’’ 

Note: If possible, each child should 
bear a branch or picture of his chosen 
tree. 


First Child—The Oak. 

Of trees, the oak my favorite is, 

So stanch it is and strong; 

Defying tempests, cold and heat 

As right withstands the wrong. 

The Druid’s tree; a monarch’s shiel; 
A charter’s safe retreat 

O tree of history! Thy fame 

Poet and sage repeat. 


Second Child—The Beech. 


The beech’tree throws a deeper shade 
Along the forest path, 

Upon its branches children swing 
With shout and merry laugh, 

A legend old tells us thou art 

A favored child of heaven 

And never hath the lightning’s bolt 
Thy trunk or branches riven. 


Third Child—The Maple. 

A home tree is the maple tree, 

It stands beside the door 

Of the proud king’s stately palace 

Or the hovel of the poor. 

Youth loves to seek its welcome shade, 
Or old age there lies down, 

And Autumn brings from heaven above 
A rainbow for its crown, 


Fourth Child—The Magnolia. 
The magnolia from the sunny south 
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Then Maple tree called to her leaves 


‘With its bright leaves evergreen; 





DRESS WELL 


at small cost 
trading at... - 


GROSSMAN’S 





<q! 170. 72 STATEST. CHICAGO 


WARD E B.GROSSMAN 


EDWA 


Showing ‘ Skirt is made of all wool 7 
latest ; ton oa black, blue and 


imi sins tie 
Wearing \ —: yalue, *. 98 
Agrees 6319 K 
Waist “made of Japanese 
wash silk, black or white, 


tet 
lace insertion and 
shirring, oo 


re ther or both the 
6.0, D, f 


‘or balance, with 
privilege of examination. 














Then | 
oh, so sweetly, | 


‘‘So my daughter willingly gave up | 
other? Look up, daughter, look up!’’ | | 
leaves and every leaf grew fresh and | 


the under side of each leaf was. covered ! 


Get Your 
Glasses At 
Wholesale. 


Originators of Fittin: Glasses b 
Inventors of the “OC LAR SCOPE: 99 

Examine your eyes without an oculist, with 
our “Ocularscope.” Sent free with catalog of 
tS) les and tye Glasses, See he name “Oc- 
ularscope.”’ All other devices are infringements 
and not reliable, Grand Rapids Wholesale Opiic- 
Jans, 414 Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents Earn 
——— 
a Month 


Selling “NOVELTY KNIVES”’ 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also emblems 
lodges, societies, ete. Finely tempered razor steel blades. Big Profits. Good 
commission paid. Send 2c stamp for great special offer toagents. 














NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 38 Ban St., CANTON, O. 








may bring you 
A Postage Stamp Pyinsne 
income. Write us. We wish Lady Agents for 
Corsets, Petticoats, Dress Skirts., Dressing Sacques, 
Hose Supporters, Sanitary Belts, "ete, Goods made 
on special measurements if desired. We can help 
you build up a large trade. 
RELIANCE CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
Mention Normal Instructor, 










ook “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and @ tolaveat” sent free. Bend 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneve 
948 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Rugs Made From Old Carpet 


Send us your carpet. We make Rugs from 18 
inches to 12 feet wide, any length wanted. Price 
being 75e. to $1.00 for Brusse!, 

BRECHEISEN RUG CO,, 
136 N Halsted &t., Chicago, Tl, 








Y _SPANGLES& EMB MATERIALS. 


BEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 
Canvases, Yaras, Thimbles, Nesdies, Ia 
and all fabrics used in Classes. 


U i a oF Bs, THIS LINE 


(hss can’ bs bef saswtene, ‘Sead Met, Bat, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, —) Tt #0 8 N.Y, 


WHOLESALE 
N 
> Bae AY 
IKE, ” prices. 


Beautiful Mine from all over the world. A 
rare tg or ye to secure 
y 5 imens ri low prices. Send stamp. 

Fuller, Lawrence, Kangas. 
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Jinene 


Collars and Cuffs 





SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE 


Professional and business men, students, travel- 
ers, mechanics, sportsmen, fi find these goods per- 
fect in fit, sty le, convenience and economy. 
Made of fine cloth and finished in pure starch. 


No Washing or Ironing. 
When soiled, discard. We send by mail pre- 
Jesia ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 30c. 
mple collar or pair of cuffs for 6c. in U. 8 
stamps. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H. Boston. 


























Easily Made 
Proctor Whee! and Square of bard rubber) surfaces convered, so 
that threads pick up easily, quickly 


‘On Wheel, four sises of Teneriffe Lace ean be made. 

On Square, eight sizes Teneriffe Lace a besides various 

and Filet Guipure Lace can be made. 

Full instructions with each wheel and square, Bookletof De- 
signs contains seventy illustrations of Teneriffe and Filet Lace. 
Prices as above. Ask your dealer for them or send mone: 

w PROCTOR TENERIFFE LACK WHEEL CO., 


direct 
Dept. G., Viroqua, Wis. 
ee 


Dr.Coffee Cures 
all Eye Diseases at Home 


80-p ic. Free 


This book tells how to cure your- 
self of Cataracts, Granulated Lids, 
Failing Sight, or Blindness, at home. 
Gives rules of health and oq of 
thousands of cases cured by Dr. W. O. 
Coffee's Absorption Treatment with- 
out operations. Dr. Coffee's book and 
ae na free tw all. 
today dd 
DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 653 Good Block, Des Moines, la. 


Catcher's Mitt FREE 


Perfectly made, extra large, 23 inches 
ween palm; 25 inches pecans 

x “—e bottom. doutfe ww 

Careful doub: Sowing all all 

































around, stre: ay Sree. 
Lacings for, for thumb and ball 
heel and 


socio pale wi Wine color lea- 

ther back, Made of leather 

te oy Stuffed with curled 

ery a Send yt 

and address for 20 packages of 

Bluine to cll’ ‘at 10 cents each, 

Everyone will buy of as for every 

housewife uses x 

of our $2.00 we will send the mitt just as shown end deecrinnd 
here, express charges paid by us. 

hor ai ~ I. also give a ane cuarurie 3 mo 2 or Be eell- 


rite tod: 
BLO HAS Lote ett Epaare . 





OUR_ PLAN 
ginnersin profitable for gaatiog SS. 
—_ is — bly successful, Some we 
months - 
100 letters daily, "sade are mak 
4 =e ca’ talogue, ay published, 


Central Supply Co.. Co.. Kar Kansas City,Mo 
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With its wealth of bloom and _ rich 
rfume 

Is the fairest ever seen. 

Of all the trees of our dear land, 

To me it is the queen. 


Fifth Child—The Willow. 
The willow is my chosen tree, 
There’s grace in every motion. 
It marks the course of winding streams 
From ocean unto ocean. 
Above the blessed dead it oft 
Within ‘‘God’s acre’’ waves, 
And droops its slender branches o’er 
Full many a hero’s grave. 


Sixth Child—The Birch. 
O’er the margin of the crystal lake 
The pliant birch tree sways 
And whispers to the waters deep 
Through all the happy days. 
Its leaflets rustle in the wind 
Above the forest pool; 
The water nymphs and fairies lave 
Within its shadows cool. 


Seventh Child—The Elm. 
An elm looked down where noble Penn 
In friendly counsel, grave, 
Formed the treaty ever kept 
With Indian chieftains brave. 
Historic elm! Oft does it shade 
The city’s dusty street, 
Or offer by the country way 


A rest benign and sweet. 


Kighth Child—The Pine. 


| Sentinel stands the solemn pine. 


In the forests of the south, 

Or climbs the rugged mountain side, 
Or dares the frozen north. 

Patient’ still, whatever land 

Or clime hath given it birth, 

I deem it the most constant tree 
And choose it for its worth. 


Ninth Child—The Hickory. 


The hickory brings sweet thoughts of | 


home, 
A fireplace high and wide, 


| A father’s chair in a corner warm 

| A mother’s at its side; 

| Children playing round the hearth, 
| Nuts and popcorn too, 


Then goodnight songs and goodnight 
words 


| From hearts so dear and true, 


Oh, do you wonder, then, at me 
For loving best the hickory tree? 


All— 


| Every tree its beauty hath, 


Each doth a blessing bring, 
A gift of perfume, flower or fruit 
For every living thing. 
They teach to us this lesson, too 
We each must find a work to do. 
If well we do it—thine and mine— 
We so fulfill the plan divine. 


Recitation—‘‘ Springtime in the Woods. ’’ 


In the woods in the spring time 
Maple trees burst into bloom, 
Alders hang out their tassels, 
And ferns exhale sweet perfume, 


| In the shadow violets hide, 


And the daisy, starry-eyed. 


The willows bud in silver, 
Hawthorn in a pinky white, 
Dogwood opes it staring eyes— 
Such a pretty, pretty sight! 
Bluebell hangs her modest head 
O’er arbutus’ mossy bed. 


The birch tree waves a welcome 
To the dear home-coming birds, 
The ash tree calls unto them 
Plainly as if in words, 

‘*Come, oh, come with me to rest 
In my branches make your nest.’’ 


Elm throws out her graceful arms, 
Poplar stands stately and trim, 
Hickory sheds its shaggy bark, 

Birch bends o’er the still lake’s brim, 
Tulip holds her gorgeous cup; 

Soft spring rains fast fill it up. 


The pine sends out its tender 
Plumes of softest, brightest green, 
Aspen leaves are aquiver 

O’er the nest they kindly screen, 
Columbine’s odor is so sweet, 
Buttercups blossom at your feet. 


The birds are wild with music, 
The flowers wear colors gay, 
Bees have no time to Joiter; 
Ants hurry on their wa 
Squirrels chatter full pf glee 
From the top of a tall tree. 


Oh, ‘tis sweet in springtime 

Just to be out in the wood! 

Your heart gets all right, someway, 
And you feel like being good, 

Ycou are glad only to live, 

Pleasure to get, pleasure to give. 


Recitation—‘‘ Our Tree’’ 


Today we plant a forest tree; 

One, or two, or maybe three, 

We brought them from the 
wildwood 

Where for centuries have stood 

Their ancestors. I fear lest they 

Shall grieve o’er those we’ve borne away. 


deep 


We’ll make a bed so deep and wide, 
There may root and rootlet hide, 

Then the rich, moist mold will press 
O’er them lightly. Next will dress 

The earth around with bright green sod, 
Softest carpet—made by God. 


The summer sun, the soft spring rain, 
Will nurse it back to health again; 

It will behold the same blue sky 

The fleecy clouds go drifting by; 
’Twill form for us a friendship new 
And learn to know and love us too, 
Its forest home ’twill then forget, 

Or recall it without regret. 


In spring its fairy buds will burst 
Their furry coats and be the first 

To call to us that spring has come. 

The birds will sing and bees will hum; 
The timid leaves will soon peer out 
And cast a tiny shade about, 

Broader, deeper every day 

Till spring to summer doth give way. 


Here, too, all the summer long, 
Wilt thou extend to all the throng 
Of passers-by a welcome kind, 

A shelter from the storm and wind 
Within thy shelter men may find 
Nobler thoughts for weary mind. 


| Autumn shalt turn thy leaves to brown, 
The soft winds gently drift them down; 

Alas! thy blood so swift to flow 

Shalt sluggish then, and silent grow; 
And all thy life, so strong and deep, 

| Shalt’ be locked in a dreamless sleep, 

| Till spring shalt set it free once more 

| And send it through e’en thy heart’s core. 





Thy ceaseless change seemeth to me 

A miracle, O wondrous tree! 

Each winter, symbol thou of death, 

But at the touch of spring’s warm breath, 
Thou wakest again in life so sweet, 

Thy resurrection is complete. 


Oh, may my life, then ever be 
Like unto thine, beloved tree! 
Ever awake to Duty’s call 
Helpful, kind to one and all, 

In death forgetting earthly strife, 
Awake to broader, higher life. 





| Honor the Heroes. 
EXERCISE FOR APRIL NINETEENTH 
By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


Suggestion: The words ‘‘Honor the 
Heroes’’ may be printed on the black 
board with a laurel branch above it. The 
letters may be covered with separate slips 
of paper and after each stanza is recited 
the pupil may remove the slip of paper 
covering his letter. 

H Happy the people who, prosperous, 
peaceful, 

Live to enjoy what the patriots won! 
Oh, may they realize how it was pur- 

chased, — 

Never forgetting the deed that was done. 





O Over the land lies the glory of Free- 


dom, — 

Freedom for self and for peoples op- 
pressed. 

| Ah, it is right that the strong help the 
weaker. 

Faithful to duty, the nation is blessed! 


N National purity must be established. 
Let all the people a high standard set. 
Vice and intemperance, greed and in- 
justice,— 
How to quell these are themes to be met. 


| QO Ours is the pride of a nation whose 
banner 
| Blesses the rich and the poor man who 
delves. 
| Let us be eager that men be established 
| Firm in right principles, true to them- 
selves, 
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Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide;is used and en- 
poses by leading physicians everywhere. It 
absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 
a By rilligg the germs th ase 
By the germs at cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, Hydro- 
zone cures the patient. Sola by ew bout, 
ists. If not at yours, will _ trial bot 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cent 
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K 59 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 
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TO INVESTORS 
$3 FOR $I 


WITHIN 90 DAYS 


The biggest strike ever made in the 
Black Hills has just been opened up. A 
vein of FREE MILLING GOLD ORE 
132 feet in width, has been proven up to 
a depth of 300 feet, running from $3.90 
to $7.20 per ton, this property is being 
handled by. business men and not by 
speculators or fiscal agents. We wish to 
dispose of 100,000 shares of stock which 
we will sell at the low price of 30c per 
share par value $1. This stock will go 
to paras soon as we cat complete our 
equipment for running our 4o-stamp 
mill, which is nearly completed. 

We have made test, mill run, and can 
save the values. This with the immense 
body of Ore eliminates all risk, and as- 
sures stockholders big returns on their 
investment. © 

THIS IS A MINE NOT A _ PROS- 
PECT, and is an opportunity seldom of- 
fered the public. An investigation will 
convince you we are stating facts. Well 
known business men in this city have 
seen the property and bought stock. 








References, COLONIAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK. Chicago, Ill.; KEY- 
STONE BANK, Keystone, South Da- 


kota, and GANSEVOORT BANK, New 
York City. 
For further particulars address, 


MAINSTAY GOLD MINING & MILLING CO. 


63 GANSEVOORT ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE LATEST HOME COMPANION 




















$200 A MONTH 


— See each 


pwd and wonderful ‘co 





Customers more than 
delighted with our improved 
burner. our way. 

sinter 


gasoline stoves, Absolutely safe. Makes i 
Cee ee eae asi ca eights Catalogs PRER. "Write t-tay. 
Standard Gas Lamp Co., 141-148 Ontario St., Chitago. 


GIVEN TOCETHER! 












famous 

le. When sold 
: boris 3.4 and we will i sed 
watch and ring at once. We 


cored a with 
CONCORD WATCH COMPANY, ° 
J Blass, 





A Bunion ) Cared 


We have a hand 
aay “allay, Shapely Foot witch wow mal 
y thy, Shapely Ww wew 
any address for a 2c 


Be Your Own Chiropodist. 


some 20 page illustrat 


2c, stamp. nions ¢an be cured. 
The booklet tells you how to do it in yoaaees home 
without cutting and without the sligl test inconven- 
lence. It also tells about the prevention and remov- 


al of corns, in toe nails andthe treatment of 
all kinds of foot pan Peo Feet Remedy Ceo., 
Suite 533, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or better yet, 
usearazor. Both have the same effect. 
To kill hair growth—investigate our common- 
sense home treatment. Kills by absorption. 
Cirealar in plain, sealed envelope on application. 


THE MONOGRAM COMPANY, 
103a Pearl Street, - New York. 
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WANTED seg and distribute circa ‘and 
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Lesser Ca 


RK Righteousness, truly, 
nation, 


Unless its citizens, throughout 


rders, 
goal. 


T They who have diéd made our present | 
condition 
Possible to be achieved and maintained. 


to effort 
That a still grander position be gained. 


H Hold to the precepts the Scriptures 
inculcate 
Of patriotism and rectitude. 
So shall we be, 
coming, 
Of moral giants, a brotherhood. 


E Every day ushers in some new vision, 

Broadens the outlook, enlarges the field. 

Wonderful openings wait for the faithful 

Who, in true worth, can an influence 
wield. 





H Hark tothe tread of the oncoming | 
millions! 
What shall they find we have done, in 
our day? 
Oh, may it be that, 
sires 
| We shall be loyal to duty alway! 


not less than our 


E Every earnest mother and teacher 
Sees, in the young folk she’s striving 
to lead, 
Future instructors and 
thinkers. 
They know, oh pupils, 
ye need! 


what guiding 


R Rally around them, in love and obed- 
ience, 

Those who are eager to see you ad- 
vance! 

And your rich heritage prize and ennoble. 

Children before you had not half your 
chance. 


O Onward we march, in the mighty 
procession. 
We would not falter and fail of the prize, 





| Press on, 
compromise. 


But, with the example of heroes before us, 
and with evil make no 


E_Kach boy and girl hasa national duty. 
It is a shame, in a country like this, 
Not to advance to our own noblest stature, 

Lest we some great opportunity miss. 


S Soldiers and sailors who fought for 
the Union; 
Those who struck slavery’s fetters away ; 
Those who a foreign oppressor have con- 
quered ;— 


These are the heroes we honor, today! 


The Tree Families. 


A SCHOOL EXERCISE FOR ARBOR 
DAY. 
By Jane A. Stewart. 


leaves. Children, carrying branches, if 
possible, of the trees they eet or 
some one may step to the blackboard and | 
make a drawing of the branch as each one | 
appears. Stage, a platform decorated with | 
branches. ) 


at the audience and then turns as if 
speaking to some one without.) ‘‘ Yes, 
they are all here. And everything seems | 
ready for us.’’ (Advances to front of | 
platform) ‘‘I have come, dear friends, as 
you requested, to tell you something | 
about my forest family on this bright | 
Arbor Day. But first I must tell you how | 
happy I have been since Arbor Day was 
started. You may not know, but my 
woods were being destroyed at a rate 
which bade fair to wipe every tree off 
the face of the earth! That is a fact. 
And forests, you must understand, are | 
needed to keep back floods on the moun- | 
tain sides; to make our climate milder, 
to supply fuel for warmth, for lumber 





and for the hundreds of uses to which 


They, could they speak, would exhort us 


Father of Forest—(peering in from door | 
or curtain at the side or rear of the plat- | 


le s critically af 
form. He gazes critically afew moments | The elm family is 


statesmen and | 


which six are trees and the others, shrubs. 


| the Lady of the woods.’’ 


| 


| its name to the different members of the 


| great white blossoms in the spring make 


(Father of the Forest, an old man in 
moss green, covered with branches and | 
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exalteth a | wood is put. 


And it will never be grand, as a r: | think. But Arbor Day has come and I 


Live in uprightness and seek a high | the land are learning to value, 


in the years that are | 


| where else, 
| are the flowering dogwood, the alternate- 
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What would this beautiful | 


4 earth be without trees? I do not like to | Have a nice SKIRT 


Made to Measure 


and let us make it 


at a lower price than you can buy the 
ready-made kind. Our skirts have 

pleased thousands. As an induce- 
y ment to new customers, we offer 


Special $ 
Bargain 


This is a high-grade, all-wool, 
melton cloth walking skirt, 
(style 920, like cut) of year-round 


| rejoice that boys and girls throughout 
to love, 
to care for, and tend the beautiful trees. 
| I couldn’t bring all my vast variety of 
| forest trees before you today. That 
| would be impossible. But I will call 
| some of the best known members of 
| forest families and they will tell you all 
| about their brothers and sisters of the 










weight, trimmed with same cloth, 


woods. We will first hear from the Beech strictly l) perfect 
vie tting and graceful. “absolutely 
family. newest style. Colors black, blue 


or brown. Your dealer 
would charge at least 
$7 for a garment similar 
in appearance. Express 
prepaid. WRITE FOR 
OUR FASHION PLATES 
measure blanks and samples of cloth—all sent FRE 
illustrating and describing this skirt and other stun- 
ning effects from up. We guarantee satisfaction 
of prompt return of your money. Address 
The Ladies’ Tailoring Co. 
Dept. 3. Neave Building, Cincinnati, O. 


First Child— 
| Iam glad to represent the Beech family, 
| one of the oldest and noblest dwellers in 
| the forest. There are two leading mem- 
| bers of the family—the chestnut and the 
"beech and all their varieties. They are 
| nut bearing trees, and make the best of | 
| shades, growing sometimes seventy to | 
eighty feet high. You can tell the beech 
| by its smooth gray bark. The chestnut 
| tree is noted for its great size and age. 
You can distinguish it in the woods in 
j autumn for the first frosts open the 
prickly burrs and scatter the brown nuts 














at the feet of every passer-by. 


Father of the Forest—Of the chestnut | 
tree, the poet Cowley has said— 


WARVELOUS 


| ‘*Defenseless in the common road she 
stands @e in size, scope and 
Expos stless we _e hands : bs beauty; the St. 
‘xposed to restless war of vulgar hands, 7. Louis orld’s Fair 
, i i “le > ¢ sj " i P will surpass any 
By neighboring clarons and passing rab previgue’ Ex post: 
ble torn ion, To see it as it 
Battered with stones by boys and left Xibum: = Contalns 
forlorn.’’ views of all prin- 
cipal balidings. 
Iam sure there are none here who lithographed in 
“ ‘ colors, with leaves, 
would so abuse a beautiful tree. 6x10, detachable 
| ‘ = Ky BH 
" ide . ee raming. Send 2c 
Second Child (holding spray of birch)— ‘ “ss to “Katy” Box J. 


911, St. Louis, Mo. 
“THE 
KATY FLYER” 


the crack train of 
the M. K. & T. Ry 
between St. Louis 


There are nine birches in America, of 


The birches have much to - commend 


| them. ‘They are very graceful and beau- and Oklahoma, 
> ‘ . : T d Old 
| tiful. Coleridge calls the birch fieaies. : 





‘The most beautiful of forest trees— 





It is the color of the bark which gives 


birch family, the white, gray, red, yel- 
low birch, etc. The wonderful bark of | 


the paper birch separates into creamy | 
+. he choice of 100 Other Valuable Pre- 


white paper layers. 
Father of the Forest— FREE 
our name and address, 


e ° P rome t 
I am very proud of the birch family. | pet Ae — a. Wese FREE and TRUST you with 


‘ 24 of ous NEW JEWELED. NOVEL TIES, to sell at eta. 
And now we will hear from the dogwood. a piece. They are the fastest selling goods on the mare 
Third Child— 


ket, One agent writes, “Sold all in 86 minutes, 
more, 
Everybody likes the dogwood, for its 


Spaulding 4-piece Baseball Outfit 


When sold send us the $2.40; we will send 


promgtly the 4-piece Baseball Outfit, or your choles of 
any premium on our list, which we send with the goods, 


IRE SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept, 300 Greenville, Pa. 


Send at once. 
the tree look like a big bouquet. There 
are more dogwoods in America than any 
it is said. The best known | 








Agents Wanted 


Ladies and gentlemen to sell our high-class Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Flayors and various other goods, We 
| have the largest assortment and the best sellers of any 


| firmin the U. & We give exclusive territory and 
furnish free sample case. Write to-day for our com- 
plete catalogue and terma. 


| T. He SNYDER & CO., 


PRINTS YOUR NA 


leaved dogwood and the glossy-leaved | 
tupelo called in the south, sour gum, 


Father of the Forest— 

The law of the wildwood is that forest 
trees shall produce flowers before leaves. 
the next in order; and 
like all the rest, it too blossoms, although 
the flowers are very small and brown. 

Fourth Child— | 

There is no tree so well known and 
which flourishes so gloriously in New 
England as the stately and thrifty elm. 
The elm can be recognized in winter as 

°, » 2 * eT sea os 2 L. lL. d * Leo 
well as in summer when its leaves are | gheout notice Bebkdes Neamt Sts, New York. 


+ .L ran d ‘ . s. hea a few bright folks to write life insurance, Cost is $1 
thick oF. its branches. Its form is like a | Particulars for 3 stamps, Keep your pessens ob and 
V; and it is different from any 


22 North St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HE. POCKET STAMP 180. 
PEN AND PENCIL. POSTPaID. 











MARKS ANYTHING. 
Srames of ALi Kinos. Seno FOR CaTaLoauc 


ATLANTIC MFE.CO,, LAUREL, DEL. 
|WHY NOT BOUNCE_YOUR BOSS? 


a e pat at you free, + [s the “Know How” worth a 
wo cent stamp to you ? 4 Skeptics are especially inv! 
ed to write us? — UR TS 








other | double your income by writing life insurance. L. L. Co. 





‘tree. As it rears its branches high in air | DIV! D 
in winter or summer there is no mistaking E N D 


it. The elm family includes the white FAYING MINING, oll. TIMBER SMEL- 
elm, slippery elm, cork and rock elm, | sosaite TARGE, INTER EREST arene OFiTs, 
the English and the winged elm. isted or unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving 
hackberry is a large elm tree, with i 


The | gui information mailed Tree on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & Co., 
Bankers& Brokers, 66 Brondway, New York 


slender trunk, which bears berries, 
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Father of the Forest— among them are the common white oak, 


I like to remember,-when I think of my | said to be the most valuable as well as] _ 
elms, the words of Oliver Wendell | the most stately and beautiful of all the 


Holmes in the ‘‘One Hoss Shay’’ des- | oaks; and the red oak which has the 
cribing the toughness of the wood. smoothest bark and the largest acorn of 
‘*The hubs of logs from the settlers | any of the family. The oak is the most 
‘ellum’ | : 5 majestic of forest trees. It is compared 
Last of its timber they couldn’t sell "em, | +, the eagle among birds and to the lion 
Never an axe had seen their chips, , 4 
And the wedges flew from between their | #7008 animals. It isa very slow grow- 
lips, ing tree, sometimes taking a hundred 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery | years to reach its full size. It is the 
Ops. symbol for steadfastness. The acorn is 
: y 
Fifth Child— one of the strongest of tree seeds. 
The horse-chestnut family which I rep- Father of the Forest— 
resent, is nota large one. The common Lowell says of the oak: 


name for this tree in the middle West is | ‘‘What gnarled stretch, what depth of 
buckeye and Ohio is called ‘‘the Buckeye shade is his! 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s 


State.’’ The horse-chestnut is a beau- king 
tiful shade tree and bears a nut which | pow in his leaves out shines full summer’s 
is brown and glossy but not good to eat. bliss! t 
Sixth Child— Sun, storm, rain, dew, to him their 
Hf . ” 

The linden, basswood and lime tree all tribute bring. 


come under the family name of linden Eleventh Child— ; je: 
which is oné‘of the most dedirable’ trees The Olive family includes the varieties 


for shade and for protection from the of the ash which are not only very grace- 
wind, The trunk of the linden is straight | fal but also useful because of the firm 
like a pillar. The branches spread out | W4lity of the wood. There are the 
evenly and broad, and are thickly coy- | White, red, and black'ash. The best is 
ered with leaves. the white which you can tell by its rough, 
Father of the Forest— | grayish trunk and smooth, dark green 
fhe bees love the linden for its fra- | aves tufted at the end of the spray. 
grant, nectar-laden blossoms. We readin | Father of the Forest— 
ancient story that in obedience to| There is a proverb associated with the 
Amphion’s music: oak and the ash, which you may like to 
‘*The linden broke her ranks, and rent know. 
The woodbine wreaths that bound her, _| ‘‘If the oak is out before the ash, 
And down the middle, buzz! she went | Twill be a summer of wet and splash ; 
With all her bees around her.’’ | But if the ash is before the oak 
Seventh Chilad— | Twill be a summer of fire and smoke.’’ 
The magnolia is well said to be among | Twelfth Child— 
the finest of forest trees. The swamp| I represent the largest tree family that 
magnolia, or sweet bay, which grows as | dwells in the forest; the pines or cone 
far north as Massachusetts; the mountain | bearers. There are thirty-nine, members 
magnolia, the cucumber tree, with its | in the United States, in all parts. You 
rough green fruit like a cucumber; the | can learn them all easily if you will study 
umbrella tree with its radiating leaves; | them. And most of you do know a good 
the tulip tree, with its flowers like tulips, | many for I include the larch, spruce, 
all belong to the magnolia family. The | hemlock, fir, cypress, cedar, arbor vitae 
tulip tree is a magnolia rising to the | and juniper. The pines are as old and 
height of 190 feet. | as historic, but unfortunately not so sturdy 
Father of Forest— as the oak. And they must be protected 
A very lovely tree is the flowering, or they will be unable to keep up with 
fragrant magnolia which is commonly | the procession in the crowded life of the 
seen only in the South. But ina few places forest. One of the family, the white 
in New England this rare tree has found | pine, has the reputation of being the most 
shelter, and to this Whittier refers when | erect and impressive of all the cone-bear- 
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QUICK SALES as we givea Frrr t to each of your 
customers. We trust withthe Powder and Toilet 
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MUS 


at yourhome. We will give, free, for advertising purposes, 48 music lessons for be 
ginners or advanced pupils on 


Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Man- 


pee eayn: | ing trees. There is nothing so beautiful | Golin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, which 


‘‘And the white magnolia blossoms star | as a silent, solemn grove of pines. 
the twilight of the pines.’’ Thirteenth Child— 
Kighth Child— The rose family is a large and interest- 


is small), We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: “Wish 


I had known of your school before.’’ For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition 
contract address U. S. School of Music, Box 925, 19 Union Square, New York,N. Y. 





I represent one of the best known and | ing group of trees. Among them are the 
most popular families of trees. Hight | wild plum, wild cherry, crab apple, moun- 
varieties of maples are listed in the | tain ash, and hawthorn. The cherry is 
maple family. These are the striped and | much used in the manufacture of furni- 
the mountain maple, the sugar maple, | ture. The mountain ash, or rowan tree as 
the silver, red and Norway maple, the | it is called in Europe, is liked for its 
sycamore maple and the box elder, The | graceful shape and bright red berries. 
maples are all recognized by the maple | And so is the scarlet hawthorn with its 
keys which are loosened at the proper | red haws. 
time to fly away and launch the seeds Fourteenth Child— 
of the parent tree. The most interesting | The walnut family is an important 
of the maples is the beautiful and useful | group of nut-bearing shade trees. They 
sugar maple which produces the sweet | include the white walnut (or butternut) 
and toothsome maple sugar of commerce. | the black walnut and the hickories. The 
The red and Norway maples are the ones | black walnut is a popular tree because 
| of its rich nuts. But its leaves come out 





most used for shade. 





Ninth Child— st You’? ah 

"he kp ras! . RS ou Have Rheumatism 
th em wi aap rm a eee and will write to the .Magic Foot Draft 

he red, white, and the Diack, so called | Co., Courtland St., Jackson, Mich., men- 
because of the color of theirfruit. Every | tioning this paper, they will send you a 
body knows the mulberry with its large, | pair of their foot drafts, free on approval, 
dark, purple luscious berry. The tender, | 0 try. If you are satisfied with the bene- 

yhite mulberry leaves are devoured by Gt coeniped ‘from the Guia, you are ax- 
— ) ; pected to send one dollar to pay for them. 
silk worms, The red mulberry is a strong | If not, send nothing. Youdecide. This 
and handsome shade tree. Company claims to have cured many 

Tenth Child— prominent people in every country on 
ld take too 1 | the | catth with their simple, cheap remedy. 

It wou € too long to give you the | They all get the drafts without paying a 
names of all the members of the oak fam- | cent in comer and you can now do the 


ik it impos- 
. \ Now, let ae 
, but aor 
and in health you will be 
& lar practicing physician, and have for many years 
, Od gy Tae I do not eek to 
tea my OF no time for that for I am accomplishing 
me ving who have given pe. all hope of ever potas 
into hundreds of ae, : Ss aed ob . hed Hef 
l . yeucan wait or experiment 
i-fat remedies. They are not prescribed by a well qualified 
and Are drastic thelr action on thes syotem. 
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oft obesity are remedied 
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I shall send entirely Free to every person who writes me, be they rich or poor, a 
prompt and courteous answer to each and letter 
Bonvinog the hols world that {have fully discovered the true seeret £0" pormancnty redcing 1 
pertisene Took and to ive ts life and perfect health. you will address me to- 
ag and tell me conRden any you my advice on, my services are yours. Address my 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 24-A20 East 23rd St.,New York. 








ily. There are seventeen at least. Chief | same. 
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motion. 


the tree families to appear today. 
are many others of whom you may learn 
later. 





WE say it’s the best incubator made. 

Try itend seo whetYOU think. No 
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What does he ee who plants a tree? 


He wh mre the flag of breezes free; 





Park’s Fioral Ma; in 
FLOWERS Park’s Floral Gui ¢,1904 and 
Farts Bend thnge'o he Legend dey cmmeral 
surp’ ou ag al 
for camn Geo W. Park, ry aay alg Park, } ark. Ps 


The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. | 
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And seeds and buds of days to be, 


The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 


In love of home and loyalty 


A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


From Alton Bay to Sandwich Dome, 


For patriarchs of the primal wood 


And then we said: 


This pigmy growth the ax has spared 


‘*Look where we will o’er vale and hill, 


For broad-girthed maples, wide-limbed 





late in the spring and drop early in the 
fall. The hickories are real American 
trees and are found, it is said, nowhere 
else in the world. The difference be- 
tween the hickory nut and the walnut 
is that the husk of the hickory breaks 
open and drops the nut, while the walnut 
husk does not open. 

Father of the Forest— 

The black walnut is one of the most 
massive trees of America, when it has 
room to grow. But it does not, like | 
many other trees, flourish so well in the 
crowded life of the forest. 

Fifteenth Child— 
The willow family is a big one and in 


respect to numbers stands next to the | 


esteemed pines. Poplars, aspens, and 
cottonwoods are among the members of 
this useful and beautiful group of our | 


native trees. The graceful white willow, 
as every body knows, is useful for mak- | 


ing baskets. The weeping willow, with | 
its long trailing branches, has its special | 


uses in landscape gardening. The leaves 
of the aspen have a peculiar trembling | 
The Lombardy poplar is said to | 
be the first ornamental tree introduced | 
into the United States. 


Father of the Forest— 
This will be the last representative of 
There 


I hope these remarks have helped | 


to awaken an interest in your minds and 
‘that you will learn to know and to love | 
the trees, which are one of the greatest 
blessings given to man. 
give each a souvenir of the forest to carry 
home. 


I would like to 


(The scnool may come forward in turn | 


and receive from ‘‘ Father of the Forest’? | 
a leaf, twig or spray labeled with name 
of the tree from each of the tree families | 
represented. ) 


The Heart of the Tree. 


He plants a friend of sun and sky; 

The shaft of beauty towering high; ; 

He plants a home to heaven anigh - 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— | 


He plants cool shade and tender rain, 


And years that fade and flush again; 

He plants the glory of the plain, 
He plants the forest’s heritage ; 
The harvests of a coming age; 


He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 


And far-cast thought of civic good 

His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 


—H. C. Bunner, in the‘ Century. 
The Wood Giknt: 


From Mad to Saco river, 


We sought with vain endeavor. 





‘*The giants old 
Are lost beyond retrieval; 


Is not the wood primeval. 


How idle are our searches, 


oaks, 
Centennial pines and birches. 


‘* Their torturéd limbs, the ax and saws 


Have changed to beams and trestles; | 
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| And a week or two after, 


| To talk of roads, they call them ‘ 
What does he plant who plantsa tree? | 


| They rest in walls, they float on seas, 
They rot-in sunken vessels. 


‘*This shorn and wasted mountain-land 
Of underbrush and boulder,— 

Who thinks to see its full-grown tree 
Must live a century older.’’ 


At last to us a woodland path, 
To open sunset leading, . 

Revealed the Anakim of pines, 
Our wildest wish exceeding. 


Dark Titan on his Sunset Hill, 

Of time and change defiant! 

How dwarfed the 
seemed 

Before the old-time giant! 


We heard his needles’ mystic rune, 
Now rising and now dying, 

As erst Dondona’s priestess heard 
The oak-leaves prophesying. 


© dawns and sunsets, lend to him 
Your beauty and your wonder! 

| Blithe sparrow, sing thy summer song 
His solemn shadow under! 





| The brave are braver for their cheer, 
The strongest need assurance, 

The sigh of longing makes not less 

| The lesson of endurance. 


J. G. Whittier. 


Brown’s Example. 


| ‘*There,’’ 
his head, 


‘I’ve painted the house and the barn 


and the shed! 


The fence has been fixed and the lawn’s 


been mowed, 


| But I do wish the town would fix up the 


road. 
It’s a shame, I call it, just plain and flat, 


| That we have to drive over roads like 


that ! 


| I’ll wait no longer, I’ll start to-day 
| And fix my part of it anyway.”’ 


| Now Brown was one of those fellows who, 
‘rush it 


| When they start a thing, just 
through. ’’ 


Jones 
Was driving home with his pair of roans, 
| Brown’s road was dry, while his own, 
next door, 
Was mud to the depth of a foot or more. 
‘*By George,’’ said Jones, ‘‘I’ll let Brown 
see 
That I can build roads as well as he!’’ 


Now Neighbor Smith, who lived below, 
Saw Jones repairing his road, and so 
He fixed up his, to be ‘‘in the game,’ 
And neighbor Robinson did the same. 
And soon every householder in town, 


| Was trying his best to ‘‘ beat out Brown, ’’ 


And now,when the town committee meets 
‘streets. ’’ 


The moral this tale to the reader brings 
Applies to roads and other things. 
Reforms, like Snowballs, 
growing 
If somebody only sets them going 
—Farmers Voice. 


The Uses of Trees. 


What do you see in the lofty trees? 

We see the ship that will cross the seas; 
We see the masts to carry the sails; 

We see the plank to weather the gales, 


| What do we plant when we plant the tree? 


We plant the houses for you and me; 


floor; 


| We plant the shade before the door. 


A thousand things that we daily see 

Are brought to us from the 

A thousand things on land and sea 

Are planted by us when we plant the tree. 
— Anon, 


Ministry of Flowers. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living | 


preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


| Not 7 are ye, flowers! though made 


for pleasure ; 
Blooming each year in Nature’s wide- 
spre 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest | 
Of love to all, —Horace Smith. 


said Brown, with a shake of 


as Neighbor 


waving tree; | 


common woodland 


will keep on | 


| 
| 
| 


| We plant the rafters, the shingles, the | 
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It feeds and nourishes the skin tissues, and creates a fresh, youthful 
pink and white complexion. Used and endorsed by ADE INE PATTI, 
soe S of prominent ladies. Price $1.00, at druggists or by ex 
_ repaid. Sample bottle and elegant book “The Story ot Your 
ght sent for 2 a he 
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Be a 
Photographer, 
or an Artist 


Learn at home, as did this student, who 
writes :— 

“I wish to recommend the American School 
of Art and Photography to anyone who desires 
to become a practical photographer. Having 
been a student about one year and now having 
charge of two studios at Canton, Pa., are facts 
which speak for themselves, 

Thanking the school for securing me the 
assistance of Mr. E. B. Platt, another Ameri- 
can School student, who manages one of my 
studios, I remain 

Most respectfully,’ 
StudentA A-329 (Signed) W.H. Heim, 
Canton, Pa. 
Every man or woman who desires to improve his 
or her condition in life, should gorite for our new 
book containing itemized details r arding all 
our correspondence courses. It will be mailed 
without cost, to —_ — on earth. 
It tells how we h photographers our ad- 
vanced methods of i hting, 
their own sky-lights 
their own dark-rooms. 
How amateurs, or persons without the least, 
knowledge of P Photography or Art, may com- 
plete any of our courses a ome, as resultfully 
as in the equipped stud 
How to make portraits 5 the light of any 
side window of your residence 
How any intelligent person as learn to be- 
come a high salaried Refoucher, without inter. 
fering with present qroupstion. 
How to learn to make photographic illustra. 
tions for advertisements, or serial stories. 
How to learn Portrait Painting in Crayon, Pas- 
tel, Water ( — or Miniature and apply it to 
money makin. 
Why, with oar “cor of expert instructors we 
can furnish individual instruction and personal 
criticisms, dealing directly with actual work, 
J 2 smal) a cost.-with the most ine xpensive 


‘osing, etc.,under 
‘ricks in Developing, in 


ts. 
Why our diplomas are passports to good-payi 
positions the world over. ” . reer 
rite for the book now, stating definitely in 
which course of study you are interested and we 
” also write you * Bhar letter of ¢ es 


American School of A 
‘@ and Photography 


INCORPORATED™CAPITAL $100,000 


255 Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Get it in the negative. 
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wn MEND-A-RIP" 


Does all kinds of Light and Heavy Stitching 
Dees all kinds 
of light and 
heavy riveting 
Woe Save res Pace ov Irene 
Many Tirwas 4 Yeas. A Perfect 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale, Agents 
make from @8te 615 aday, One 
agent made $20 firet day and writes to nurry 
more machines tobim. Write for terms to agents. 
D, B. Foote Foundry Co,, Fredericktown, 

| NotTe—We have used the “Mend-a-Rip” outfitand 
tind it as represented. This advertiser is rellable.—Ed | 
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We cut and make to ndjvidual order any Suit or Skirt 
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poet Wool Suitings and Skirtings 


ing out one cent until after you have exam. 
i Hobdy ace yourself that they FIT 
5000 HA! PIE $3.50 
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ri Wed ea ne STC 
mn ioe aoe 
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d assortment 
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roepler price of the sult only, pad the ex ne harges, and 
he Suit and Extra Jap Silk Waist will be jon * The 
10 gataloquee and samples will be in the box with your suit. 
lay for full line of Free Samples and our handsome or 
Fashion Catalogue, showing Suits that we pie to grdes fo ree 
to $85.00; Skirts we make to order for Skirts 
that we make to order for 65.15 to so , 4. ile bac ts that 
we make to order from §13.50 to $16.00. Also instructions for 
taking measurements and special offer: 
Remember, we take all the risk. 
Reference: Milwaukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $850,000. 


0. T. MOSES & CO., 203 Moses Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade (4k. 


SOLID GOLD PEN 
To test the merits of 
Normal Instructor 

as an advertising medium 
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For Only hebees 
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Either style—Richly Gold [Mounted 
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Illustration on left is full size of Ladies’ 
style ; on right, Gentlemen's style. 


Lay this Normal Instructor Down and 
Write NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent free of 
charge with each Pen, 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co.,| 


110 Griswold St,, DETROIT, MICH, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover ay + in- 
teF and permanently remove undesirable hair 
fon the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 


We are not afraid to have 

' Free Tria you .try this wonderfat 
wit, preparation, and you may do so FREE. If 
fe} you will us loc, to cover cost of postage 
9} and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 


not a dollar bottle, of co: but sufficient to 
por hg A ~ F belr and furnish @ good 


nie we test. 
DR, A. E. RHODES CO., « + Lowell, Mass. 
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A Supplementary Reading Lesson. 
THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. 


By Rebecca E. Hall. 


The ancient history of Japan is so enshrouded in mythological 
legend that it isuntrustworthy. Numerous deities play a conspic- 
uous part. The country is styled ‘‘the land of the gods,’’ and the 
pedigree of the sovereigns is traced back to the ‘‘Sun goddess.’’ 
It is claimed that there first existed seven generations of heavenly 
deities. These were followed by five generations of earthly 
deities, and these,.in turn, were succéeded by the mortal 
sovereigns, of whom the present Mikado is the 122d. 

The earliest date accepted by the Japanese themselves corres- 
ponds to 660 B. C., when the first emperor, Jimmu, succeeded to 
the throne. The present year is the 2654th year of the Japanese 
era. The long line of sovereigns comprises one hundred eleven 
emperors and eleven reigning empresses. -There is strong ground 
for disbelieving the accuracy of ancient Japanese chronology, even 
after 660 B. C., because of the extraordinary longevity assigned 
to some of the earlier mikados. 

The origin of the Japanese is not easily determined. It is 
thought to be an amalgamation of several races. The Aino tribes 
of the island of Yesso seem to be descendants of the original in- 
habitants. These people are few in number, and not well civil- 
ized. They are short in stature and their shoulders are very broad. 
They are governed by the emperor, but have little in common 
with the people farther south. Their huts are rude, they are very 
intemperate, and as unclean as the people of the other Japanese 
islands are clean. ‘They were formerly more numerous but have 
been driven northward by a new race which entered ‘from the 
southwest. 

The Mikado dwelt at Kioto with his court. The nobles compos- 
ing his court were descended from cadet branches of the imperial 
family. He lived very simply and spent much time in hunting. 
The inroads of the savages necessitated constant vigorous meas- 
ures for their repression. In these expeditions, everything was 
ordered in the name of the emperor, and in no instance did the 
power even appear to pass from his hands. In the Middle Ages, 
the Chinese military system was adopted, and until 1868, Japan 
was ruled by the shogun, or commander-in-chief of the army, 
while the emperor was,virtually a prisoner in his palace at Kioto. 
They pretended he was too holy to rule. The people were much 
oppressed, and many revolutions occurred in the island of Hondo, 
where lives the great majority of Japan’s forty millions of people. 
This is the island of which Marco Polo wrote when he returned 
from China, bringing his stories of Cipango—which was loaded 
with gold. This is the island which Columbus hoped to reach 
when he started on his new route to China and discovered Amer- 
ica. We look in vain for Japanese gold, though Marco Polo said 
that the very dogs of the country wore gold collars, and that the 
roofs and floors of the ruler’s palace were entirely of gold, the 
latter being made in plates like slabs of stone, a good two fingers 
thick. 

In the Thirteenth Century, Europeans approached the shores of 
Japan. In 1542 Portuguese trading vessels began to visit the em- 
pire, and a system of trade by barter was established. A few years 
later, three Portyguese missionaries landed in Satsuma. This 
nation was expelled in 1639, The Dutch and Spanish visited the 
country about this time, The first instruction in the art of ship- 
building was given them by an Englishman, William Adams, who 
want as pilot of a Dutch vessel early in the Seventeenth Century. 

Yokohama was only a fishing village when the American Com- 
modore, M. C. Perry landed there in 1854 and made the treaty be- 


tween Japan and the United States, which opened this empire to | 


the world. Before this time, the Japanese would have nothing to 
do with foreigners. They knew little of us and of our civiliza- 
tion, and they were greatly surprised at the presents which Com- 
modore Perry brought with him for the emperor. Among these 
were some telegraph instruments and a toy railroad train. A cir- 
cular track was put up in Yokohama, and the little train was run 
around this. Many of the dignified Japs crawled on the tops of 
the cars and held on to the Pay as the engine carried them flying 
around the track, 

In 1868 a great revolution oceurred. The military rule was over- 
thrown. The emperor was taken to Tokio, which became the capi- 
tal of the empire, and he became the real ruler of Japan. Shortly 
after this, Western methods of govenment were adopted, The 
lands were divided among the people. All people now have equal 
rights, and Tokio has all the modern improvements of a city like 
New York or London. It has doubled in size since 1868. 

Japan has good courts, Every man is allowed a fair trial. The 
greatest penalty is death by hanging, and for smaller offenses the 
fines are sometimes as low as five cents. 

The Japs make laws for themselves through their Parliament 
which is composed of two houses, the House of the Nobles and 
the House of Representatives. The latter are chosen by the people. 
Every Jap must be twenty-five years old before he can vote, and 
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must have enough property so that his taxes amount to fifteen 
dollars a year. 

The Japanese army is one of the best in the world, and every 
boy of seventeen is expected to enter some branch of it; after he 
becomes a man, he has seven years to serve asa soldier. The sol- 
diers are trained by officers many of whom were educated in the 
German army. The rifle used was invented by a Jap, and is one 
of the best in the world. 

Their postal system is modeled after our own. Previous to its 
adoption, letters were carried by messenger. The telegrapk lines 
are owned by the government, and the rates are less than our own. 
Her navy is well equipped, and she has taken her place as one of 
the great nations of the world. 





A Forest Hymn. 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence; he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn,—thrice happy if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 





Reading.—The Story of the Maple. 


‘Did you plant trees on Arbor Day when you were a little girl, 
grandma?’’ asked Jessie, when she had been telling grandma 
about the Arbor Day exercises at school. 

‘‘No,’’ my dear,’’ grandma replied, ‘‘they didn’t have Arbor 
Day when I was a girl; but my little Delia planted a maple-tree 
on the first Arbor Day that was ever celebrated in Nebraska. I 
have good reason to remember it, for it’s been a very useful tree,’’ 
said grandma. 

“It is more than twenty years ago,’’ she went on,‘‘ that a day 
was first set apart for tree-planting. Everyone was pleased with 
the idea.and wanted to plant trees. And how many they did plant! 
They planted wind-breaks, and street-trees, and shade-trees in the 
dooryards. 

Delia was only seven years old, and no one thought she was big 
enough to plant trees. But she was full of the spirit of the day, 
and she got an armful of twigs and made farms all over the back 
yard. 

Your grandpa and the boys were setting trees along the street. 
I wanted a maple by the back door, but grandpa said it would 
take too much room; and besides, the ground was so hard there, 
he said, he thought it would die if he did set it. 

And little Delia spoke out, just in fun, ‘Why, I'll plant you 
a maple-tree, mother!’ And she ran into the front yard and dug 
up a little seedling that had come up under one of the maples 

there, and then she ran back and planted it by the kitchen door. 
It was just a part of her play. She never dreamed it would grow; 
but the queer part of it was, it did grow. There came a heavy 
rain that night, and I suppose that gave it a good start. Anyway, 
it began to grow, and it’s kept on ever since, and we're sitting 
under it now!’’ said grandma. 

“‘What?’’ cried Jessie, jumping up. ‘‘This great, lovely tree? 
Isn’t that splendid!’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’said grandma, ‘‘and as I said, it’s been very uefu.. I’ve 
done my washing under it in the summer time for ten years. 
And when your grandpa gets tired of working, he comes and sits 
here to rest; and he’s never once said that he thought it took too 
much room. Yes, I have your mamma to thank for this tree, my 
dear.’’—Mary Elizabeth Stone, in Youth’s Companion. ‘ 





World’s Events 
Costs subscribers to the Instructor just one fifth as much now as 
will be charged regularly after Jume Ist. You can get it (until 
June Ist) three full years for sixty cents. After June Ist $1.00 
a year, 
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DO YOU WANT A i 


Free Scholarship? 


Y Board of Directors have voted to issue a limited 
ri number of Free Scholarships, and I have been 
authorized to confer these upon worthy persons who 
can ill afford to pay the regular fee. Under this excep- 
tionally generous offer, it is my purpose to enroll stu- 
dents who, in consideration of the rapid progress made 
and the benefits derived from our superior method of in- 
struction will gladly recommend our Institute to others. 
I am positive that the recommendations of the holders of 
Free Scholarships will prove more effective in populariz- 
ing our Institute than would large amounts of advertising. 
I have had at my disposal only a limited number of 
Free Scholarships—very few of these now remain. You 
must write or send me the coupon application at once, if 
you wish to take advantage of the liberality of my direc- 
tors. I sincerely trust that every ambitious person will 
write me before it is too late. 

The Correspondence Institute of America, of which I 
have the honor of being President, is the only Corre- 
spondence School in the world upon which the Postal 
Department and Representatives of the great United 
States Government have stamped the seal of their approval and declared to be honest in its 
intentions and thorough in its methods. 


The following courses for home study are offered: 


ILLUSTRATING, ADVERTISING, JOURNALISM, PROOFREADING, PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY. 


Ours is the modern method of mail instruction. It has been decided to save the 
eformous wages of canvassers, collectors, etc., necessary under a vast Agency sys- 
tem, and employ the money thus saved in offering each year, a few Scholarships to 
well-recommended young people. 

Cut off, fill in and mail to me immediately the attached corner coupon. It 
will secure for you, without cost, a regular course of instruction. The only 
expense is the small sum for text-books and postage—these can be paid 
for as needed. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE SALE 


of the Standard Library and Encyclopedia of Music. 


E HAVE 235 sets of the Standard Library of Music (The Best Music Library in the World) pledged to us on @ loan 

which is past due and unpaid. To satisfy this debt we shall sell these sets for what they will bring. We are not in- 
terested in the cost of manufacturing these books, we simply want the money back we loaned on them. You can get 
them for less money than they cost the publisher to manufacture. 

There are sixteen volumes in the set—sheet music size. We'll send you full particulars if you'll write before the sets 
areallsold. We will w purchasers of these sets to pay for them on the monthly payment plan if they prefer. 

This Library of Music has been endorsed by Emma Bemes Story, David Bisham, Frank Damrosch, Paderewski, 
Rafael Joseffy, and many other eminent musicians. : 

If you havea piano you will find this collection of music invaluable. It contains about 500 instrumental se- 
lections by the best composers, including oe, operatic, and up-to-date melodies and dances, funeral 
marches, classic and romantic piano music. Such composers are represented as Paderewski, Mascagni, 
Gounod, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balfe, and many others. : 

If you are a beginner of music you will find this library of music will be of the greatest assis- 
tance to your musica! education. Most of the selections can be easily mastered by pupils of a year 
or two’s experience. 

If you are fond of music, but do not play yourself, you cannot make a better present to your 
wife and family than a set of this musical library. The text volumes contain all you want 
to know about the history of music itself—the complete stories of all the great com- 
posers, their — lives aud careers. They form a complete encyclopedia of all 
musical knowledge. 

If you area vocalist, this great Musical Library will enlarge out repertoire. It 

ives you the best old songs, duets, trios, quartettes, arranged for all voices and 
fe plano accom iments, the old popular melodies of your childhood, and the 
latest melodies of the past few years. 


Por Full Particulars Mail This Coupon At Once. 


KNICKERBOCKER MORTGAGE LOAN CO., 
Room 504 Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
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GRADED DRILL PROBLEMS. 


By Ella M. Powers. 


8 jons—These cards may be cut out, pasted on stiff cardboard and given to 
pupils for supplementary drill work. 


Problems ‘ ‘With the Lumber Dealers.’’ 
CARDI. 


1. Mr. Howard said: ‘‘Five years ago I bought 40 
yards of ingrain carpeting for this room. We will take it 
up this April. We will have a hard-wood floor of oak and 
mahogany.’’ The Wood-Mosaic Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 
make a specialty. of parquetry. How many 9-inch 
squares will be required for this room? 

2. If a log 18 feet long and 3 feet in diameter is hewn 
square, how many cubic feet does it contain? 


CARD II. 

1. What is the cost of 2,400 feet of boards at $7 per M.; 
865 feet of scantling at $5.40 per M.: 1.256 feet of lath at 
.80 per C? 

2. How many square feet ina board 16 feet long, 18 


CD 


inches wide at one end and 25 inches wide at the other? 


CARD III. 

1. A house is 50 feet long and 40 feet wide. It has a 
square or pyramidal roof, whose height is 15 feet. How 
long must a rafter be to reach from the corner of the 
building to the vertex of the roof? 

2. How many cubic feet in the mast of a ship 50 feet 
high, the circumference at one-end being 5 feet, and at 
the other end 3 feet? 


CARD IV. 
1. ‘‘We must have our house shingled this spring,’’ 
said Dr. Warren. ‘‘I wonder how many shingles it will 


take?’’ He found that the roof was 46 feet long and each 
of the two sides were 20 feet wide. Allowing each shingle 
to be 4 inches wide and to lie 5 inches to the weather, how 
many were required? 

2. A lumber dealer sold 10,450 feet of timber for $169. - 
8125 and gained $39.1834 ; how much it cost per C ? 

CARD V. 

1. If 1500 pieces of walnut and maple éach 8 inches 
long and 4 inches wide will cover a hall floor, how many 
pieces of oak 2 feet long and 1 foot 4 inches wide will be 
required for the hall above of equal size? 

2. The distance between the lower ends of two equal 
rafters is 32 feet and the height of the ridge above the 
beam on which they stand is 12 feet. What is the length 
of each rafter? 

CARD VI. 

1. How many thousand shingles will cover the roof of a 
house 36 feet long, whose rafters are 18 feet long? 

2. How much must be paid for 972 feet of board at 
$20.25 per M., 1575 feet of scanting at $2.87%4 per C., 
and 8756 feet of lath at $7% per M. ? 

CARD VII. 

1. There is a house 45 feet long and each of the two 
sides of the roof is 22 feet wide. Allowing each shingle 
to be 4 inches wide and 15 inches long, and to lie one- 
third to the weather, how many-half thousand bsinches 
will be required to cover the roof ? 

2. Alumber dealer bought 212,500 ft. of lumber at 
$14.375 per M. and retailed it for $1.75 per C. What has 
he gained? 

CARD VIII. 

1, How many feet of boards will be required to enclose 

a building 60 ft. 6 in. long, 40 ft. 3 in wide, 22 ft. high, 





and each side of the roof 24 ft. 2 in. allow- | Answers to Problems -‘‘With ‘the 
ing 523 ft. 3 in. for the gables and making one * ; 
no deduction for doors and windows? Lumber Dealers. 

2. How many tons in a stick of hewn CARD I. CARD VI. 
timber 60 ft. long, 1 ft. 9 in. by 1ft. 1 in.? | 1. 640. 1. 3% M. 

2. 81cu. ft. 2. $130.634. 
CARD IX. CARD II. CARD VII. 

1. A rectangular field 16 ch. long and 8 1. $31.519 1. 28 yf, bunches. 
ch. wide is enclosed by a post and board 2. 2873 sq. ft. 2. $664.06 . 
fence: the posts are set 8 ft. apart; the | carp dtr CARD VIII. 
boards are 16 feet long and the fence is ‘ 

5 ft. high. The bottom board is 12 inches ; Scat ; s A gm SS ee 
wide, the top board 6 inches, and the -F pans ents : 
other 3 are 9 inches wide. The posts | CARDIV. CARD IX. 
Sere” Per. <- BRe She oards $14.50 par 1. 13,248 shingles. 1. 396 posts. 
M. How many posts and how much lum- 

‘ ‘ 11,880 sq. ft. lumber. 
ber was required and what was the entire $274.82 
wee 2. $1.25. 2. $1.064. 

2. What will be the cost of 8 pieces of 
scantling 3 in. by 4 in. and 14 feet long, * CARD V. 
at $9.50 per thousand board feet ? 1135, 2. 20 ft. 
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The American Encyclopedic Dictionary 


Nearly 100,000 sets of this famous dictionary have been sold during the last six years. It has 
given universal satisfaction, and has been endorsed by college professors, newspapers, business men, 
Setiators, Governors, editors, mechanics, clergymen—in short, all classes of readers. This 
is so because its seven massive volumes contain a quarter of a million words—more than any other 
dictionary ever printed—and every word is defined accurately and comprehensively. If you are read- 
ing a sixteenth-century play, or a treatise on electricity, or a book on science or political economy, 
and ate in doubt about the meaning of some rare word or technical expression, the American En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary at your elbow comes to your assistance. Many dictionaries are higher-priced, 
but there is none so datisfactory to the reader from the standpoint of valuable information. It is a 
kind of reference work that soon becomes indispensable to its owner, for it is of the greatest practi- 
cal aid in reading literature, history, science, or in following current events. 


A Dictionary and an Encyclopedia Combined 


It is called the ‘‘American’’ Encyclopedic Dictionary because it has been recently revised for 
American use by a corps of editors. This revision was so thorough as to make it practically a new 
work. ' The revised edition contains all the words lately invented because. of recent 
discoveries in science. It has the value of a cyclopedia, for it treats 50,000 subjects 
50,000 | inan encyclopedic manner. That is, not only is the definition of the word given, 
Encyclopedic | but a complete description of the thing itself is included. Fort instance, a machine 
Articles | ot 2 technical process is defined, its history written, and its use outlined. 
There are 3,000 encyclopedic definitions dealing with the subject of 
electrical science alone. Among the contributors to the work are such | 250,000 
eminent authorities as Dr. Marcus Benjamin of the Smithsonian Institution and the late | Words 
Professors T. H. Huxley and Richard A. Proctor. Ex-Judge Noah Davis says of this 
work: ‘‘To the qualities of a great dictionary it adds a fund of encyclopedic knowledge 
that I have never before seen in such a work.’’ 


Our Bargain Offer--Sent Free on Approval 


The set is in seven large volumes—11}4x9 inches in size—bound in dark half-morocco binding, 
handsome as well as durable. The work contains 5,000 pages and thousands of illustrations aiding 
the definition. Many of the illustrations are full page color plates. 

We have had an edition of this ideal dictionary manufactured especially for us from new plates. 
Thousands of sets have been sold at 
$35.00 a set, but our bargain price— 
until the edition is sold out—is $19.00 
a set, a saving of nearly 50 per cent. 
Cut the coupon from this advertise- 
ment, fill it in with your 
tame and address, and 
§ EN D| send it to us at once. We 
NO MONEY| Will send you a complete 
set at our expense for 
examination, and if it is 
satisfactory you may send us the first 
payment of $1.00 in one week, and 
complete the purchase by paying $2.00 4 
a month thereafter for nine months. Distenn Saeyclopatio 
= do rep it satisfactory we will tory re agree to pay in ac. 

e it back, an express charges : ot satisfactory: t 
both ways. A delay a inating “the wil retarn inone week 
coupon means that you may lose the 
chance to secure a set at a bargain. 
Send it today. 

J. A. Hill & Company, 
98 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Problems in Subtraction of Fractions. 


CARD I. ALLEN’S 


1. Grace lives in Boston. She came to see: Helen who 
lives in Washington. ‘‘How broad the streets are here in = 
Washington,:’ said Grace. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Helen, ‘‘Papa 


For Tired, Aching, 
Smarting, Swollen Feet. 





Says it is 9534 feet from our house to the house opposite 
and the sidewalks on this street are 1214 feet wide. 


























Bt a Sane ates How wide then is the street between the sidewalks ?’’ 
De ae pA Te hy Ly ly 2. i—j=? 
mt be 
fom and others "our East a GAS See practenl CARD ITI. 
col 
Pneinpering, Meet ah ky ag. Steam 1. The Capitol at Washington is 324 feet wide. It is 
Klectrle ightin Rail e ents , R. , ‘ a ht SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Course, Mather ematics, Short Short Electric ate Smarr ees 7523 feet long. What is the difference between its Allen's Foot-Ease, a powder. Tt cures 
gre a interested in, an an Wess tht a, tae tot ate, of Ciecerpen length and its width? ‘ ae re smartest and ingrowing nails, 
Instruetion, Dept. , and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
2. What is the difference between 14,5, and 16,4 and bunions. _ It's the greatest comfort dis- 
a. covery of the age. Makes tight or new 
PROTECTION and CARD III. : 3 : shoes easy. A certain cure for sweating, 
INVESTMENT 1. A dry goods merchant had a piece of cloth contain- callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 30,000 
: 3% i ; Pa 2 Sh-¢ : testimonials, Sold by all Druggists and 
ing 3438 yards. From this he sold 1223 yards. How Shoe stores, 260, Don't accept @ substitute. 
atthesame time. The whole business world says many yards remaining? Trial package FREE. Address, 










































“Yes” to it. Our little “The How and the Wh a 
(free booklet) is used in the commercial coll 


r 2. Subtract s& from 5845. Le Roy, N. Y., 
oat pani first principles. Get it. It tells of safety ‘i 


CARD IV. Genuine bears above signature. - a 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 1. There was a total eclipse of the sun on May 28, 1900. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. The path followed a line from New Orleans to Norfolk, 
a, | passing across Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, the 
YOUR ANKLES Carolinas and a corner of Virginia, The region which was 


taxed more severely than any other part of your body and i , - >was a stri & ‘les wi 
sre tagek mere ert aes notte poe in temporary darkness was a strip about 534 miles wide. 





Mention this publication. 
















THE NATHAN VENTILATING If the eastern boundary of Alabama is 331% in length, | 
CORSET ANKLE SUPPORTS ; f ; ; 
should be. worn, by all whose occupation neces. how many miles were not in the path of the total eclipse? 
sitates prolonged standi: ing or excessive walkin ie 
and all who indulge in Base Ball, Bowling, G Golf, 2. From 281% subtract 99; 
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others 8 chowld have eir children waae . - 
them, ially infants learni alk. ; 
Wien gence ae | . mots 
Seuctas Geeks Beene, atlts co well tae 1. There is to be a children’s festival and carnival dur- | 
Peles por pai Men's, $1.0 Ladiew, © conta: Misses’, 1% ing Easter week in New York City. There will be a re- | 
cents ; ys’, 90 cen’ ren’s, 60 cents. ° < ' 7 > j 
When ordering, state size of shoe and smallest ankle} | production of a block house on San Juan Hill: Spanish | 
measure, 
Nathan’s Flexible Cushioned ar reli j . rj ; .¢ » eth f 
j| S“Ynstep Arch Supports war relics will be seen; boys in rough rider uniforms will | 
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Our illustrated book] laining both devices, is . : 
Write fori | THE NAPHAR ANKLE SUPPORT At the last bazar if $4122!4 were raised, how much more 
| WANT the name of every 





CO., (Inc.), Dept. 11, 88-90 Reade St., New York. : : 
will be needed to make the sum 461,0607% if $37,000 has Man, woman and child 


7—SEND NO MONEY 795 already been raised by subscription ? In every part of the world 


Who is troubled in any way with the eyes. 
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Pterygium, and all other eye diseases 
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RHEUMATISM 





Monderfal New External Remedy Curing 


Thousands. Any Rheumatic Suf- 
ferer May Try It With- 
out Cost. 


‘ 





Send Your Address and Get a Dollar's 
Worth FREE, 





I have a sure, quick and lasting cure for Rheu- 
matism. I cure it by means of Vibro Discs, a won- 
derful new appliance which is used.externally and 
draws out the poison from every part of the system. 
It is the wonder of the age and a godsend to Rheu- 
matic sufferers. There is nothing like it, and 
nothing equaltoit. It banishes pain as if by mag- 
ic and conquers this dread disease in all its c.uel 
forms and stages. Prove these claims yourself by 
testing the remedy at my expense, I willsend you, 
absolutely free, a Complete treatment—a full dol- 





lar’s worth of Vibro Discs—if you simply send me | 


your name and address. This is an absolute gift 
and I shall neither ask nor accept pay for it now 
or in the future. Can you afford to continue in 
pain and misery when you can get this marvelous 
new and guaranteed treatment simply for the ask- 
ing? Write me to-day and I will send you the 
treatment at once, and with it an elegant illus- 
trated book on Rheumatism, all free and prepaid. 
Don't send any money—not even a postage stamp— 
butsend me your name and address THIS VERY 
DAY. 
PROF. 8S. MALCOLM WATSON, 
Dept, 67, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Months Free 


THE INVESTORS REVIEW 


A journal of advice for everybody. Fully illus- 

trated. Gives latest and most reliable informa- 

tion concerning industrial, mining, oil and other 
stocks and enterprises. No investor can afford to 
without it. Keep posted. pan ge 6 is power. For- 
tunes have been lost for the want of knowledge of 4 
portunities that came too late, and fortunes have 
made by gaining knowledge easily obtained if you will 
only seek it, Great opportunities come and go. Great 
fakes likewise. Get posted before investing in any- 
thing. Write at — for free sample co; 

THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 

1305 Gaff Bldg., - - Chicago, Ill. 


CREME LANAO Riis... 


Positively removes wrinkles, pimples and black hea 
Ensures a beautifulform. Illustrated booklet on Mas. 
sage and Physicial Culture senf with each jar. Price 
oe jan 50c, Suane for 2c stamp. Ledy agents want- 

RAMEE CHEMICAL co. Station T, | 
South Bend, Ind. 


lim THIS RING 
FREE. 
Cut this advertisement out and 
mail it with name and Co 5 to 
Onard Manufacturis 
81 Pine St., Dept.BAK fw York. 


If you are too stout write to Mrs. 
A, L, Stockham,17C Park Row, New 














York,N. Y. for her new book veiling | 


how TO REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 


tableand harmless. Endorsed y 
k mailed FREE in plain sealed letter, 


WE PAY $82 25797 rec 


W Furnish everything and-stact you «a ama 
eC so rder business at your home, pA for our 
free erg 0, Predrick & Co.. Toledo. Oh 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 








Our Country. 


One of the most interesting weeks 
the Carlyle High School ever enjoyed 
was the one spent in reading and study- 
ing Dr. Josiah Strong’s book, ‘‘Our 
Country.’’ It made enthusiastic patriots 
of even the most lukewarm. Geogra- 
phy, history, literature, ethics, in fact, 
all the school work of that week, they 
found in that one book. 

As April was the patriotic month, the 
book was begun the first week in April, 
and it was used, more or less, all through 
that month. The High Schoolites had 
graduated from Geography, to be sure, 
but, in this particular school, there was 
a ‘*Travel Class’’ which served the 
same purpose, and covered much more 
ground than usual. In the chapters on 
National Resources, and . Western 
Supremacy, the Travel Class found a 
wealth of material for their themes, 
essays, or composition work. 

Mr. Andrews invited the general 
public to attend the Friday exercises. 
when the pupils read ‘‘themes,’’ or 
spoke on subjects he had assigned from 


this book. The following are a few 
quotation topics. Each essay was | 
headed by a quotation from ‘‘Our 
Country.’’ The quotatiuns are given | 
first, the subjects following next. 


These could also be used in other ways. 


1. ‘“lime’s noblest off-spring is the 
last.’’ 

2. ‘*The heirs of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time.’’ 

3. **Know thy opportunity.’’ 

4. “It is the first permanent settlers 
who impress themselves and their char- 
acter on the future.’’-—Dr. /ostah 
Strong. 

5. *‘America holds the future.’’— 
Matthew Arnold. 

6. ‘*Westward the course of empire 
takes its way.’’—-Bzshop Berkeley. 

7. “The wealth of Ormus and of 
India. ’’ 


SUBJECTS. 


The New World. 

The Anglo-Saxon. 

America's Open Door. 

Footsteps of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

A Hundred Years Hence. 

The March of Civilization. 

Our Resources. 
‘Patriots’ week’’ the pupils called 
that week on Our Country—a full, rich 
week’s work, and one they would never 
| forget. ‘ 


i 


a i 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Monday— 
Land of the West——beneath the heaven 
fhere’s not a fairer, lovelier clime; 
| Nor one to which was ever given 
A destiny more high, sublime. 
— William D. Gallagher. 


Tuesday— 
We of this generation and nation 


occupy the Gibraltar of the ages which 


emmands the world’s future.—Dr. 


Josiah Strong. 





By Jean Halifax. 


Wednesday— 
Our Country! whose eagle exults as he 
flies, 
In the splendor of noonday broad-breast- 
ing the skies, 
That from ocean to ocean the land over- 
blown i 
By the winds and the shadows is Lib- 
erty’s own, — 
We hail thee! we crown thee! to east 
and to west, 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, 
the best! 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 
Thursday— 
O Union of States, aad union of souls! 
Thy promise awaits, thy future unfolds, 
And earth from her twilight is hailing 


the sun 
That rises where people and rulers are 
one. 
—Theron Brown. 
Friday— 
O God, look down. upon the land 


which thou hast loved so well, 
And grant that in unbroken truth her 
children still may cwell; 





| Nor, while the grass grows on the hills, 
and streams flow through the vale, 

May they forget their father’s faith, 
nor in their covenant fail. 

| Keep, God, the fairest, noblest land 
that lies beneath the sun— 

‘‘Our country, our whole country, and 
our country ever one! 

—George W. 


True Patriotism. 

The great secret of the power of 
the Pilgrims in New England was ‘‘the 
church and the schoolhouse’ side by 
side.’’ Their first work was to build 
churches and tound schools. 
| On the hill at Plymouth, Massachu- 
| setts, stands the Pilgrim monument. 
| It is an illustration of ‘‘what they be- 
lieved, and what their example has 


Beetune 


| strong and prosperous state."’ 

On a lofty pedestal stands a statue of 
Faith, thirty-six feet high, one hand 
pointing to heaven, the other holding 
an open Bible. It is surrounded by 
four figures, representing Morality, 
Liberty, Religion, and Education—a 
fitting monument to guard the harbor 
of the New World. ‘‘A people whose 
| character and purpcses are truly repre- 
sented by these is sure to prosper.’’ 


Monday— 

Patriotsim consists in faithful 
thoughts, words, and deeds toward our 
country. — Fletcher. 

Tuesday— 


Patriotism has its roots deep in the 
instincts and the affections. Love of 
country is the expansion of filial love. 
— Field. 


CALIFORNIA, 

For illustrated folder and full inform- 
ation via all lines, including itinerary 
covering reverse route if desired, ad- 
dress W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. Agt., 
Michigan Central R. R. 486 Elliott Sq., 
Buffalo. N. Y. 











| taught of the true way to build up a 











Chantilly 
lace, falling over the and caught with 


rich lette ornament, 

A handsome 21-i hwreath of tO) Pink 
Silk Moss Hose Bude with sprofuceuof F and 
bla o Sg etrimmis jag pinot bla ack. 

ack or white, flowers come in jack, p: or blac 

Only ly packed, ex; 


4 
charges prepaid by us. You run ho ri risk Wikstover. 
Wesend the hi heh to pone nearest express office. Exam- 
ine it, try it on, and if it isn't worth at least $5.00 
refuse it, and the te a will return at our expense, 
yt 4 ay heey ket 95, not one cent 


more, an: 

All we ask in return for this 4 bargain is, that 
of Millinery, Suits, Shoes, Cox 

cata’ . oO ery, Su oes, Cor- 

sets, Muslin Underwear, Ski: aists, and Ladies’ 
and Children’s Wearing Appare. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N.W. Cor. Wabash Ave. & Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
sure to mention No. 18, also color of hat and flowers. 
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Are You Going 
to Europe ? 


We wish a few congenial people to join our party, 
which sails June 18, covering Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Paris and England,returning to 
New York about September 8th. The expense 
will be moderate and our party will be personally 
conducted without any of the disadvantages which 
frequently attend that method of travel, Full 
particulars will be seut you, if you address 


Sarah D, Hutchinson, Iowa City, lowa. 


-——or-— 
Florence A. [usson, lowa City, lowa. 





and child were cared for according to the 
principles taught in ‘Mothers Tokology,” 
e illness following childbirth and 
the enormous fatality among 
mothers, infants and young chil- 
widren would be averted. No 
woman, married or single, 
who anticipates a bright future and 
wishes to enjoy life in its fullest 
sense, can afford to be without 

this valuable book. 
to women—turn 


An 1 appeal your spare time 


into money. 
woman needs this book. 
You can sniart make from $35.00 to $50.00 a week. 
Write for terms. We will send a sample copy 
of “Mothers Tokology” 130 for on receipt of 
$1.00 for cloth or wd for full leather. 
Agents wanted. Addre 


PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING co. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PYROG RAPHY 


YOU CAN DO IT 
with a little practice and 
our FREE lessons 
AND MAKE MONEY 
Send 3c for catalogue and 
Handsome Photo Frame. 
EAPEST PRICED WOOD 
Soveltice for Burning. 


ACDONALD & MCDOX 
Dept. N., 527 W. 128 St, . 


New “Two-Legged’ Cork Puller 


Ooly of one size, wey bottle. . Cork me eee 

ju pe u over again orks a 

ooere Feaiuickly and easily. Can abe carried in 

pocket ; Reaui res no effort,lady can easily use it. By 
12Sc. T.N. Kennedy,25John,N. Y. Agts wanted. 


| —That’s just it; but if every mother 















New York. 








Your Complexion is Your Wealth 


Therefore, to be wealthy use PORINE. |t 

removes blackheads, opens and cleanses 

the pores, leaving the skin clear and trans- 

mt. Natures own Seg 4 Perfectly 

50 ce’ anufactured 

the ‘COSMETIC co., 21 
-» South Bend, Ind. 


exclusiv: 
L. Toepp 


A LIFE INCOME. 


You can secu m gormnament life income by 
investing . few w dol rsamonth. Thousanis 
EM AEF R why not you? Address at once. 





RSON & CO. Bankers. 
™ =KS \ New York. 
171 LaSalle ee Chicago. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY sriine uss pox 
writing us a posta! 

and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000 « 

poo Thisisno fraud. Many now in our employ 
will vouch for on meek of this ene! ; we be il - 
ing to guarantee PT ed ys withou 
a experienc, from’ — $ a year 
re money. w%. aloe a cs es 
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‘Music 
Lovers 


You can learn by 
my. simple methods 
of teaching music by 
‘mail to read and un- 
derstand music as 
you understand 
words; to write music 
as you write words: 
to play what you and 
others have written. 
If you have any 
doubts let me prove it to you. 

My course is ten weekly lessons; $10. If you 
are not satisfied, I return the money. Prospec- 
tus free. 

Sia ees e for copy of a beau- 

piece composed by one of my pupils. 
FRANCIS s. MOORE, 
3804 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Organist First Presbyterian Church. 

















Music Lovers 


If your music dealer cannot supply you 


Send us 50c 


in U. 8. stamps and we will send (prepaid) 
one of the 


Ditson Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 


They represent such composers as Mas= 
cagni, Bohm, Behr, ec gg me Asch= 
fa | een. 


printed on ‘extra quality ‘paper and beautfaiy 
if bought as Sheet Music these coilec- 
tions would cost $5.00 or ort each 


Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 

Rasy Sranttane Pieces (2d " 3d 1 eda ‘ 62 p 
Easy Pieces in soar | Keys. 56p. 

Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 p. 


le 


Sold by / sesame payin! ys 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
B131 Dept. 2, 150 Tremont St., Boston 


DEAFNESS AND 
CATARRH CURED 


BY NO METHOD UNTIL ‘‘ACTINA”’ 
WAS DISCOVERED. 








Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and 
middleear. The oe peers 
become clogged by catarrhal 
deposits, stopping the action 
of the vibratory bones.- Un- 
til these [ee ts are remov- 


b bi -: i oo 
y probing or spraying, 
hence the inability of aurists 
or physicians to cure. Ear 
drums are worse than useless. 
That there isa scientific cure 
for deafness and catarrh is 
demonstrated every day by 
the use of Actina. The va- 


ctina ugh the 
E tubes into the 
middle ear, removing the 
catarrhal ons it 


htest 


cure noises in the . We have known 
people trou with this distressing symptom for 
years to be completely cured in only three weeks’ 
useofActina. Actina also cures La Grippe, asthma, 
bronchitis, sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ood all of which are directly or indirectly due to 

tarrh. Actina is sent on trial nage Write 
Us about our case. We give advice free, and posi- 
tive proof of cures. A valuable book—Professor 
Wilson’s 100 pe pogo Dictionary of Disease, Free. Ad- 
dress Ni ork and London Electric Amociation, 
Dept., D D., 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, M 


God; 


Wednesday — 

A man’s country is not a certain area 
of land—of mountains, rivers, and 
woods—but it is principle; and patrivt- 
ism is loyalty to that principle.— 
G. W. Curitzs. 

Thursday— 

Patriotism must be founded on great 
principles and supported by great vir- 
tues. — Boling broke. 

Friday— 

The highest expression of patriotism 
is seen in all those grand movements 
that advance the interests of a people 
in intellectual power and clearer moral 
vision. — WV. W. Gist. 


Heaven’s Honor Roll. 


When the boys of Bainbridge Acad- 
emy handed in their essays on ‘‘He- 
roes and Heroism,’’ and their lists of 
heroes and heroines, it was found that 
the characters were all ones made fa- 
mous by wars or deeds of daring. But 
Mr. Ridgeley, knowing how many he- 
roes have never known the excitement 
of battle, and how many heroines have 
lived and died unsung, set the school to 
hunting up examples of a higher kind 
of heroism. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


While the men they agonized for hurled ») 

the contumelious stone, 1AM ON D. S* a Ge EDI q 
Stood serene, and down the future saw | [RRCOOkm«=— = 

B athe Ww wre 

the golden beams incline eae 
To the side of perfect justice mastered | PARESMSRAMS 52° PER MONTH! 

by their faith divine, Seven Tenths of the People Are Honest 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood eel eas Sin matesing? Moe, Ge mivicon of 


hn Uberel credit syetems are at Ses peur disposal. id $10 

’ : it tfect Diamond, 

and to God’s supreme design. rad ebouastng. or Ifo poor bax mee <iom, 
—/J. R.. Lowell. 


PP SA 


Sat i sag sovto vidb four eats camel pep veer eapeen 
t 
installment, sending the Valance toa m onthiypaymeots persed 
Our new ar Catalogue free everyw 
RBERT L. JOSEPH “A i 00. 
Largest Exclusive Diamond and Wateh Dealers in 
148 (D2) Beate | et, Chicage. 





Wednesday— 
‘‘Mourn not for the vanished ages, 
With the great, heroic men, 
Who dweil in history’s pages, 
And live in the poet’s pen. 











It was a long Honor Roll that was 
handed in after Mr. Ridgeley’s second 
talk cn Heroism. And this time brav 
ery in battle gave way to heroic, con- 
tinued sacrifice of self, and patient de- 
votion to duty. From the days of the 
martyrs who died for their faith down 
to the bare-footed little son of the vil- 
lage scrub-woman in Bainbridge Town, 
that Honor Roll contained the names of 
those whom the boys thought worthy 
of honor, whether or not the world had 
given it. Little Joe was poor and 
plain, but, though only a_ twelve-year- 
old, he worked from four o'clock in the 
morning till ten o’clock at night, study- 
ing in order to obtain a better position, 
caring for his little brothers while his 
mother was gone, acting as errand boy 
for a grocer four hours daily, and yet 
always brave and sunny. Old Dr. 
Morton told the boys how cheerily Joe 
had carried his mother and brothers; 
alone, through typhoid fever, nursing, 
cooking, and yet watching all night, | 
for three weeks, only resting by cat- | 
naps. Yet, ‘all through the three years | 
the family had lived in Bainbridge, Joe 
had been cruelly mistreated by more 
than one boy, because of ‘‘his poverty, 
his plainness, and his patches,’’ as Will 
put it. 

Will had decided that the ‘‘plucky, 
patient, pleasant little worker’’ ought 
to go on the Honor Roil. And the 
school agreed with him. They had 
learned a new definition of ‘‘hero.’’ 





HERO GEMS. * 


Monday— 

The true hero is the great wise man 
of duty—he whose soul is armed by 
truth and supported by the smile of 
he who meets life’s perils witha 
cautious but tranquil spirit gathers 
strength by facing its storms and dies, 
if he is called to die, as a Christian vic- 
tor at the post of duty. And if we 
must have heroes and wars wherein to 
make them, there is no war so brilliant 
as a war with wrong and no hero, so fit 
to be sung as he who has gained the 
bloodless victory of truth and mercy.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


Tuesday— 
Count we o’er earth's chosen heroes— 











they were souls that stood alone, 


For the grandest times are before us, 
And the world is yet to see 

The noblest worth of this eld world 
In the men that are to be.’’ 








Thursday— 
We little dream of the conflict 
Fought in each human soul, 
And earth knows not of the heroes | 
Upon God’s honor roll. 
—Eben E. Reaford. | 

Friday— 
‘*He alone is great | 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


James Harper’s Motto. 


James Harper was the founder of the 
| publishing house of Harper Brothers. 
He was once mayor of New York. 

When he left home to learn the print- 
er’s trade in New York City, he was only 


“THE CROWNING GLORY” 
4S BEST TREATED WITH 


HALL’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR RENEWER 
Always restores color to gray 
hair, always. Makes the bair 

grow rich and heavy. 


’ Prey’ Age i + zou, oa i 






















Never Too Late to Mend. 





If your investments have not been satis- | 
factory buy some shares in the Numitor | 
Gold Mine of California, office 1621 Di- 
versey Blvd., Chicago. Buy for two 
reasons: I. Because you get your money 
paid back by the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co., on a fully paid up endowment 
policy, and 2. Because you also partici- 

te in the profits of the mine. Write 
tor a booklet explaining all. 





DARN IT?-NEVER! 


Send fora pair of stocking feet. PRICE 
loc, AGENTS WANTED for our com- 
lete line. NEW ENGLAND HOs- 
E Cc Box 58. Sta. H.H., 
Springfield, Mass. 


LEARN BOOHHEEPING FREE 


Would you like to succeed in busin to get a bigger salary or ® better position? To possess the capacity 
that controls vast enterprises? M dwar Chapman, of 06 S. 5th St., Goshen, Ind., largely increased 

his salary after taking our course, You 
can also .ifyou write for our free book. 


“How to Succeed in Business” 


an extensive treatise on book- 
keeping and business, It tells 
ow you can make more 
money and better your posi- 
tion and explains our guaran- 
tee offer enabling you to 
quickly learn boo! keeping, 
at home in spare time, 
without having to pay a cent 
ne — fees until we have 
placed you ina paying posi- 
fon. If you want a bettér 
a napt and iner salary, 
for the book: 
Gommencie Correspondence 
os hools, 64F Schools Build- 
ing. Rochester N. Y 
Weteach Bookkee % 4 . Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Business 
Arithmetic, Rapid Calcula- 
tion, Commerc “ial aw, Penman. 
ship, Banking and Business Customs, 




















































IDEAL WORLD'S FAIR HOME. 


st. LOUIS, 1904. 


The euly pevmaness brick hotel within walking yt B of the World’s Fair, Beauti- 
fully loca on the highest point of land adjacent to the grounds, Five minutes walk from the north 
entrance. Magnificent view. Transportation facilities convenient toal! points of interest in St. Louis. 
All modern conveniences. Rooms: Light, airy, clean, and comfortable. Pure filtered water, Baths 
Resident ———. Drug Store, etc., etc. ‘Large dining room where meals and lunches may be ob- 
tained at lowest possible cost. Service, the best 

All those desiring to reserve entertainment at Hotel Epworth may do so by sending $2.00 fora Certificate 
« pe = arm which will insure the holder the low rate of $1,00 per day for as many days as desired. 

e advise our friends to a rey at once as the number of Certificates so issued will be necessarily 

limited, and will pecnenty 3° ‘anced long before tne Fair opens. 

Wanted! Agents in all sections, to form clubs and sell certificates. 


Address, Epworth Hotel Company, 77 Locust St., St. Louis. 
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44 ‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


a young boy, and his family knew he 
would meet with many temptations. 
They were a good, Christian family, 
and, just before the parting, there was 
the family prayer, led by the mother. 
As the boy started off'on his journey,. 

his mother said earnestly, ‘‘ James, re- | 


| 


member you have got good blood in | 


30 





you; “don’t disgrace ‘it.’’ 


He never forgot that appeal to honor. 
IIe knew that in his mother’s thought 
it covered all of life. both business and 
And the boy’s industry, hon- 
safely 


religion. 
esty and piety carried him 


through all temptations, to final success. 


Honor is a good watchword today, | 


too. 
Monday— 
Never for lucre or laurels 


Or custom, though such should be | 


rife, 
Adapting. the smaller morals 
To measure the larger life. 
— k. B. Browning. 


Tuesday— 


God give us men! a time like this de- 


mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands, 


Men whom the lust of office does not | 


kill; 

Men whom the spoi!s of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a _ will; 

Men who have honor,—men who will 
not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And brand his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with their 
thumbworn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little 
deeds, 


Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom | 


weeps, 


Wrong rules the land, and waiting Jus- | 


tice sleeps! —/. G. Holland. 
Wednesday— 

**Be true to right: let justice still 
Her even balance claim; 

Unawed, unbribed, through good or ill, 
Make rectitude your aim.”’ 
Thursday — 

True, conscious honor is to feel no sin, 


He’s armed without that’s innocent | 


within. — Pope. 


That chastity of honor which felt a | 


stain like a wound.—Hdmund Burke. 
Friday— 


Wearing the white flower of a blame- | 


less life. —Zennyson. 
Ah, God! for a man of heart and hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones 
gone 
Forever and forever by; 


One still strong man ina blatant | 


land, 
Whatever they call him, what care 1?— 
Aristocrat, democrat, 
what cared ?-— 


autocrat, —- 





| 
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CO-OPERATION DOES I IT 


opeaes ter our our Big FREE 1 904 Bugsy Harnese Catalog, fully describing all 
904 styles; ao Great Free Book ear ota how ration reduces Fike pr pn Fay ge Pax 


thing, ont buy e Bory o Harness unl you get gr ret ranteed : money 














SHIPPED ON THIRTY DAYS FREE T 
FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, Dept.313J, Cash Buyers Bidg., Chicago, lll. 
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| to ladies 
‘ 7 ders for 
. : >. it its y One iF Ey 
. 2 pa trouble to take 


Every woman, who desires 
to have a perfect well Soret. 








ygiene of uty,”’, it 


ie int plait ain comprehensive lan- 


e art of improving 
your pon a =~ --K all about mas- 

sage treatment, its uses to 

the form and all- 


beauty. 
information th that every woman 
be beautiful must hove. 
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r Over Sixty Years. 
N OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 
as WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
n used for over SIXTY YEARS by M]L- 
Liows. 8s vof MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
the C SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC and is 
the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Drug. 
pes in . Wik eto of the world. re and ask 
ws SOOT nHING vSYRUP, 
TAKE NO OTHER 


‘Twentyelive Centsa Bottle, 


~ 











This handsome 

ree Dinner Sef cis:zimers: We pay the freight 
sent free to any lady who Sete te ee, waente 

or us, 4 who will take orders for only 15 cans of our Absolutel y Pure Baking Powder, We also pay lib 
eral cash commissions. This set of Dishee is made in the latest style & each piece is beautifully deco- 
ted with flowers in different colors, & exquisitely traced with gold, Each purchaser of a can will re- 
seivea handsome China Berry set,or a large yioee yt & 6lassesfree. No trouble to take ordersthis way. 
SEND NO MONEY, as we will trust ~~ & send us, Send a ty &this set i. ae é pad y - 

lenty of time to deliver the gcods ore paying us. Send a: once for our agents free ou catalo 

of other useful prem.ums we give away free. MFG. CO., 671 King Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Mannfactnrers’ Prices SOLD o 

RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


212 LaSalleStrect,  Chieago, IIL The most popular now published, decidedly the cheapest and un- 


~ questionably the best. 
Steele’s Rote Songs for Primary Grades. Simple melodies linked to simple words. Ma- 
A LIVE TEACHER W. ANTED. nila cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.55 per dozen. 
Helod os oA poses, —" —— 15 —_ per my A or $1.65 per ar 6.0 ‘ 
Primary a sthen' es, cover, 50 c per copy or r dozen. 
In every county whére # Teachers’ Insti- Slivery’! Notes, 64 pages, Manilla la covers 15 cents per copy or si. 1.65 per dozen, " 
tute is to be held next summer, to represent Golden Glees, 190 pages, board cover, 35 cents per copy or $4.20 per dozen. 
Normal Instructor, Worid’s Events, and aed Centu: Songs, 128 pages. | board cover, sen per copy vey = per fone. 
Primary Plans. We grant exclusive agency } oan { TY ee teonl mn 20 pe ron Pere tO p r di foun. mia 
and pay the most liberal cash commissions. of Seng, yea, ‘ opted a 


Previous experience in this work not neces The above are prepaid prices. Cash must agcompany the orders. 


sary. Men or women succeed equally well. ; 
i Aba ota st a te Bale F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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One who can rule and dare not lie: of territory. 
And, ah! for a man to rise‘i " 
That the cies ae a ae be. | | - ne aoe STYLISH THESE HANDSOME PREMIUMS FREE. Sys 
— Tennyson. . J) | BLACK This Brocaded Dress Skirt or Reed Rocker easily earned by selling [a Hi a 


The man who is content to fill a 
position in life which requires no prepa- 
ration, no study, no training, must be 
content as well with the wages of a 
menial. ‘l'o secure the richer and last- 
ing rewards of life, character, mind, 
money, or position, the man must pay 
the price of severe training and thorough 
preparation, though it cost years and 





much money,—Selected. 





















— ——— 
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12 cans of our Pureta Baking Powder, or by appointing two Agents. 
It Costs You No Money—We Pay the Freight. 
UICK SALES fa we give each Of your cnstomers their 





ANTED Fewenterprising men to represent educa- 
tional work. Good Steady employment. Teachers 


Stare mal — . ‘Address ox, K Ww Ce In- choice of several use: yy FREE, Wewill send 
ie . WwW. n- 7 Sys : 
ructor, Dan le, N. ou the Comes ag he aking Powder, ete. you order, : YXYVY\ 
a = = hs FREE. logether wi "the Premium age select, siving you wi p 





time to ye RY the goods your and 

send us the money you collect, 

if our Gants ig by —— as represented, 
u urn em our ex nse. e 

ves ent Las here 


GOV’ AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS 
Pistols, Military Goods, (Tilustrated), 15c, 
mailed 6c. stamps. F. Bannerman,579 Broadway, N.Y. 











to send 
$8 PAID Ses meee eta Sa 
OTT, COHOES, N.Y. Give BREE’ as br etcy we 
DIPPER 9 ARTICLES in one. Fast CONSUMERS SUPPLY CO., 
Seg Te + Piabung. Fe " 607 Consumers Bidg.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Questions submitted by our subscribers 


are chéerfully answered in this depart- 


ment, but it is seldom possible to answer 


inquiries'in the next issue after their re- 
ceipt, owing to the length of time 
needed for. printing the magazine. As 
inquiries increase in number, many are 
omitted for lack of space ;‘questions with 
long answers;..or problems requiring a 
diagram for solution, are necessarily 
omitted. . Questions will be promptly 
answered by private letter if accompanied 
by a remittance of ten cents’each. 

All matter intended for this department 
should be addressed to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence re- 
lating to’ any other department of busi- 
ness to this address. < 

1. Please explain how a person in New 
York may receive a tele the day 
before it is sent from Paris. 2. Why is 
the Pacific ocean so much calmer than 
the Atlantic?—-Kite, Ga. 

1. A telegram sent from Paris be- 
tween midnight and four a. m. would 
reach New York in the evening of the 
day before, New York time being about 
five hours later. 2. The circuit of 
winds and currents is the samein both 
oceans, but there is less disturbance in 
the Pacific owing to the greater sweep 
of surface. 

From Vadis, W. Va., and Burr, Nebr.— 
1. What was the cause of the variation of 
the magnetic needle on the first voyage 
of Columbus? 2.Where can I get a book 
explaining the work of trolley cars and 
other practical applications of principles 
of electricity? 

1. The same causes that now govern 
the declination of the needle in differ- 
ent parts of the world; but this varia- 
tion not being known in the time of 
Columbus, Ats first observation made the 
superstitious sailors believe that ‘‘the 
laws of nature were changing.’’ 2. 
Consult the publishers of the ‘‘ Electric 
World and Engineer,’’ 114 Liberty 
Street, New York; or apply to that 
company for either of their books on 
“Electric Street Railways’’ or ‘‘ Recent 
Progress in Electric Railways,’’ price 
$l each. The Bubin Pub. Co., Lynn, 
Mass., publishes ‘‘Electric Railways 
of Today,’’ price 50 cts. 

Please answer the following: 1. What 
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NORMAL INSTP.UCTOR 





be wrested from her by force. 


in Europe. . 2. 
the reef of Norman’s Woe.”’ 


bor, Mass. 3. ‘‘Sick of’’ 
for authority see Matthew vit, 
and the Century Dictionary. 


ig correct; 
14, 


ot hearing by the vibrations of sonorous 
bodies. 
bodies are in vibration; also proved 
(by a bell struck by clock work ina 
vacuum) that no sound is heard . where 
there is nothing to carry vibrations. 
Therefore there can be no sound where 
there is no ear to receive vibrations. 

1. What causes have brought on the 
discussion in regard to a change in the 
method of electing United States Sena- 
tors? 2, What is meant by ‘‘Reciproc- 
ity’’ as applied to tariff laws?—C. C., 
Subscriber. 

1. The dilatory methods often pur- 
sued in electing Senators, the efforts 
of candidates to control votes, and in 
some cases the failure by a legislature 
to elect a Senator before adjourning. 
For political reasons a change _ is 
thought advisable, as a Senator elected 
by the people of a state might be of-a 
different party frum the one chosen by 
its legislature. 2. A reciprocity treaty 
between two countries is an agreement 
by which each grants to the other some 
exceptional privilege under the tariff; 
for example, the United States reduces 
its duty on crude tartar, brandies, still 
wines and paintings from France, while 
France reduces its rates on canned 
meats, fruits, paving blocks, lumber, 
etc., from the United States. 

I. Please explain what is meant by the 
figures placed after words inthe dic: 
tionary; for instance, the word Relic (5) 
Remains; a dead body; a memorial—and 
the word Salable (15) Fit forsale. 2. 
What does the abbreviation ‘‘imp.’’ 
stand for? It also appears in the dic- 
tionary. 3. Howis.it that each place 
on the earth comes later under the moon 
each day? Does one of the other move 





was the population of the United States 
at the last census? How many Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are there now? | 
3. What is the ratio of representation? 
4. Does Rhode Island still have two 
capitals? If not, which one is capital? 
—A Subscriber, Hartville, Wyo. 

1. Population of United States witn 
Alaska, ° 76,149,384; including The 
Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 


other islands, 85,271,093. 2. Repre- 
sentatives, 386; total including dele- 
gates from territories, 390. 3. 194,182. 


4. Only one capital, Providence. 

Selected questions: 1. What was the 
Ostend Circular? 2. On what waters was 
the schooner ‘‘Hesperus’’ that Longfel- 
low mentions in his poem ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,’’? wrecked? 3. Which is cor- 
rect, ‘‘sick with the fever,’’ or ‘‘sick 
of the fever?’’ 4. Is there any sound 
where there is no ear?—From R. W. R., 
0. E. S., and G. P. 

1. A dispatch drawn up at Ostend, 
Belgium, Oct. 9, 1854, signed by James | 
Buchanan, John Y. Mason, and Pierre 
Soule, at that time ministers to Great | 
Britain, France and Spain respectively, | 
declaring that the sale of Cuba would | 
be as advantageous and honorable to | 
Spain as its purchase would be to the | 





United States, but if Spain refused to | 29 Doane St., 


| faster in its path, or do they move in 
| different directions? 4. 


| and make perfectly plain the awful dangers of un- 


Has the name 
Papua been recently applied to the 
largest island in the world?—Bernice, La. 


CATARRH 


FREE BOOK ON ITS CURE 








The best book ever written on Catarrh and its 
cure is being given away to the public absolutely 
free of charge, by its author, a famous Catarr 
Kio who has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of this insidious disease and its cure, and who is 
better fitted to write on thesubject than any other 
member of the medical world. This exceedingly 
helpful book, which should be in the hands of 
every sufferer from Catarrh, contains the results of 
his recent scientific investigations, and tells how 
Catarrh can be permanently cured. 

The book, which is issued in handy form for 
household use, shows just how Catarrh starts, how 
it works its way into the hidden nose and ear pas- 
sages, Freseare the loss of smell, taste and hear- 
ing and how the dangerous germs pass down into 
the lungs, bringing on that terrible and fatal dis- 
ease, Consumption. 

Careful drawings and pictures, showing how 
Catarrh affects the various organs, i}lustrate the 
reading matter in the most interesting manner, 


sell, self-preservation required that it 
This 
declaration was not approved in the 
United States in the platform of either 
party, and it was strongly condemned 
The poem says ‘‘On 
This is 
a dangerous reef near Gloucester Har- 


4. Sound 
is the impression produced on the sense 


It is proved that all sounding 
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Beatster tee The LONE of 

PIANOS 
AND 

ORGANS j 


It Makes Them 


7 The Joy of Any Home 


The instruments are beautifully made 
g and guaranteed to last a lifetime. 
direct from the factory without dealers’ 

profits—cash or installments. ! 


The Cornish Plan of 
oan, — helps 
© Cornish Album—most beautiful 
made—shows our fifty styles. 
The Embossed Pianos and Organs 
show exactly how our instruments look. 
The 5000 References will give 
confidence that we and our instruments 


Let us send you a plano or organ on 
thirty days’ free trial. We are ylad to 
put them beside any instrument costing 
twice as much. 

We will teach you to play free, if you have 
no localteacher. If you buy and aithe end 
of the year find the instrument not as repre- 
sented send it back and you will get your 
money with six per cent interest addod. 
Fair, isn't it? We have done this for fifty 
years and have a quarter of a million satis- 


fled customers, 

CORNIS (0, Sit down and write 
to us to-day. 

Washington, ——— 

New Jersey. 
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ving the buyer 
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TOILET SET 





For —. 10 cane of our, Baking Powder or for 
ng two Agents. It costa you no money 
appomAS WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
QUICK SALES as we give a Freez present to each of 
re rs. We trust you with the Baking Powder and 
oilet Set, giving you time to deliver the Baking Powder 
and send us the money you collect. Send for our catalogue 
showing many useful articles we give FREE as premiwns 


SUPPLY CO., Dept. 3. ST. LOUIS,MO 





A SUCCESSFUL SONG 
will MAKE YOU RICH. 
We write music to 


SONG-WRITER sone 
AND POETS 2"¢iroom tunic Company, 
TO TEACHERS 


Steinway Hall, - Chicago. 
We have for sale first mo on real estate in 
amounts ranging from $300 00 to $6000.00 drawing 6 and 
7 percent. We can place loans on real estate for you 
for 3 or 5 years to net you7 percent. Writeus. Can 


give reference. 
BISHOP & ANDERSON, - Bartlett, Neb. 


"AGENTS WANTED ! 


School Furniture and Su 

Plies At Cut Prices—Especially 
Carbo-Slate Blackboard i 

latest, most improved; finest 













surface, 
light, freight almost nothing. 
A. H. ANDREWS CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Pioneer School Furniture House. 





most durable ;very | 





NOW DEPOSITED IN TOE BANK 






IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























Sent on 
7 Day’s 
Approval 


Small 
Monthly 
Payments 


magazines will take you. Read th 


ment of these countries 





checked Catarrh. } 

If you have Catarrh do not miss this golden op- 
portunity of learning how to get completely rid of | 
it. The book isin enormous demand, so send for 
it now before the edition isexhausted. Remember | 
itis FREE. Address 


Catarrh Specialist Sproule, 
Boston. 


“rubbed’’ sets—no torn or soiled pages. 


with the covers torn off, and on smal! mouthly 


21 inches sh 
Sal ae for Free ime Book to-day. 


THE ASIATIC CRISIS 


“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia fought Fugland, France, ‘Tur- 
key and Sardinia combined, to find out how long the Czar’s army can stand up against Japan,” 


Great newspapers and periodicals will spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to give 
you the latest news of battles and movements of the armies and navies. 
what the great struggle means, you shoul go further back than the newspapers and 
e records of the nations. 
the news of the war unless you’re reasonably familiar with the history and develop 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
A Few Slightly Rubbed Sets at about Half Price if you write NOW. 


In cleaning up our stock for the new year we find a few slightly 
ather than rebind euch a 
small lot, we will dispose of them at what they would be worth to us 
pay ments, 
like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story book 
—§ Royal Octavo Volumes, 11 inches tall, # inches wide, 2‘, in- 
ches thick, 6,800 es, 4,000 illustrations, weight 62 pounds, oc- 
alt room—s*pace here is costly, eut the coupon off 
Spee 


Merrill & Baker, 11 E.16th St., New York 











It’s a 
necessity at 
all times, 
and 
doubly so 





















To appreciate 












You can’t understand 















MERRILL 








& BAKER, 
11 K.16th St. 
New York. 
Send me free RID- 
PAINS sample page 


and illustration Boek 
containing specimens 
of Race Charts, Chrano- 
logical Charts, Molored 
Race Type Plates, Photo En- 
gravings, etc., giving special 
price particulars, Normat In- 
structor, April 04, 
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OUR BIG TWINS 


We are offering for sale, 


solidated Hureka Mining & Tunnel Cor- 


pany at 10 cents per share, for the purpose 
of installing drill plants, and developing | 


the properties of the company, which con- 
sist of 40 claims in Grand County, and 
20 claims in San Juan County, Colorado. 

The Grand County property will be ac- 
cessible to the Moffat Railroad, now he- 
ing constructed from Denver to Salt Lake. 
The San Juan County property is located 
at Eureka, on the Animas River, nine 
miles above Silverton, the County seat of 
the County. The Silverton Northern 
Railroad runs immediately under the 
mouth of the development tunnel. 


a limited | 
amount of the Treasury stock of The Con- | 





We are not working ~ get-rich-quick 
schemes, but are doing a legitimate busi- | 
ness of selecting virgin mineral ground | 
of undoubted merit and developing it to 
production. 

We guarantee investors, that if-we sell 





them stock in a proposition that fails to 
become a producer, we will transfer their 
investment into another company on an 
equitable basis, and continue this, until 
we secure for them a paying investment; 
hence we are careful in selecting for our | 
promotions, properties of known merit 
as the basis of the investments we offer to 
our clients. 

We will furnish Bank references, pros- 
pectus, maps, reports and other literature 
on application. 

Special inducements for Agents with 
satisfactory references. 

The Gregg Mining Investment Company. 

Fiscal Agents. 


209-213 Century Building, Denver, Colo. 











Learn the Truth 


De you know 

that the main cause of 

unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children and di- 
vorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of 
the laws of self and sex ? 









Sexology | 


ILLUSTRATED 
Contains in one volume 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge # Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
nowledge a Father Should Impart to 


is Son. 
Medical HKhowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should ahr 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Mevitcal Re a Mothe a pond Impart to Daughter. 

nowleds’ 2 Wife eon d Have. 

By WILLIAM WALLING, A. M., } 

New Edition. Enlarged and Iilastrated. 

Binding. Full gold stamp. $2.00 

Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of 

Contents, also 100. illustrated catalogue of 

books of merit.---FRE 

PURITAN PUB. CO.. Dept. P. Philadelphia, } 


-D. 
“Rich Cloth 














PERFECT EYESIGHT 


should be enjoyed by every person on | 
earth. There are thousands suffering 
and going blind with weak. diseased 
eyes because they will not have them 














cured, 

If your eyes are weak, watery and 
you see spots or strings, don’t neglect 
them. These are sure signs of disease 
, and will cause total blindness. No 
53 matter how bad they are they can be 
3 cured and sight 

: Restored at Your Own my oF 

pen ay and at small expense. Such diseases a: 
ract, Optic Nerve, Spots, Sc’ —~ Granulated Lias po 
all causes of blindness are cured. 


THE MADISON ABSORPTION METHOD. 
It has tured cases after other treatments failed. 
It is Painless, Harmless and Never Fails. Beware of 
imitations. Accept no substitute. Cross Eyes 
straightened by Knifeless, Bloodless, Painless method. 
My latest book tells all about it and gives names and 
er hotos of cured patients. Sent free with my advice. 
‘rite full history of your case. 
P. C. MADISON,M. D..R. W. 80 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


D0 YOU NEED $550.00? 


The Charter Society forthe promotion of Patriotism, 
requires the services of only iiigh grade men and 
Ww bel ange =e in each county—to interview best people 

nm take Ee orallof your time. Compensation— 
Well, like finding the money—El t Charter for 
framing upon imported parchment—Delight of every 
patriotid home sent free, Send name and address to 


THE CHARTER COMPANY, 
76 William St., New York, 











| 3 times the 


| hear.’’ 
| hath ears to hear,’’ a 


| cate ‘thath,’’ object ‘*ears,’’ and modi- 
| **He’’ is a pronoun used independently 


| Case. 


| diameter of the circle that will just en- 


| will be a triangle similar to original 


NORMAL JNSTRUCTOR 


1. These examples are not to be 
found in the usual dictionaries. An 
explanation of the numbers is probably 
given in the dictionary in which they 
| are used, 2, Where a verb is defined, 
| the imperfect, perfect. participle, and 
other forms are given; hence ‘*imp’’ 
means ‘‘imperfect.’’ 3. As. the moon 
| moves forward in its path around. the 
earth, while the earth turns on its axis, 

the latter must make more than a com- 
plete revolution every time to bring 
the same side toward the moon. 4. 
No; the island has long been known as 
Papua or New Guinea. The name isa 
Malayan term for ‘‘frizzled,’’ as applied 
to the hair, by which the Papuan 
natives are distinguished from the 
Australian natives. 

From a Correspondent at Flynn’s Lick, 
(No state given):—A had a horse, colt 
and saddle. If he put the saddle on the 
horse it would be worth 4 times the colt, 
but if he put the saddle on the colt it 
would be worth % as much as the horse; 
what was the price of each if the colt 
was was worth $30? 

Horse-+-saddle=4 times the colt; or, 
(a) twice the horse-+twice saddle—8 
times the colt=-$240. But value of 
horse=twice colt+twice the saddle; 
or, (b) horse—twice saddle=twice colt 
==$60. By adding (a) and (b) we find 
horse—$300; therefore, 
horse=$100; horse -+-saddle=$120; and 
saddle=$20. Ans. 

To Subscriber, Temple, Ga.—A _ so- 
lution of your problem was _ published 
in the InstRucTOoR, June, 1903. The 
sentence is analyzed thus: ‘‘He that 
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Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionary 


of the English Language 
By E. T. ROE, L.L.B. 


ORIGINAL MODERN RELIABLE COMPLETE 


Definitions concise and clear ; Pro- 
nunciation carefully marked, key 
on every page; Irregular Plurals 
and Verb-forms spelled out ; Eng- 
lish Word building. Scientific 
Etymology; Synonyms; 
Words requiring capital 
initials indicated. 
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Biography, Geog. 
raphy, Biblical 
and Classical Names, 
Musical Terms, Foreign 
Phrases, Current Abbrevi- 
ations. English Word- 
building, Rulesin Orthog. 
raphy, Metric System, 
Proofreading. 


1% inch thick. 214 pounds.-@e 


8.746 Pages. Size 6x8 inches. 


Over 9o0 Illustrations. 30 Full-page Plates 
Hand Composition. Large Clear Print. Both Editions Thumb-Indexed. 


Library Binding, half leather, 50 
stamped, marbled edges, $2.5 


School and Office Edition, Lye? cloth, sprinkled edges, 
11 colored plates,......... 


side and back titles in gold, polished and gilt $1 5 
panels, six colored plates...........-.seseeeee- 


ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS, THE PUBLIC AND THE PRESS 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary is a model of clearness, accu and yt f with many attractive 





. i > te 
hath ears to hear let him hear,’’ is a encyclopedic features. The thumb index renders its use simple and swift.—The J) 


complex imperative sentence; ‘‘let him 
(to) hear’’ is principal clause, with 


ving examined the copy of Webster’s New Standard Dictionary sent me, I wish to say, it is the best I have 
seen of its kind. Please send us Twenty copies, school edition.—E. D. Gepson, Supt. Glidden, lowa, Public Schools, 
It isa splendid book, a in size, reliable and moderate in price.—School Journal. 

ictionary is certainly a surprise in every way. There are many pesatiiat colored 





: ’ P Webster's New Standard D! 
subject ‘‘thuu’’ or ‘‘you’’ understood; | inustrations ; type is fe exceedingly clear ; definitions concise and comprehensive.—Chicago Tr 
: os ” : tthim?? The hest library ebster that has as yet been published. A remarkable piece of bookmaking, and 
predicate let;’’ object, him’’ ; | a remarkably good work of ref —The B . Newsdealer and Stationer. 
Webster’s melee Standard is more desirable than the Unabridged for everyday use. It has all the features of a 


modifier of *‘let,”’ the infinitive **(to) good dictionary, with some unusually artistic illustrations added. The typography is exceptionally good.— 


Dependent clause is 
‘thim;’’ its subject is ‘‘that,’’ predi- 


fier of ‘‘ears’’ the infinitive ‘‘to hear.’’ 


‘that | 4._W. Cavins, Illinois 


State University. 
Your Webster’s New Standard Dictionary should have a large place in our schools and offices, and I heartily 


modifier of | commend it.—Mark L. DeMotte, Dean Northern Indiana Law School, Valpariso, Ind. 





For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


Laird & Lee, Publishers, 263-265 wabesn ave, Chicago, U. S. A 








for emphasis, in the nominative-absolute | 


1. At what point shall a triangular 
board 12 ft. long and 12 inches wide be | 
sawed into two equivalent pieces? Ans. 
8.48+ft. from apex. 2. At what point 
if board be a trapezoid 15 in. wide at | 
one end and 3 at the other? Ans. 7.80-+ | 
ft. from narrow end. 3. What is the 


close 3 silver dollars arranged in form of 
atriangle? Ans. 3.22+in.—Decatur, Ind. 

1, Surface of board is % of 12144 
==864 sq. in.; each half of board must 
contain 432 sq. in., and upper portion 


board. Therefore 864:432 :: 144? (ulti- 
tude) :10368 (square of required alti- 
tude); 4/ 10368=101.82-+in. or 8.48-+ 
ft. Ans. 2, This requires a diagram 
for solution. 3. Diameter of silver 
dollar=1% _ inches; hence triangle 
drawn from center to center is twice 
the radius of each, or 1% inches on a 
side. Altitude of this triangle is % of 
side X 7/3=1.299 in.; distance from 
center of triangle to each apex, or cen- 
ter of dollar, is j of 1.29-+-==.86; hence 
radius ‘of surrounding circle=.86+ 
radius of each dollar, .75=1.61; dia- 
meter of circle==3.22+in. Ans. (A 
simple diagram will make this solution 
clear. ) 

From two Subscribers: 1. A general 
in the rear of an army 50 miles long, 
which is in motion, goes to the front 
and then returns to the rear again. 
When he reaches it, the rear is where the 
front started; how far did ‘the ‘general 
travel? Ans. 120.6 miles. 2. Fifty per- 
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Advertised Remittances. 


The amounts noted kelow have recently 
been received by us, but owing to the 
remitter’s failure to sign the letter or 
give full post office or state address, prop- 
er credit can not be given until the nec- 
cessary information is received. 

Mrs. A. M. Robinson, Prin. Pierce Sch. Mountsin 
Ave., remits 75c for Primary Plans and Norma! !»- 
structor. No post office or state. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Helen C. Varney, for 
Normal Instructor. No address. 

ss $1.00 for renewal of Normal Instructor. Noname 
can movement only % a 

h thick, equal i or address. 
en x oe to a watch 50c from Mrs. L.E. Polhemus for World's Events 
"guaranteed for Post office Colton, but no state given. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Minneapolis, Kans., 
bh ith whe for renewal of Normal Instructor. No name. 
rae oe Sr.M. Berchmans, Loretto Acad, Hamilton,remits 
: pated beatin Every | 50c for World’s Events. No state. 
watch timed, test- |  yarie A. Doran, 978 DeKalb Ave., remits $1.00 


THIS WATCH _ FREE! 
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ranteed. Send 
d address ofa’ we will send 20 
of jewelry ry oot at 10cegtseach. When sold 


d we will send the above-de- 
Son ABSO LUTEL Y FREE. Y 


fend “a ou also be- 


scribed watch A 
come & aes’ in our hte 
n Cash. Wri 


Doi 
do not do as we UNION WATCH COM- 
PANY. 32 Park St, Attleboro, Mass. 





for World’s Events. No post office or state. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Martha Weismann to 
pay arrearage on Normal Instructor. No address. 

40c for arrearage on Normal Instructor. Address 
Ceylon, Minn. No name. 

50c received in payment of a time subscription. 
No name or address given, 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
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HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorK 
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vacation wor for us, Baek soteroes given. Write 
meatonc. OCLEM W. CRUM, Milton, Wis. 


$20 PER.100 FOR NAMES. .. Established 1894. 
Full instructions and, com outfit 10c. 
{ mean business. Jas Lugg, Clayton Bik., Denver, Colo. 


i for yourself; stop working for 
Begin Business others. We start youin profitable 
Mail-Order business at your home. Pleasant work im- 
mense profits; unlimited possibilities, Full informa- 
tion for stamp. Howard Co., Denver, Colo. 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream, 

i f Write for parti Ra 

er uit VHECHLE Cosas CO. Dep. We AURORA, Lik: 
100 in Cash Prizes to teachers, students and writers 
or best essays in U. S. History. Positions secured 


and instruction given. Send stampto M. K. Young 
M’gr., Normal chers Aid Jeffersontown, Ky. ’ 


Fancy Waistings ===" 


ar 
now mail- 
ing sam- 
ples of our spring line of plain and fancy waistings. If 
you wish to receive these samples kind) GGuse us and 
same will be forwarded. HE BROOKS CO., 69 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


100 carps: 35 


paid 

Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Style” Free! Also professional and fra- 
We have cuts of emblems for all societies. 


ternal cards. 
E.J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. C0., Dept. 374T. LOUIS, MO. 



































TEACHERS WANTED. 


No canvassing. Make use of information you already 
possess by assisting us in selling tuition and scholar- 
ships in the leading Universities, Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools of the United States. Over 500 schools, 
located in all parts of the country. No interference 
with yourschool duties. Liberal pay. For —— 
oon L. PATTERSON, Pres., 315 rborn 
cago. 





as never been 
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ven free for selling 


RECORDS & TALKING 


easily sold in half 
shee Mp cchata'g Sobesbn Graphene 
send you s guaran ophone 

ree-song record. ton you are not penned with the 
Graphophone, send it back to us and we will allow you $8.50 on 
the purchase of any machine you may select from our ‘ 
We will forfeit $1,000 to any one pro’ any trick or catch about 
this offer, or that we give a toy machine or one that must be turned 
by band. Our machine is a key winding, self-playing Columbia 
Graphophone, and with three-song record, is the greatest premium 
is and graphophones. Send 


record: 
your reply to us at once and be treated fairly. A trial costs nothing. 
Address plainly, W. S. SIMPSON, Dept. 19, New York. 








Rheumatism 


Does it pay to endure agonies of this cruel 
disease and risk being a cripple all your life when 
you can get a cure, that does cure? 

Rheumatism is not simply an excess of the uric 
acid in the blood, as most of the M. D.’s define it. 
Rheumatism is an affected circulation of impure 
blood. No person can suffer a rheumatic pain that 
has a free and equal circulation of pure blood. 
Exposure, successive colds, indigestion, inactive 
kidueys, blood poisoning, r whisky, too much 
beer, hard cider and high living produce Rheuma- 
tism. Neuralgia and Paralysis also belong to the 
rheumatic family. We draw the line for Neuralgia 
above the neck. All below it is plain, straight 
Rheumatism, 

This remedy cures by eradicating all rheumatic 

ison from the blood, and by equalizing the circu- 
ation of the blood. A preparation not recom- 
mended for every disease that flesh is heir to; but 
isan honest cure for Rheumatism. Cases of many 
— standing have been curedin thirty to sixty 


ys. 
Price One Dollar Per Bottle. 
If this is not obtainable in your town, order from 
— and we will send it prepaid on receipt of 
ice, 


GRIFAN REMEDY COMPANY, 


infinitive ‘‘to believe’’ is object of 
‘‘refuses;’’ ‘tina universe’’ is phrase 
modifier of ‘‘believe.’’ 3. Simple 
sentence, with compound _ subject, 
*stalk,’’ ‘‘bud,’’ ‘‘flower,’’ ‘‘seed;’’ 
compound object, ‘‘figure,’’ ‘‘propor- 
tion,’’ ‘‘harmony.’’ ‘‘Beyond the 


cent of a number multiplied by 30 per- 
gent of the same number equals 60; what 
is the number? 

1. As he meets the rear where the 
front was,. the whole army during the 
time has moved forward 50 miles. He 
travels forward the length of the army 
+ the distance army moves during the 
time; or, he travels 50-+-x miles and 
army x miles. He goes back + miles 
while army moves forward 50—-x miles. 
Rate of travel is the same going and 
returning; hence 50-+--4:.::.+:50—.; 
or, 2.r+2—2500; 4=/ 125035. 3. Gen- 
eral travels 50-+-+-2x miles=120.6 miles, 
Ans. 2. A number multiplied by itself 
produces the square of that number; 
50 Hof ano. X30% of that no. 15% 
of its square; hence, 60 is 15%, or #5, 
_ of 400, and 7/ 4o0==20 the no. Ans. 

1. Find the largest cube that can be 
cut from a globe 18 inches in diameter. 
2. Please interpret the motto of Kansas. 
“* Ad astra per aspera.’’—Fowler, Kansas. 

1. Every section of a sphere cut by a 
plane surface is a circle; each face of 
the cube must be cut from a section of 
the sphere as a square is cut from a 
circle. A side of the cube is found 
just as we find the side of an inscribed 
square when diameter of circle is 
known; therefore 18 .7071=12.7278, 
side of cube required. 2. 
‘‘To the stars through difficulties.’’ 

From Relief, La.—1. A man bought a 
garden 3 rods wide and 4 rods long, and 
agreed to pay one cent for the first :sq. 
rod, 4 cents for the second, 16 cents for 
the third, and so on, quadrupling each 
sq. rod; how much did his garden cost? 


2. Find the sum of 06+. 03 and tof2 a7 
34-2% 5+ 
1. Area of garden is 12 sq. rds. 
Price paid forms a geometrical series, 
of which @, the first term, is 1, the 
ratio 4, and the last term, /—ar"—1; 
or the last term is 14 ’==4194304 
cents; the sum of the series, 
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From three Correspondents: 1. A fox 
is pursued by a hound and has a start of 
60 of her own leaps. The fox takes 3 
leaps while the hound takes 2, but the 
latter in 3 leaps goes as far as the former 
in 7; how many leaps does each take 
before the hound catches the fox? 2. 
Please analyze: ‘‘Civilized man refuses 
to believe in a universe without a pur- 
se.’? The above seems simple but 
there is a dispute as to what ‘‘without a 
purpose’’ modifies. 3. Please analyze 
the following sentence: ‘‘Every stalk, 
bud, flower and seed displays a figure, 
a proportion, a harmony, beyond the 
reach of art.’’ 


1. Fox takes 9 leaps while hound 
takes 6; or fox takes 4% leaps while 
hound takes 3. But hound in 3 leaps 
goes as far as fox in 7; hence hound in 
3 leaps gains 244 on the fox. Hound 
has 60 leaps or 24 times 2% leaps to 
gain; will therefore make 243 leaps, 
or 72 leaps; fox takes 3 leaps while 
hound takes 2 or 108 leaps. Ans. 2. 
This phrase is clearly a modifier of 
‘‘universe,’’ since it is the existence of a 
universe without a purpose that civi- 
lized man refuses to believe in; the 


reach’’ is phrase modifier of the object. 
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True Stories of Great Americans 
Stories That Never Grow Old 


20,000 SETS SOLD 


Character Sketches of Twelve of America’s Greatest Statesmen—Fascinating 
stories weaving in full accounts of the great and stirring events in 
which they took part. Written in popular style by eminent authors. 
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very 
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George Washington, by Eugene Parsons 
Alexander Hamilton, by Edward 8. Ellis 
John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney 
Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed 
Henry Clay; by H. W. Caldwell 
Abraham Lincoln, by Robert D. so 
Thomas Jefferson, by Edward 8. Ell 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath 

John Hancock, by John R. Musick 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong 
John Adams, by Samuel Willard 
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popularity equal to that of Mrs. Meade 
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1808 Joe's B ae 

1804 An Old- nghioned Girl 
1805 Eight Cou 

1806 Rese in — 

1807 Under the Lilacs 
1808 Jack and Ji 

i809 se ital Sketches 
1810 We 

isl Moods 








= 


girls and boys. Allare | 


cloth but vary in price, | 





Postage, if by mail, 12c. 

Weare able to furnish the following 
titles of the Alcott books at the special 

i # quoted ibelow. Elegantly bound 
n cloth. 
4 A Hole in the Wall 

rie’s Three Gifts 

iso owe r] 
1825 2 to, and Wheat 
1826 Can y Countr 


188 Lite! Button Hose, 
utton 
i Pne Water Lilies 
180 The ansie vy ourney 
Our special price, 
Any ten titles, 
Postage, if by mail, 8c. 


$ 35 
3.40 


Rover Boys Series 
AND OTHER BOOKS FOR BOYS. 








BY CAPT. RALPH BANEHILL 


2 mo, finely illustrated and 
: bound in cloth and gold. 


1851 With Custer in the Black Hills 
4 Boys of the Fort 
853 The Young Bandmaster 
abd When Santiago Fell 
1955 A Sailor Boy vin Dewey 
1856 Off for Hawaii 


BY ARTHUR WINFIELD. 


12mo, anely Postyated, bound in | 


1857 The lever Boys fn the Moun- | 763 
| 
765 Farerte Poems 


tain 
1858 Th Rover Boys on the Great 
kes 


859 The Rover Boys Out West 
1860 The Rover Boys inthe Jungle 
1861 The Rover Boys on the Ocean 
1862 The Rover Boys at School 
y 


ae 


The first four volumes were begun by 


the late Horatio Aleer,Jr., and Seanplet- 


ed by Arthur M. Winfield. They were 
the last books written by Mr. Alger and 
rank with his best. “Slow and 


works, 


1863 Nelson, the Newsbo 

1864 ouns Cc artain J Jac 

1865 Out for Bus 

1866 Falling in we ‘h Fortune 
1867 Slow and Sure 


BY E. S. ELLIS. 


One of the best k aewe 
popular authors of boys’ boo 
1868 Down the M 
1869 From tin, 
ident’s Chat 

is = of Kit Carson 
187 ost in 

S72 Lost in the Wilds 
is Red Pi 


books. 


lu 
1874 Ta ie or “Getting Even” with 


1875 
1876 


1877 Up the e Tap 


he Land of Wonder 


1878 Waif of the J ountains, A 
Publisher's price, $1.00 
Our price, 40 
Per dozen, assort 


rted, 4.68 
Postage, if by mail, 12c. 


oor wie the § F Otis 
wa ox. 
898 YoungMin 4 ‘ 





ure” is 
| one of the most interesting of his old 


own and most 


hrottio to the 





— Jungle and Wilder- 





888 Brave = . A, Chipman 
989 Corpora e's Recruit, Otis 
890 — “_ apal Jones, A, Otis 
891 Mor ereey Spy, Ot Re 
= the Ken gutncky Fre pennies, Ole 

804 Traitor’s ape, A, Dis. 

895 To: 10! 9 

the Regulators, Otis 


uteman,The,Chipman 
Publisher’s price $1.00 
Our Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c. 


each, 
The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 40c. 


Postage, if by mail, 14c. 


| The Harvard’ Series 


of Poets. 
Comprising 50 
titles, including 
all the popular 
English and 
American 
Poetse Printed 
from new 

large type 
plates and 
bound In 
handsome cleth 
binding 

i2me, 

751 Arnold (Matthew) 

152 Browning (Mrs. ) 

753 Browning (Robert) 

74 Bryant 


7 —— 


Byr 
ie Carey ony and Phoebe) 
7 Colerid qe 
Courtship of Mines Standish 
Carey notes) 











703 Emerson ( 1 — 


Ll 
—y foeenwick) 





66 Go! 

767 ¢ Fp ae Bioet fntroduction 
768 Gray (with Notes 

769 Hemans, Mrs. Covith Notes) 

770 Hiawatha (with Notes) 

7 7 meee (Biog’| Introduction) 


773 Iliad, The (Fore). 
feats 


1 Introduction 
ike (with Moves) 
(with Notes 


ht of A 

781 Lenefellow (Biog’! Tutroduction) 
782 Lowell (Biog’! Introduction) 

| Lucile 


Macaulay 
785 Marmion | (with Notes) 
786 Milton 
ot Nyuay. The (Pope) 
Pa radize Lest 
4 Pope (with Anal 


791 Pope (with 
Procter 





Rossetti 
74 Rabaivat (Fitagerald) 
Scott (with Notes) 
7% Shelley 
797 Swinburne 


a3 a3 


798 Tennyson 
| 799 Whittier (Biog’! Introduction) 


800 Wordsworth (with Notes) 


Publisher's prices per volume $1.00 


Our price per dozen §4.20—35c. each 
| Any 25 titles 8.50-—34c, each 
Transportation le by purchaser, 


One copy, for examination, will be sent 
at dozen rates if 12 cents extra be ed 
for mailing. 





~y Minstrel(Notes) | { 





1910 Little Lame Prince, Miss 
Mulock 


nd Proud, Oliver 
1927 Poor and Prond, Oliver Optic 


1928 Revings of a Restless Boy, 


‘001 
tiss | 1929 Six to Sixteen 


1911 s,Mrs. Prent rs. Ewing 
1912 Lite b by Tittle, ON Oliver Optic 1930 School Boy’s "Pluck Rock wood 
1918 Next Door House, Mrs. Moles- | 1931 Six Little Princesses, ig 
wort! bn awies La gH inson, W 
1914 Mer e’s Crusade, Rose N. Carey ry 
irls, Rose N. 1934 aucasare island Stevenson 

1915 an oa bags: Girls, 155 Tote Br nad, Steves aD ee, 
1916 Our Bessie, Rose N. , 

le 1936 Tom Brown nse Oxford Hughes 
1917 Out of Fashion. Mrs. Mead —, ia? U mae ory at >» Hugh: 


1918 Palace Beautifu' 
1919 Polly, a) New:ashioned Girl, 


Mrs. 
1920 Seottiol: Chiefs. Jane Porter 





is With Lee i Vireinia, Hem 


1 wee Wolf: a Canada. Henty 
Wood Rangers, Reid 





Either Library (20 cloth bound volumes) for only $5.00 








Substitution Privilege.—While we prefer to have these libraries ordered 
intact, the privilege of substitution is given in order that those having one or 
more titles may not be deprived of the privilege of these bargains. You nmiay 
therefore substitute any titles in either library for those not wanted in the 
other, securing the full 20 books for $5.00. 








e 
The Nursery Series. 
Approved by _the Sunday School 
Union. 

A series of attractive books, specially 
oneness = for children up to ten years of 
age, rated in black and white. 
with iiuminated cloth covers. Print 
po bag paper, from new plates. Large 

0. 


im Beare ) are The 

1787 More ” Tales Told at a Zoo 
1788 Old Testament Sto 
1789 One sinndred New * animal 


1790 Sones ~~ Nursery Land 


ts mt Fees from Nurser iyo 
ales Told at the 

waar price * snc. 

Our price, specia 24c, 


ostage, if by mail, 10c. 


Gift Edition 
Padded Poets. 


~ 
VERY FINE. 
Comprisin 





ed separately. 
12 mo. 


801 Srewsias 315 i Minko of the 

Browning Feuegow 
(Robert) 

308 Bryant a8 et + 

304 Burns acaulay 

305 Byron — 

306 Coleridge 

307 Emerson Par ra adise 

308 Evangeline 

309 Goldsmith 

310 Hiawath eH oe 

311 Holmes 325 $s Boece 

318 a low 327 ior Tesneerue 

ut circa me Winsor. 

829 Wordsworth 
~ dy) em $1.50 
Foaes extra, Ic, 


Always Order by Number. 





Transportation Payable 
by Purchaser. 


UR CATALOGUE ists 
more than 2000 titles in- 
cluding the Home Li- 
brary Series (200 titles), 
Red Library Series (100 

titles), The Juvenile Series (26 
titles), Little Men and Women 
Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
Series for Girls (30 titles), Cor- 
nell Series (100 titles), Fireside 
Series for Girls (34 titles), Alger 
Series (37 titles), Henty Series 
(40 titles), Children’s Friend 
Series (54 titles), Library Series 
History and Biography (42 
titles), Two-Volume Sets (22 
titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 
titles), St. Nicholas Series (25 
titles), Miscellaneous Sets of 
Various Authors, Roosevelt’s 
Works (14 Volume Set), True 
Stories of Great Americans. 





If you do not find what you 
want in the series listed above, 
send for catalogue. Our prices 
average from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent lower than are 
charged by others for books of 
the same quality. 





Every order should include 
True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans—a set of 12 cloth bound 
books, each telling the life story 
of one of our Greatest Amer- 
icans. 











F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 


New York 
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prices are fi 
Petition, especially 


rates and permit us to sup; 


vited to select oue or more 
dozen rates. 





Have You a Library 
in Your School? 


maintain an extensive d from which books are 
tlecool Libraries tyoushout the United Stes Fors depart 
a 
ed ndi i] low with the idea of meeting all com- 
on ers, 
In the following lists the rates are the same as are made to school 
libraries. 


vi readers of this to avail themselves of these low 
Fehon pack See ints masts tn tae aiveciion. 
We guarantee all books to be as represented. 


We carry every title in stock and can fill orders promptly. 
h our main object is to furnish School Libraries, you are in- 


lo Our selling 


from any of the following lists at 








Standard Series 


Comprises Following Titles: 

Well madeand 
a marvel of 
cheapness. 
Well printed 
on & medium 


grade of paper 
and neat! 
bound incl 





or. . reading, in a 
substantial form, offered for so little 
money. 

101 Apeotuns of a Brownie, Mu- 
loc 
Fables 
103 Alice in Wondertand, Carroll 
104 Auld Licht Idylis, Barrie 
105 Autocrat of the Breakiast Table 





le 
Chair, Hawthorne 
Heroes and Hero Worship, Carlyle 
Hiawatha, Longfellow 
Holy oe gored Zagior 

lv erem: yicr 

the Sev y les 


144 Lays 

145 nave of Scottish Ca 
un 

146 Light of Arnold 

15 Ladintsttow's Pocus 

151 Lowell’s Poems 


152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153 Man In Black, W: 
TMarm 


of Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
waliers, Ay- 


162 Poe’s : 








Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Stowe 


> 


193 Whita 
199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
200 Wonder .» Hawthorne 
Serpiatiaten ttle ssh, 

ur price per doze 9 
50 ce more tikes lie. each. 

ion is payable by 

chaser. One or more copies will be 
sent at dozen rates if be added 
for mailing each copy. 


Always order Book by number. 


The Cornell Series 


Uniform Cloth Binding 
Gilt Tops 


196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
ey 





Comprising 100 
titles of Standard 


published by the 
same houseas the 





They offer unusual value. 


201 All Sorts and Conditions of 

202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 

203 Arow the World in a Yacht 
San rasse’ 


207 2c 
208 By Order of the King, Hugo 
209 California and Oregon Trail 
210 Cast up by the Sea, Baker 
211 Character, Smiles 
212 Chevalier de Maison R 
213 Confessions of an im 
214 Conquest of G 
216 Countess de Charney, D 
Coun’ umas 

217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 
8 iter of an Em: 

Dav 

Dora 
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y 11.50— 
men Gente meepeeeal be wat 
at dozen rates if 12c extra be added 
for mailing each copy. 

Always Order by Number, 
Red Library Series. 


Uniformly Bound in Red Cloth. 
100 titles of the best 12 mos. ever 








This series of standard literature by 
celebrated authors is one of the most 
complete on the market, and isoffered 


at lessthan half the ces. 

These es same tied (hee: 
printed from new. 

aeiin re 


neat stamp- 
ing in gold and black. It is the best 
cheap edition ever offered and a great 
bargain. We commend this list to 
those d a number of good 
readable in neat Substantial 
binding for little money. 
451 Adventures in Pekin, Hannan 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Arabian 
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if 


ell, Scott 
, Charlotte Bronte 
and Sunshine, Holmes 
of Warsaw, Jane Porter 
's School were 
at Oxford, Hughes 
Idol, Braeme 
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Fair, Thackera 
Charlotte Bron’ 
» Cooper 


wo 
< 


4 
579 Vile 
580 Water 
Publisher’s price per yol.$ ,50 
Our price per doz, 1.80—15c ea, 
Our price for any 50 vols. 7.00—14c ea. 
ion to be paid by pur 
chaser. One or more copies at dozen 
rates if 8c. be added for mailing each 





The Henty Series 


For Boys. 
40 Titles All by G. A. Henty. 


“Wherever 
English is 
spoken one 
imagines Mr, 
Henty’sname 

s known. 
One cannot 












they look forward at Christmas wii 
most pleasure.” — Review of Renigms. 
104i 

ie Prince Charlie 
1043 Boy Knight, The ! 
1044 Bravest of the 
1045 By England's Aid 
Ii BY plent at Costost 
1048 By Sheer Pluek 


060 In the Reign of Terror 
1061 Jack Archer 

1062 Lion of the North, The 
1063 Lion of St. Mark, The 
1064 Maori and Settler 
1065 One of the 28th 





inder Drake's Flag 
1073 With Clive in India 
1074 With Lee in Vi ia 
1075 With Wolfe in 




















1076 Young Baglers, The 

1077 Young Carthaginian, The 

1078 Young Colonists, The 

1079 Young Grac-Tireurs, The 

1080 Young » The 
Publisher’s Price 

Our price per doz, 2.76—28¢ ea, 
The oid ed list(40 titles)3.80—22c ea. 





One Syllable Books. 





Ornamental Cloth Binding. Pree 
fusely Illustrated. 12 Titles. 

876 Fables 

877 poe ab Fairy Tales 

878 Bible Heroes 

879 Grimm ’s Fairy Tales 

880 Gulliver’s Travels 

881 Life of Christ 

883 Pilgrim’s 

884 peynard the Fox 

885 rusoe 

886 Sanford and Merton 

887 Swiss Family Robinsen 


Allof the above stories are retold “ 


mn words of one syllable making 

them delightful reading for chiideen.. 

Seren i ® 280. Postage (if b 
ur price, ». Pos’ 

mail) Bo. Always Onder by 4 





The Mother Goose j 


Series. 





17 Titles 
Chath 
Binding 
iuminated 
N Covers. 

H =A Series of 
* Profusely 
Ilustrated 
Books 
_ for 
= Children. 


941 Animal Stories for Little People 
942 Beauty and the Beast 

943 Bird Stories for Little People 

944 Cinderella 


he Beans 
948 Jack the Giant Killer 
949 Little Red Riding Hood 
950 Goose's Bn mes 


~ ; 
951 Mother Hubbard's Telodies 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
4 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleepin woauty. The 
956 Who Killed Cock Robin 

In most of the above, the title of 
the book is that of the leading story, 
other short stories being added 
make the books ‘uniform in size, 
Publisher’s price $ .50 

Our Price, special, 23c. Postage (if 
by a 8c. For the set (17 titles) 
$3.74. ys Order by Number, 





Transportation is always 
Small orders go most cheaply 


being less than Ic per copy. 


Large orders go by freight very cheaply, the average cost 


a> by the purchaser. 
y mail, or express prepaid. 





(34 titles), Harvard Series o 
titles) Librar Series of Histo 
Two-Volume 


Volume Bargain Libraries, etc., 


besides those listed above, the Home Library Series 
(200 titles), The Juvenile Series (26 titles), Little Men 
and Women Series (57 titles), Fireside Series for Girls 
Poets (50 titles), Al 


QO”: CATALOGUE lists more than 2,000 titles inciuding, 


ts (22 titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 titles), 
Miscellaneous Sets of Various Authors, Roosevelt’s Works, 
(14 Volurae Set), True Stories of Great Americans, Twenty- 


r Series (37 
and Biography (42 titles), 


etc. 








same quality, 





If you do not find what you need in the Series listed 
above, send for Catalogue. Our prices average from 15 
to 25 per ceut lower than those charged by others for the 
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The culmination of progressive enterprise 


"“Caiage ti. TWO-Speed Gear, Coaster ve artiond Couns 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


of 2-cent stamp. 


POPE "yas 
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Do you want to look as well as you can? I 
know you do. You can do it by my system 
of physical culture. 

‘“As well as you can” probably means much 
better than you realize; plump found arms, 
fine neck and shoulders, deep strong chest, 
good~ bust. j 

It means a good deal more; | you’ll feel 
better than you look. 


There’s no apparatus; no unpleasant dieting. Just a few sen- 
sible minutes a day; the best of my system is, it’s natural. 
Give me your height and I will send an individual chart 
of your correct measurements. For ten two-cent stamps 
I send my pneumatic massage cup, for the complexion. 





PRUDENCE BARNARD, 
Directress Grecian School of Physical Culture, ~ 
1540 Manhatten Bldg.. Chieago. 
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Last year I taught a. 
district school; this 
year | am _ principal 















An F.ducation 


of a graded school. a , $45 per month 
Job Morley, Jr., Hi 
oo ay, Be While You FLarn m atc 


Since pursuing the 
Normal ¢ Course my 
salary has been 
raised. from $25 to 















































This is an educational age. In every occupation, trade and 
profession high grade qualifications aredemanded. Advancement 
means ability to fill a position better than the man at your side. 


Many desire to prepare for better and more lucrative positions 
who cannot afford to stop earning and devote from one to four 
years to preparation. This is not neccessary for it is now possible 
to acquire an education while you earn by using judiciously the 
spare moments. 

This has been made possible by the establishment of corres- 
pondence schools for home study. Their prestige and success at- 
test their value. 

We call attention to the pioneer school of this kind, the 
American Correspondence Normal, of Dansville; N. Y. It has 
stood the test of years. Its increasing number of students and 
the many unsolicited testimonials which are received not only 

‘testify to its popularity but also to the excellence of its different 
courses and its methods of instructing and advancing its pupils. 

What has been done for many of the 35,000 students who 
have been enrolled can be done for you. We guarantee as low 
terms as can be obtained elsewhere and if you do your part, 
satisfaction. 











. 
NAMES OF COURSES. 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 
weeks), Scientific course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), 
Drawing Course (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks pers 
Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 
weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Commercial Arith- 
metic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 weeks), Spell- 
ing Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks.) 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Physiology, Civil Government and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, 
Physical Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice 
of Teaching and Psychology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Zoology and History. of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, History Physiology. 


Complete Information of all Courses given in our 
Catalog. Send for it. 











American Correspondence Normal, Box N., Dansville, New York. 
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